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Arr. 1.—1. Proceés de Condamnation et de Réhabilitation de Jeanne 
D Arc, dite la Pucelle, publiés pour la premiere fois dapres les 
Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Royale, suivis de tous les docu- 
ments historiques quon a pu réunir, et accompagnés de notes et 
déclaircissements. Par Jutes QuicuErAtT. Tom. 1.—iii. 
Paris, 1841-5. 

2, Jeanne D'Arc, Trilogie Nationale. Par ALEXANDRE Sou- 
met, de PTAcadémie Francaise. Paris, 1846. 

3. The Maid of Orleans. A romantic tragedy, translated from 
the German of Friedrich von Schiller. Burns’ Fire-side 
Library. London, no date. 


4, Selections from the Dramas of Goethe and Schiller. Translated, 
with Introductory Remarks, by ANNA Swanwick. London, 
1846. 


Herrser more like an apparition than like a reality, a creature 
of romance rather than a historical character, the heroine of 
Dom Remi has yet left on the face of her own age so deep a mark 
of her fleet and passing footstep, that in spite of the difficulty of 
reducing her tale to the sober proportions of historic truth, and 
separating matter of fact from matter altogether visionary, the 
historian cannot avoid dealing with this most perplexing episode 
in the annals of modern times. And while the historian is thus 
compelled to insert among the records of well-authenticated 
transactions a story scarcely less fabulous than that of the Trojan 
war, philosophers exhaust their ingenuity to fathom the depth, and 
poets weary the wing of their fancy to rise to the height, of that 
most enigmatic and most poetic of subjects—Joan of Arc. te 

Setting aside all the curious details with which her story 1s rife, 
and all the embellishments which it has at different times received, 
taking merely the broad outline of the facts, as they stand forth 
undeniably in the general history of the times, the tale is marvel- 
lous enough. A simple country lass, obscure and unlettered, not 
out of her teens, suddenly appears on the stage of the world ; by 
her appearance she changes the whole tide of events; victorious 
armies are put to the rout, the fallen fortunes of a fugitive king 
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are repaired, and the royal diadem is set on his brow; in the 
midst of her career she falls into the hands of her enemies, and 
is subjected to a legal procedure of the most appalling as well as 
perplexing nature ; she is placed before the tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition, where she defies the power, and baffles the wiles of her 
judges; and a conviction being at last procured by the most 
disgraceful perversion of justice, she dies with the fortitude of a 
martyr. But even here her power does not end; long after her 
death the proceedings taken against her are subjected to a 
searching revision, and the result is, that the infallible Church of 
Rome solemnly recants a sentence solemnly pronounced, and that 
in a case involving questions of faith, by the dread tribunal 
to which she has committed the guardianship of her orthodoxy. 

These are the leading facts about which there can be no 
dispute; they are of a character sufficiently extraordinary to 
induce an inquiry into the means by which so powerful an influ- 
ence was exercised over the world by one whom her sex, her age, 
her birth, and her education, all alike disqualified, according to the 
ordinary rules of judgment, for the task she undertook, and for 
the career which she accomplished. The course of that inquiry, 
instead of explaining so singular a phenomenon in the history of 
human affairs, on the contrary tends to increase the mystery, and 
still further to perplex the mind; till at last it seems as if the 
whole were a riddle cast forth upon the tide of events on very 
purpose to teach us that 


‘* There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy.” 


That the keen edge of this lesson was felt by the vain and shallow 
philosophers of the encyclopedist school, who pretended to know 
all and to explain all, is attested, not only by the many untenable 
and often ridiculous hypotheses’, which were advanced with a 
view to account for the extraordinary circumstances connected 
with the history of the Maid of Orleans; but, above all, by the 
infamous production by which the corypheus of that school unwit- 
tingly bore witness to the close connexion between unbelief and 
moral corruptness ; the standard-bearer of infidelity exhibiting 
himself, to his own irretrievable disgrace, in the character of a 
“filthy dreamer ” and a “ brute beast.” 


* The most absurd, perhaps, of all the suppositions which have been started in 
explanation of the mysterious tale of Jeanne d’ Are, is that of Mr. Caze: he sets 
about gravely to prove that she was an illegitimate daughter of Isabel of Bavaria 
and Louis of Orleans, who was put in her infancy under the charge of her stp- 


Tot parents, and had accidentally become acquainted with the secret of 
1. 
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Against this abomination the purer moral sense and the loftier 
poetic — both of England and of Germany, revolted. 
Almost simultaneously, and apparently without any knowledge of 
each other’s performance, appeared Southey’s epic, “Joan of 
Are,” and Schiller’s ‘Maid of Orleans, a romantic tragedy.” 
The former, with all its imperfections, frankly acknowledged by 
the great laureate himself in the preface to the new edition of it, 

ublished, in 184], in the collection of his poetical works, atones 
argely for the coarse blows dealt to ‘the Mission’d Maid” by 
the misplaced patriotism of the Bard of Avon. The latter, by its 
great and deserved popularity, contributed in no small degree to 
the diffusion of nobler and more worthy views on the subject in 
the public mind, and so helped to realize Schiller’s own prophecy, 
in one of his short lyric poems, of which, as neither of the two 
English versions which we have seen of it’, is sufficiently faithful 
to convey a correct idea of the original, we shall venture to give 
a translation of our own :— 


Humanity to foul, the scoffer lewd 

Low through the dust thy virgin form did hale ; 
Wit against beauty bears eternal feud, 

Spurns God and angel, like a fabled tale : 
Whate’er the heart holds dear, it basely reaves, 
Whate’er or fancy dreams, or faith believes. 


But, like thyself, sprung from a childlike race, 
A pious maiden, shepherdly in guise, 
High poesy in her divine embrace, 
Does clasp and bear thee to th’ eternal skies ; 
With radiant glory she encircles thee : 
The heart’s creation must immortal be. 


? One of them in Sir Lytton Bulwer’s translation of the minor poems of Schil- 
ler, which is too “free” to be satisfactory ; the other prefixed to the translation of 
the drama in Burns’ Fire-side Library (No.3), which, to say nothing of its general 
defectiveness, altogether mistakes the sense of the original in the second stanza, 
where the lines, 

Reicht dir die Dichtkunst ihre Gotterrechte, 

Poesy holds out to thee her divine right hand, 

Schwingt sich mit dir den ew’gen Sternen zu, 

Wings her flight with thee to the eternal stars, 
are thus rendered, 


Soars to the everlasting stars with thee, — 
And makes thee partner of her rights divine ; 


the translator evidently mistaking the sense of the word “ Gétterrechte,” which 
signifies “thy divine right hand ;” and in consequence of this quid pro quo re- 
versing the order of the two lines. 
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To soil whate’er is bright, to drag down low 
Whate’er is lofty, is the world’s delight. 
But fear not thou; there are yet hearts which glow 
With glorious thoughts, and upward wing their flight. 
To gaping crowds let Momus shake his bells ; 
A noble mind on nobler visions dwells. 


It was not to be supposed that the most egotistical people in 
the world, on this side the Atlantic, would long submit to the 
indignity of allowing foreign literature to monopolize one of the 
noblest themes of their national history. The more the poems 
of Southey and Schiller became known in France, the more was 
Voltaire’s Pucelle felt to be a national disgrace, and pen after 
pen was set to work, to celebrate in strains more worthy of her 
the pure and heroic maiden. Besides a variety of smaller poems, 
and several pieces written for the stage, there have been no less 
than four epic poems produced on the subject since the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons ; one by M. Pierre Duménil, one by Mme. 
de Choiseul, one by Mlle. Bigot, and the fourth by M. Alexandre 
Soumet, the only one of the four which has in France itself met 
with considerable success. 

But it is not in the field of poetry alone that our French neigh- 
bours have exerted themselves to make the amende honorable to 
the injured memory of their national heroine. As far back as the 
middle of the last century, Lenglet Dufresnoy had published a 
history of the Maid of Orleans, abridged from the manuscript 
compilation of Richer; which was succeeded by the still more 
copious work of M. de Laverdy, during the early part of the 
revolution. The restoration of the Bourbons, and the taste for 
medieval and ‘* Catholic” subjects, which it brought in its train, 
gave a new impulse to this line of study: M. Berriat Saint-Prix 
endeavoured to bring the adventures of Joan into an accurate 
chronological arrangement ; and M. Lebrun de Charmettes gave 
an abstract of her history, with detailed accounts of the proceed- 
ings in her cause, taken from the original manuscript documents 
preserved in the Bibliothéque du Roi. But by far the most im- 
portant and the most valuable of the recent historical labours on 
this subject, is the publication of the original documents them- 
selves by M. Quicherat, under the auspices of the Socété de 
[Histoire de France. The work is to be preceded, in a fourth 
volume, by a general introduction ; but the three volumes which 
are before the public, contain the whole of the judicial proceedings 
instituted for the condemnation of Joan, and afterwards for her 
rehabilitation, together with some extrajudicial pieces written 
during her lifetime. 
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These authentic documents contain ample and most interesting 
materials for appreciating the real character of the mysterious 
maiden ; and if they disprove the supposition of her being a de- 
legate of heaven, which M. Lebrun endeavours to support, they 
furnish equally clear evidence that she was neither herself an 
impostor, nor the dupe and tool of a crafty policy; but that, in 
whatever way the phenomenon may be accounted for, she was 
herself sincerely persuaded of her divine mission, and of the 
reality of her visions. 

The witnesses examined in the place of her birth unanimously 
depose to the spotless character of her childhood and youth. 
She was the daughter of poor, but honest and respectable rustics, 
and down to the time of her sallying forth for the rescue of 
France from the English yoke, she hid never left her parents. 
Her occupations were of the same nature as those of other girls 
in her station: she was employed in spinning and in household 
work ; sometimes she followed the plough with her father; and 
when his turn came to provide for the custody of the cattle of 
the parish on the common pasture, the task was performed by 
her. Fora short time the inhabitants of Dom Remi were obliged 
to fly in a body to Neufchateau, when she too went thither in 
the company of her parents. On their return they found their 
own village, and the church itself, reduced to ashes; a circum- 
stance which appears to have made a strong impression on the 
mind of Joan. 

Her education was of the most limited kind ; it extended not 
beyond the knowledge of the Creed, the Pater-noster, and Ave- 
Maria, and such legendary lore of saints and angels as an intel- 
ligent girl, diligent in her attendance upon all the solemnities of 
Romish worship, could not fail to acquire. Her fervent piety 
was the only remarkable feature in her character; she was fre- 
quent and regular at confession and at the Holy Communion, 
heard mass on all the festivals, and when the bell for prayer: 
sounded, she would either repair to the church, or else say her 
prayers standing, with her knees bent, in the place where she- 
was. On Sundays it was her custom, moreover, to make. a short: 
pilgrimage to a chapel dedicated to ‘the Blessed Lady of Ber-. 
mont,” at a short distance from Dom Remi, She was liberall 
after her power in offerings to the Church, and in almsgiving, and 
took pleasure in solacing her sick neighbours. 

Two points respecting the early life of Joan, which are gene- 
rally introduced into the histories and poems, and which were 
much insisted on by her judges also, among the counts of the 
indictment, are wholly disposed of by the witnesses of Dom Remi, 
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and by Joan’s own answers on her trial ; viz. the allegation that 
she had for some time served the unfeminine office of ostler at an 
inn, and the legend about the haunted oak. The former was in- 
tended on her trial to support the general charge of looseness of 
conduct ; and among a certain class of her biographers, the cir- 
cumstance helps to explain the interest which she took in the 
political events of the day, by the various tales of Wayfaring and 
warfaring men, with which in that situation she is supposed to 
have become familiar. It turns out, however, on inquiry, that the 
whole is a perversion of the simple fact, that during the flight of 
the people of Dom Remi to Neufchateau, she lent a helping 
hand, in the general confusion, to the mistress of the house in 
which, with her parents, she had taken refuge for a few days. 

As for the haunted oak® it appears that there was indeed a fine 
old beech-tree not far from her native village, under which the 
old gossips would have it that the fairies used to hold their 
nightly revels in days of yore. But in the days of Joan’s child- 
hood it was chiefly noted as the favourite resort of the prome- 
naders of all ranks and ages; and on certain village holidays in 
spring and autumn, and especially on the Sunday called Des Fon- 
taines, or the Sunday Letare Jerusalem, i.e. the fourth Sunday in 
Lent, it was the custom for the maidens of the village to repair 
to the old beech, which they decorated with wreaths of flowers, 
danced and sang around it, and afterwards feasted under its shade 
upon cakes baked for the occasion, and drank of a brook which 
ran close by it. Whatever connexion this custom might have 
had originally with superstitious notions about the fairies, it is 
clear that it had long ceased to be regarded in any other light 
than that of innocent mirth; for, as one of the witnesses gravely 
deposes, ‘although it was anciently reported that the fairies met 
there, yet he had never seen any of them, nor had he ever heard 
in his own lifetime of their meeting under that tree.” In this 
amusement it appears that Joan had usually taken part, in her 
younger years, with the other girls of the village; and this cir- 
cumstance was on her trial tortured into an evidence of her 
dealing with “familiar spirits.” In two respects this part of her 
examination is curious and interesting ; first, because it affords a 
striking illustration of the unfair nature of the proceedings 
against her; and, secondly, because her answers prove how 
clearly she distinguished in her own mind between fairy super- 
stitions, which she utterly repudiated, and the heavenly visitations 
of which she believed herself to be the favoured object. Not- 
withstanding that she disclaimed all knowledge of, or belief in the 
fairies or their power, and gave repeatedly the fullest explanation 
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of the merry doings under the beech-tree, in which, moreover, 
she herself had never taken any part after she had come to years 
of discretion, the matter is thus articled against her :— 


“V, Irem, near the said village of Dom Remi there is a certain 
great, large, and ancient tree, commonly called l’arbre charmine faée de 
Bourlemont, and near the said tree there is a certain brook ; round 
which certain evil spirits, called Fata, French, faées, are said to be 
conversant; with which they who deal in witchcraft are wont to dance 
at night, going round the said tree and brook. 

“VJ. Irem, the said Joan was in the habit of frequenting the said 
brook and tree, and that for the most part at night; sometimes in the 
day, and chiefly at the hours at which divine service is celebrated in 
church, in order that she might be alone; and she danced and went 
round the tree and brook aforesaid; and afterwards hung up on the 
branches of the same tree sundry wreaths of divers plants and flowers, 
made with her own hands, saying and singing, both before and after, 
certain songs and spells, with certain invocations, sorceries, and other 
black arts; all which on the following morning were not to be found 
there.”"—Procés de Condamnation, t. i. pp. 210, 211. 


And in the summary of the indictment, which was submitted 
to various doctors and learned bodies, and among others to the 
University of Paris, for their opinion thereon, and which formed 
the basis of the sentence of condemnation, the same charge is 
introduced in connexion with her visions; an admission having 
been extorted from her that she might have heard her “ voices” 
sometimes near that tree, as well as elsewhere : 


“ And that the said saints, Catherine and Margaret, sometimes spoke 
to her, near a certain brook, by the side of a large tree, commonly 
called Uarbre des fées ; of which brook and tree it is commonly re- 
ported that the fairies (/atales Domine) resort thither, and that sundry 
persons afflicted with fever repair to the said brook and tree, in order 
to recover their health, although they be situated in a profane spot. 
Which fairies she then and elsewhere repeatedly venerated, and did 
them reverence.”—Procés de Condamnation, t. i. p. 328. 


Whereupon ‘the sacred faculty of theology in the University of 
Paris” came to the following wise conclusion :— 


“That the said revelations [of St. Catherine and St. Margaret] are 
either feigned, seduc ng, and pernicious lies, or else the aforesaid appa- 
ritions and revelations are superstitious, proceeding from the malig- 
nant and diabolical spirits, Belial, Satan, and Behemmoth,”—Proces 
de Condamnation, t. i. p. 414. 


For our own part, we greatly prefer, touching this matter of 
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the fairies, the conclusions of Joan herself, who, in answer to the 
numberless interrogatories addressed to her on the subject, could 
never be got further than to say, that “she never saw them,” 
that ‘she did not believe in them,” or else, that ‘“ they must be 
sorceries.” 

The next interesting point in the history, is Joan’s departure 
from her home, to come to the rescue of the Dauphin, at the 
bidding, as she herself uniformly maintained, of her “voices.” Of 
this, the deposition of her uncle Durand Laxart gives the fol- 
lowing account :— 


“That he himself went to fetch her from her father’s house, and 
brought her to his own home; and she told witness, that she wanted 
to go to France to the Dauphin, to cause him to be crowned, saying, 
‘Was it not said of old, that France should be laid waste by a woman, 
and afterwards restored by a virgin?’ And with this she told witness 
to go to Robert de Baudricour, to tell him that he should have her 
conducted tothe place where M. le Dauphin was. And the said Robert 
several times told the witness to take her back to her father’s house, 
and to box her ears; and when the Maid saw that he, Robert, would 
not cause her to be conducted to the place where the Dauphin was, 
she took his, witness’s, clothes, and said she wanted to depart; and 
when she departed, witness brought her to Vaucouleurs*; and after 
she had got there, she was taken with a safe-conduct to Lord Charles, 
Duke of Lorraine ; and when the duke saw her, he spoke to her, and 
the said Lord Charles gave her four franes, which she, Joan, showed to 
witness ; and then when she, Joan, had returned to Vaucouleurs, the 
inhabitants of the town of Vaucouleurs bought her man’s clothes, 
boots, greaves, and other necessaries; and he, witness, and James Alain 
of Vaucouleurs, bought her a horse for twelve francs, which they made 
their own debt; however, afterwards, Lord Robert of Baudricour 
caused it to be paid. And this being done, John of Metis, Bertrand of 
Poulengey, Colet of Vienne, and Richard the archer, with two servitors 
of the said John of Metz and of Bertrand, brought the said Joan to the 
place where the said Dauphin was. And, as the said witness has now 
deposed, so did he formerly state all these things to the king; nor does 
he know aught else, except that he saw her at Rheims, at the king's 
coronation.’ —Proces de Réhabilitation, t. ii. pp. 444, 445. 


The John of Metis, or Metz, here mentioned, was John de 
Novelonpont, whose deposition supplies several particulars which 
throw light on the state of mind in which Joan was at the outset 
of her expedition; among others, the reply which she made to 


3 . . a) > . . 
_* M. Quicherat here suspects a clerical error, and proposes the reading “ St. 
Nicolas,” instead of “ Vaucouleurs ;” as the Chronique de Lorraine says it was at 


Vaucouleurs that Robert de Baudricour was staying. and at Nancy that Joan met 
the Duke of Lorraine. ying; y 
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the inquiries of her host at Vaucouleurs, respecting the object 
of her journey : 


“ Tam come here to this royal place, to speak to Robert de Baudricour, 
that he should conduct me, or have me conducted, to the king; but he 
does not care for me or my words. Nevertheless, before the middle of 
Lent I must to the king, if I should walk my legs off up to the knee- 
joints. For no one in the world, neither kings, nor dukes, nor the 
king of Scotland’s daughter, nor any others, can recover the kingdom of 
France; nor is there any help for it, except from me; although I 
would rather spin by the side of my poor mother; for this is not my 
proper state; but 1 must go and’ do this, because my Lord wills that 
I should do so.”—Procés de Réhabilitation, t. ii. p. 436. 


During their progress to Chinon, which, on account of the 
difficulty of passing through a country occupied by the English 
and the Burgundians, took eleven days, John of Metz says that 
he asked her whether she thought she should accomplish what 
she professed. Her answer was, that 


“They need not be afraid; that she had commandment so to do, 
because her brethren from Paradise told her what she was to do; and 
that for four or five years past her brethren from Paradise, and her 
Lord, that is God, had told her that she must go to war for the 
recovery of the kingdom of France.”—Jbid. pp. 437, 438. 


Where the evidence of John de Novelonpont stops, the thread 
of the history is taken up by the depositions of several witnesses 
who were present when she arrived at Chinon. Among them is 
Simon Charles, president of the chambre des comptes, whose 
account of the reception she met with at the hands of the 
Dauphin is as follows :— 


“This deponent knows that when the said Joan arrived at the town 
of Chinon, it was debated in council whether the king should give her 
audience or not. And first they questioned her what she came for, 
and what she wanted. Although she would say nothing unless she 
spoke to the king, yet she was compelled by the king’s command to 
state the object of her mission, and she said that she had two things in 
command from the King of heaven; namely, first, that she should 
raise the siege of Orléans ; and secondly, that she should lead the king 
to Rheims to be crowned and anointed. Whereupon some of the 
king’s councillors said, that the king ought not to give any credence to 
the said Joan ; and others, that since she professed to be sent by God, 
and that she had certain matters to speak to the king, the king ought at 
least to give her audience. However, the king directed that she 
should first be examined by clerks and ecclesiastics, which was done 
accordingly. And at last, though with difficulty, it was settled that 
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the king should give her an audience. And when she was coming into 
the castle of Chinon to be brought into the king’s presence, the king 
still, by the advice of the chief men of his court, hesitated to have 
an interview with her, until it was reported to the king, that Robert de 
Baudricour had written to him, that he had sent to him a certain 
woman, and that she had been led thither through the country of the 
king’s enemies, and had almost miraculously forded many rivers in 
order to be brought to the king. And upon this the king was moved 
to hear her, and accordingly an audience was granted to the said Joan, 
And when the king knew she was coming, he stood aside from the 
others; nevertheless, Joan knew him well, and did him reverence; 
and for a long space she spoke with the king. And having heard her, 
the king seemed to be glad. And then the king, still unwilling to do 
any thing, unless he had advice from ecclesiastics, sent the said Joan 
again to the town of Poictiers, there to be examined by the clerks of 
the University of Poictiers ; and after the king knew she had been so 
examined, and when it was reported to him that nothing but good was 
found in her, the king caused armour to be made for her, and gave ber 
troops, and took order in the matter of the war.”—Procés de Réhabi- 


litation, t. ili. pp. 115, 116. 


This unvarnished tale of President Simon Charles does away 
with two of the extraordinary circumstances generally intro- 
duced into the history of Joan; viz. her alleged miraculous 
recognition of the king, and the revelation of some matter which 
could only be known to the king himself, by which she is said to 
have proved to the king the reality of her divine mission. As 
regards the former, it appears clearly from the deposition of Pre- 
sident Charles, that so far from concealing himself among his 
courtiers, and getting one of them to personate him, which is the 
common version of the story, on the contrary, Charles was, on 
her entrance into the room, standing apart from the rest; ina 
position, therefore, in which it was most natural that Joan should 
direct her steps to him, almost instinctively ; nor is it in the least 
surprising that afterwards she herself should, as it appears from 
her answers on her trial she did, attribute her fortunate identifi- 
cation of the king to the guidance of her “ voices.” As regards 
the story about some secret said to have been revealed to the 
king by Joan, the statement of President Charles is altogether 
inconsistent with it. If Joan had given to the king such posi- 
tive and irrefragable evidence of her divine mission, as the reve- 
lation of a secret of which his own heart and the Omniscient 
alone were cognizant, there could have been no oceasion for her 
being remanded to the ecelesiasties of the University of Poictiers 
for further examination. And even supposing that after such 
conclusive evidence of her being the delegate of heaven, the king 
had still desired to fortify himself by the advice of the Church, at 
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all events the fact of such a revelation made to him must have 
been one of the points, or rather the principal point, referred 
to the theologians of Poictiers. But of this there is no trace 
whatever; on the contrary, the qualified terms in which the 
University expressed its opinion leads to the conclusion, that 
Joan had nothing but her enthusiasm, and her own account of 
her visions, to produce in attestation of the divine commission to 
which she laid claim. The most competent witness, touching 
the examinations which Joan underwent upon that occasion, is 
Séguin, the dean of the faculty of theology in the University of 
Poictiers, who deposes to the following effect :— 


“They put to the said Joan sundry questions, and among other 
questions, Master John Lombart asked her wherefore she had come, 
and that the king desired to know what had moved her to come to the 
king ; and she replied in a lofty manner, that while she was keeping 
cattle, a certain voice appeared to her, which told her that God had 
great pity on the people of France, and that she, Joan, must go to 
France. Who, on hearing this, began to weep ; and then the voice 
told her she must go to Vaucouleurs, where she should find a certain 
captain, who would bring her safely into France, and to the king; and 
that she must not be of a doubtful mind ; and that she did so, and had 
come to the king without any impediment. And Master William 
Aymeri asked her, ‘ Thou hast said, that the voice told thee, that God 
wishes to deliver the people of France from their present calamity. If 
God will deliver them, it is not necessary to have armed men.’ To 
which the said Joan replied : ‘En nom Dieu, the men of arms will fight, 
and God will give them victory.’ With which answer the said Master 
William was [as well he might be] content. 

‘‘ And he, deponent, asked her in what language the voice spoke to 
her; to which she answered, that it spoke better than he, deponent 
(who was speaking in the Limousin dialect), And again he asked her, 
whether she believed in God ; to which again she answered, yes, better 
than he, deponent. And then deponent told the said Joan, that it was 
not God's will that she should be believed, unless some other reason 
should appear why credence should be given her; and that they should 
hot advise the king that upon her bare assertions armed troops should be 
given to her and placed in jeopardy, unless she had something else to 
allege. To which she answered, ‘En nom Dicu, I am not come to 
Poictiers to work signs ; but lead me to Orléans, and I will show you 
the signs for which I am sent,’ and that troops should be given to 
her, in such number as should seem good to themselves, and that then 
she would go to Orléans. And then she told to deponent and to the other 
persons present four things which were yet to come, and which after- 
wards happened. First, she said that the English would be destroyed, and 
that the siege of Orléans would be raised, and the town of Orléans be 
delivered from the English; but she would first summon them. 
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Secondly, that the king would be anointed at Rheims. Thirdly, that 
the town of Paris would be brought back to the king’s obedience; and, 
that the Duke of Orléans would return from England. All which 
things he, deponent, has seen accomplished. And all these things they 
reported to the council of the king ; and they were of opinion that, 
considering the imminent distress and danger in which the town of 
Orléans was, the king might avail himself of her services, and send her 
to Orléans.” —Proces de Réhabilitation, t. iii. pp. 204, 205. 


If we deduct from this evidence the matters which transpired 
afterwards, viz. the alleged fulfilment of the four predictions, it 
evidently appears that the faculty of Poictiers, though forced at last 
to rest content with Joan’s bare assertion in evidence of her divine 
mission, because she frankly acknowledged she had no other 
evidence to adduce, was by no means satisfied on the subject; 
and the same is apparent from the evidence of Francis Garivel, 
one of the king’s councillors, who, after enumerating the mem- 
bers of the commission appointed for the examination of Joan at 
Poictiers, says : 


“They examined the said Joan sundry times, and repeatedly for the 
space of about three weeks, visiting her and weighing all she did and 
said ; but finally, considering her condition and her answers, they said 
that the Maid was a simple girl, who, being questioned by them, 
persisted in this ansner, viz. that she was sent by the God of heaven 
for the benefit of the noble Dauphin, to restore him to his kingdom, to 
raise the siege of Orléans, and to lead him to Rheims to be anointed; 
but that she must first summon the English, and write to them that 
they should depart, forasmuch as this was the will of heaven. .. . 

“Further, that the said Joan was told by the said clerks, that she 
ought to show some sign, by which it might be believed that she was 
sent from God ; but that she answered them, that the sign given her 
by God was, that she should raise the siege of Orléans, and that she 
did not doubt that this would come to pass, if the king would give her 
ever so small a company of armed men. . . . 

“At last, after a long consideration held by clerks of the different 
faculties for a long time, deponent says, that they all determined and 
concluded, that the king might lawfully receive her, and that she might 
lead a company of armed men before Orléans, because they found 
nothing in her, except what was catholic, and quite agreeable with 
reason.""—Procés de Réhabilitation, t. iii. pp. 20, 21. 


The inference to which these depositions lead, that in advising 
the king to avail himself of Joan’s services, the University was 
influenced by the consideration of the present necessities of 
Charles, rather than by any certain conclusions at which her 
examiners had arrived as to the validity of her claim to be regarded 
as an inspired messenger of God, is abundantly confirmed by the 
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document itself, in which the opinions of the examiners were 
summed up, and which M. Quicherat gives in the Appendix to 
the third volume of his work. It runs as follows :— 


“Tunis 18 THE OPINION OF THE DOCTORS, OF WHOM THE KING HAS 
INQUIRED, TOUCHING THE FACT OF THE MAID sENT FROM Gop. 

“The king, considering the distress of himself and of his kingdom, and 
considering the constant prayers to God of his poor people, and of all 
others who love peace and justice, ought not to repel nor to reject the 
Maid who asserts herself to be sent from God to bring him help, not- 
withstanding that her promises are mere human works; neither on the 
other hand ought he to believe in her hastily and lightly ; but following 
holy Scripture, he ought to prove her in two ways: that is to say, by 
human prudence, making inquiry of her life, her character, and her 
purpose; as saith St. Paul the Apostle: ‘Try the spirits, whether they 
be of God‘*;’ and by devout prayer, asking a sign of some divine work 
or promise, by which it may be possible to decide that she is come from 
the will of God. Thus God commanded Ahaz to ask a sign, when 
God promised him victory, saying unto him: ‘Ask thee a sign of the 
Lord;’ and even so did Gideon, who asked a sign, and several 
vthers, &c. 

“The king, since the arrival of the said Maid, has observed and put 
in practice the two methods before named; that is to say, trial by 
human prudence, and by prayer, asking a sign of God. As for the 
former, t.e. by human prudence, he has caused the said Maid to be 
tried concerning her life, her birth, her character, her purpose, and has 
caused her to be kept near him, for full the space of six weeks, in order 
to show her to all people, whether clerks, ecclesiastics, devout people, 
men of arms, wives, widows, and others. And publicly and privately 
she has conversed with all people; but no evil is found in her, nor 
aught but good, humility, virginity, devotion, honesty, simpleness; and 
of her birth and her life several marvellous things are alleged to be 
true. As for the second mode of trial, the king asked a sign of her, 
to which she answers, that before the town of Orléans she will show it, 
pr oe by aught in any other place, for so it is commanded her 

y God, 

“The king, considering the trial made of the said Maid, as far as is 
possible for him, and that no evil is found in her, and considering her 
answer, which is to show a divine token before Orléans; considering 
her constancy and perseverance in her speech, and her pressing 
entreaties to go to Orléans, in order to show there the sign of divine 
succour, ought not to hinder her from going to Orléans with his men 
of arms, but ought to have her honourably conducted thither, hoping in 
God. For to doubt or dismiss her, without appearance of evil, would 
be to strive against the Holy Ghost, and to render himself unworthy 


_ * This quotation under the name of St. Paul is a mistake ; the passage occurs 
in | Jobn iv, 1, 
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of the aid of God, as said Gamaliel in a council of the Jews in regard 
to the Apostles.” — Opinions et Mémoires extrajudiciaires, t, iii, 
pp. 391, 392. 

Nothing can be clearer or more conclusive as to the light in 
which Joan was regarded both by the king and by the University 
of Poictiers. The evidence of her divine mission was insuffi- 
cient ; there was nothing but her own bare assertion; a sign in 
attestation had been asked, and Joan had not only not shown 
one, but had declared,—and that on the ground of an alleged 
command from God,—that no other sign was to be given until 
she came to Orleans. Her assertion was admitted so far, as to 
cause the experiment of sending her to Orleans, agreeably to her 
wish, to be made ; not, however, on the ground of her being ac- 
knowledged as God’s messenger, but on these two grounds : first, 
that no evil was found in her, or, as one of the witnesses ex- 
presses it, nothing contrary to the Catholic faith and to common 
sense ; and, secondly, that in the desperate condition in which 
Charles’ affairs then were, her services were not to be refused 
without giving her the trial she asked for. 

That a marvellous tale about some secret revealed to thie king 
by Joan, got abroad soon after, is indeed evident, and appears in 
the depositions of several of the witnesses ; but the evidence of 
the 1 competent witness, if such a fact had actually existed, 
that of the king himself, is wanting. All the rest is mere hear- 
say evidence, and is the less to be relied upon, as it is given by 
persons who not only were impressed with a belief in the reality 
of the divine mission of Joan, and predisposed to give credence 
to any miraculous story respecting her, but who felt an interest— 
and that an interest of the very strongest kind—in establishing 
her character as a divine messenger ; the only alternative which 
presented itself to their minds, for the reversal of the sentence 
which had branded her as a heretic and a witch. Such evidence 
as this cannot for a moment come into competition with the de- 
positions respecting the examination of Joan at Poictiers, and 
with the official document, in which the opinion of the University 
was delivered to the king ; from which it clearly appears, that not 
only the king had not had any sign,—such as the revelation of a 
secret known — to God and to his own heart,—but that de- 
siring a sign, he had been disappointed of it; that, in fact, Joan 
herself declared, and for several weeks continued to declare, that 
she had, by God's command, no other sian to show, in attestation of 
her divine mission, but the success which she expected to have at 
Orleans. 

For that success, and the other military successes which fol- 
lowed, it is not difficult to account; nor does the fact, that Joan 
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announced them beforehand, give her the least claim to the cha- 
racter of a oh nap The anticipation of these successes was 
rt and parcel of the enthusiastic loyalty for her king, and zeal 
for the cause of the Armagnac party, which prompted her whole 
enterprise ; and the successes themselves were the natural con- 
sequence of the enthusiasm which she felt, and with which the 
opular belief in her divine mission inspired the king’s troops, 
while the Burgundian and English troops were panic-struck by 
her extraordinary appearance on the scene of action. Nor must 
the military tact and good generalship be lost sight of, which 
Joan appears to have possessed in a striking degree, and of which 
the depositions of the military leaders make repeated mention, 
even as the witnesses who depose to the circumstances of her 
trial, speak of the extraordinary quickness and discretion with 
which she replied to the perplexing questions addressed to her b 
her iniquitous judges ; the concurrent rere of both proving, 
that, independently of her religious exaltation, Joan was a woman 
of strong mind and great natural ability. 

Upon these grounds it is demonstrable, that not only up to the 
time of her starting from Chinon, on her career of victory, but 
further on to the time of her capture, her case presents nothing 
whatever that renders it necessary to suppese the intervention of 
a supernatural agency. On the contrary, there is a strong pre- 
sumption against such a supposition: for, after a solemn ex- 
amination of her case, it was distinctly declared that it was de- 
ficient in those attestations by which a miraculous interposition 
of God is generally, not to say invariably, accompanied ; Joan 
herself admitting her inability to adduce such attestations as were 
required of her ; and that which was afterwards taken as a proof 
of her divine mission,—viz. the success which attended her,—was 
so obviously the result of the effects which her own enthusiastic 
belief in her divine mission produced upon both armies, that it is 
of no weight whatever, as an evidence of the reality of her alleged 
mission, 

So far, then, the question whether she was, as she professed to 
be, an inspired messenger of heaven, or else, which is the only 
other alternative in the supposition of supernatural agency, an 
emissary of hell, is decidedly an open question ; the ultimate so- 
lution of which depends upon the circumstances which transpired 
subsequently to her capture. Against the last-named alternative 
it is scarcely necessary to argue; as for various other reasons, 
80 especially because of the unaffected piety evinced by Joan 
throughout hee career and during her trials, and of the constancy 
of faith exhibited by her in suffering a death, which, if it is not 
entitled to be accounted as martyrdom, is the nearest conceivable 
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approach to it. It is impossible to watch the tone which her mind 

maintained all through the oppressive and fepteoue proceedi 

to which she was subjected, and to peruse the abundant testimony 

borne by many witnesses to her edifying conduct under the 
ny of her Jast sufferings, without arriving at the conclusion 

that she was, however mistaken and self-deceived she might be in 

some respects, at heart a sincere Christian. 

This being a settled point, the only question that remains to 
be considered is, what reasons there may be for admitting, or 
else rejecting, the idea that she was the delegate of heaven. The 
reasons which, in our opinion, render that idea inadmissible, are 
chiefly of two kinds. 

In the first place, her accounts of the supernatural visitations 
of which she believed herself the object, are so completely cast in 
the mould of Romish superstition, that the belief in the reality of 
her visions involves the admission of the whole system of Mario- 
latry and Hagiolatry of the Romish Church. Without entering 
into the speculative question, as to the credibility of a visible 
intervention of angels and departed saints in the affairs of this 
world, during the progress of the present dispensation, it is quite 
certain that according to one of the canons for the trial of pre- 
tensions to a divine mission, laid down in Holy Scripture *, even 
the fulfilment of any prediction, or other miraculous sign, is not 
to be received as evidence of a divine mission, if the person pro- 
fessing to be an inspired messenger be chargeable with idolatrous 
doctrines or practices. Forasmuch, then, as the intercession 
and protection of other mediators, than the ‘one Mediator 
between God and men, the man Christ Jesus,” is the funda- 
mental idea upon which the whole fabric of the alleged visions of 
Joan is built, we hold, that whatever other explanation may be 
given of those visions, and whatever allowances made for Joan’s 
education in the superstitions of Rome, in estimating her per- 
sonal character, the idea of her being in reality the bearer of a 
divine commission, must, upon this ground alone, be altogether 
repudiated. 

The other reason for which such a notion is untenable, is the 
failure of her predictions, and the disappointment of her ex- 
pectations in a variety of instances. At the very outset of her 
career she expected, from what her “ voices” told her, a very dif- 


.. “If there arise among you a prophet, or a dreamer of dreams, and giveth thee 
& sign or a wonder, and the sign or the wonder come to pass, whereof he spake unto 
thee, saying, Let us go after other gods which thou hast not known, and let us 
serve them ; thou shalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet, or that dreamer of 
dreams: for the Lord your God proveth you, to know whether you love the 
your God with all your heart and with all your soul.”—Deut. xiii. 1—3. 
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ferent reception at the hands of Robert de Baudricour, than the 
sedative of boxing her ears, which the said knight somewhat 
ungallantly reeommended her uncle to administer to her. Still 
more contrary to her expectations was the delay to which she had 
to submit at Chinon, before the king consented to give her audi- 
ence, and afterwards when he remanded her before the University 
of Poictiers. The disappointment which she felt, and the im- 

atience which she exhibited under it, are altogether at variance 
with the foreknowledge which she professed to have of the course 
to be pursued by her. Of her capture before Compidgne she said 
she had warning, though she knew not the day nor the hour; 
and her leap from the tower of Beaurevoir she stated afterwards 
to have been an act of disobedience to her “ voices.” But although 
she adopted that conclusion while labouring under the ill effects 
of her fall, it is evident from her own statement that the object 
of her leap was not, as her judges endeavoured to make it out, to 
commit suicide, but that she hoped thereby to effect her own 
escape, and afterwards to rescue Compiegne from the English. 
She cast herself down, *‘ recommending herself to God sind the 
Virgin,” in the confident expectation that the supernatural pro- 
tection of which she had no doubt that she was the object, 
would carry her safely through it. 

The most signal failure, however, of her prophetic anticipa- 
tions, connected with her own personal history, is the fact of 
her condemnation and death. For this she was evidently quite 
unprepared ; on the contrary, she asserted repeatedly during the 
course of her trial, that she knew from her “voices” that she 
would be liberated. In her sixth examination, on the 3rd of 
March, being asked whether her “ voices” had made any com- 
munication to her as to her escape from prison, she at first evaded 
the question, but afterwards said : 


“Yes, verily ; they told me that I should be delivered, but I know 
not the day nor the hour; and that I should boldly put on a cheerful 
countenance.”—Procés de Condamnation, t. i. p. 94. 


Again, on the 14th of March, being asked respecting certain 
menaces which she had uttered against the Bishop of Beauvais, 
telling him that he was incurring great danger by the proceedings 
he took against her, she replied, that 


“St. Catherine told her she should have help; but she does not 
know whether it will be by her being liberated from prison, or by some 
disturbance arising when she shall be brought forth to judgment, by 
means of which she may be delivered. And she reckons that it must 
be the one or the other.”—/bid. p. 155. 

VOL, VIL—NO. x11.—pDEc. 1846. 
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And three days after, when it was intimated to her what fate 
she was likely to meet with, if she persisted in her refusal to 
recant and submit herself to the Church, she answered— 


“ She would rather die than recant what she did at God’s bidding; 
and she believes firmly that God will not suffer it to come to pass that 
she should be brought so low, but that she shail speedily have help 
from God, and that by miracle.”—Procés de Condamnation, t. i. p. 176. 


It is not, however, in matters connected with her own person 
only, that her prophetic character is at fault ; there are two of the 
facts which, according to the deposition of Dean Séguin (see above, 
pp. 237, 288), she predicted as early as her examination at Poic- 
tiers, which cannot be considered as having been fulfilled in the 
manner in which she predicted them ; viz. the liberation of the 
Duke of Orleans, then a prisoner in England, and the evacuation 
of France by the English. As regards the former, he was liberated, 
it is true, not quite ten years after her death; but only on the 
payment of a large ransom; whereas the prediction of Joan 
pointed to a deliverance by the victorious power of the French 
arms under her command. ‘The style of deliverance which she 
contemplated, appears clearly in her examination on the 12th of 
March :— 


‘Being asked how she would have delivered the Duke of Orleans, 
she answered, that she would have taken a sufficient number of English 
prisoners on this side the sea to get him back; and if she had not 
taken a sufficient number on this side, she would have crossed the sea, 
to go into England and bring him away with power. 

“Being asked whether St. Catherine and St. Margaret had told 
her absolutely and unconditionally, that she should either take suffi- 
cient prisoners to get back the Duke of Orleans, then in England, 
or else cross the sea, to go and bring him away, she answered, yes, 
and that she told the king so, and that he should let her treat about the 
English lords who were then prisoners. She says further, that if she 
had continued for three years without hindrance, she would herself 
have delivered the said duke. Also she says, that the time appointed 
for doing this was less than three years and more than one; but of this 
she has no recollection.” —ZJbid. t. i. pp. 133, 134. 


If we compare with this the actual facts of the case as they 
fell out, it is impossible to agree with the opinion of Séguin and 
others, who consider the fulfilment of her prediction respecting 
the liberation of the Duke of Orleans, as one of the evidences of 
her divine mission. Still less will her predictions touching the 
evacuation of France by the English bear investigation. On this 
subject, also, she prophesied, as has been seen, during her exam 
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nation at Poictiers ; and though we have no record of snore 
culars of that prediction, further than that she predicted the 
destruction of the English, the expectations which she entertained, 
may be gathered distinctly enough from the letter of summons and 
defiance which she addressed to the King of England and the 
Duke of Bedford, and of which M. Quicherat’s collection contains 
a fuller and more authentic copy than that which is generally 
contained in the histories. It is to the following effect :— 


“© 4+ Jhesus Maria. + 


“King of England, and you, Duke of Bedford, who call yourself 
the regent of the kingdom of France; you, William de la Poule, count 
of Sulford; John Lord of Talebot ; and you, Thomas Lord of Escales, 
who call yourselves lieutenants of the said Duke of Bedford, render 
account to the King of heaven. Surrender to the Maid °, who is sent 
hither from God, the King of heaven, the keys of all the good towns 
which ye have taken and violated in France. She is come hither from 
God to reclaim the blood royal. She is all ready to make peace, if 
you will render her an account, on these terms, that you renounce France 
and pay for your holding of it. And as for you, archers, companions 
of war, nobles, and others, who are before the town of Orléans, go 
away to your own country, by God’s command ; and if you do not do 
80, expect news from the Maid, who will soon come to visit you to 
your very great hurt. King of England, if you do not do so, I am 
chief of the war*, and in whatever place I shall overtake your people 
in France, I shall make them go away, whether they will or no; and 
if they will not obey, I shall cause them all to be slain. I am sent 
hither from God, the King of heaven, body for body *, to drive you 
out of all France. And if they will obey, I shall show them mercy. 
And do not hold by your opinion, for you shall not obtain the kingdom 
of France from God, the King of heaven, Son of St. Mary; but King 
Charles, the true heir, shall obtain it; for God, the King of heaven, 
wills it, and it is revealed to him by the Maid; who shall enter into 
Paris with goodly company. If ye will not believe the news from 
God and the Maid, in whatever place we find you, we shall break into 
it, and raise such a mighty halloo, that for a thousand years past the 
like has not been heard in France, if you do not render an account. 
And believe firmly, that the King of heaven will send more strength 
to the Maid, than you will be able to bring against her, at every onset, 


* The letter as here given was acknowledged by Joan herself on her trial, with 
the excepticn of the three expressions above noted, Instead of “ surrender to the 
maid,” she said she dictated “surrender to the king :” she also denied having 
taken the title “chief of the war ;” and she repudiated the obscure expression 
“body for body ” (corps pour corps). M. @uidiaeel, however, says that these 
€Xpressions occur in all the most authentic copies of the letter ; and supposes that 
either Joan’s memory must have misled her, or else that the person to whom she 
indited the letter niust have inserted them, to make the document more forcible. 
See note 2, t. i. p. 55. 
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against her and against her good men of arms; and by the blows ig 
will be seen who shall have the better right from the King of heaven, 
You, Duke of Bedford, the Maid prays and requires you, that you 
cause not yourself to be destroyed. If you render her an account, you 
may even yet come into her company, when the French will do the 
fairest deed that ever was done for Christianity. And make answer 
if you will make peace in the city of Orleans; and if you do not do s0, 
of your very great hurt be you briefly reminded. Written this Tues- 
day in Holy Week.”—Proces de Condamnation, t. i, pp. 240, 241, 


Not only did Joan in her examination acknowledge this letter 
as her own, disclaiming the suggestion of its having been dictated 
by some of the French lords, and maintaining that it was, with the 
exceptions noted, indited by her; but she further explained the 
sense in which she understood its contents ; for she added, 


“ Before seven years the English shall lose a greater stake than they 
did before Orléans, and they shall lose all in France. She also says, 
that the aforesaid English shall suffer a greater loss than they ever 
suffered in France; and that will be by a great victory which God shall 
send to the French. Being asked how she knows this, she answered: 
‘I know this well by the revelation which was given to me; and that 
it will happen before seven years; and I should be very wroth if it 
should be delayed so long.’ She also said that she knew this by 
revelation, just as well as she knew that we were there before her. 
Being asked when this should happen, she answered, she did not know 
the day, nor the hour. Being asked in what year it should happen, 
she answered: ‘ You shall not have it yet; but I should like it very 
much to happen before the feast of St. John.’ Being asked whether 
she had said that this should happen before the feast of St. Martin, in 
the winter, she answered, that she had said, that before the feast of St. 
Martin, in the winter, many things would be seen; and that it was 
possible there might be Englishmen who should be laid low on the 
ground. Being asked what she said to John Gris, her guard, concerning 
the said feast of St. Martin, she answered: ‘I have told you.’ Being 
asked from whence she knew that this would come to pass, she 
answered, she knew it from St. Catherine and St. Margaret.” — Procés 
de Condamnation, t. i. pp. 84, 85. 


That the events of history do not correspond with these 
anticipations, it is needless to observe: five years elapsed before 
Charles recovered possession of Paris, thirteen years before even 
a truce was agreed to; after a few years hostilities were resumed, 
and it was not till twenty years after the death of Joan that @ 
peace was concluded, which still left the English masters 
Calais, and they maintained their footing there for more than & 
century after. But not only do the events themselves not corre 
spond with the predictions of J oan, but from the manner in which 
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she expressed them, it is moreover evident that she expected to 
bear a principal part in all the achievements to which she so 
confidently looked forward. 

It is, no doubt, to these inconsistencies between her prophetic 
announcements, and the course which events afterwards took, 
that we must attribute the fact that the Roman Church carried 
her case no further than the reversal of the sentence pronounced 

inst her. It was felt, that however unjustly she might have 
been dealt with’, there was something unsatisfactory in the abrupt 
termination of a career commenced with such high promise, and 
in the evident failure of some of her predictions; otherwise her 
death must have secured her a place among the martyrs, if her 
life did not entitle her to a place among the saints, of the Roman 
calendar. Of either she was certainly far more worthy than 
John Guignard, or Henry Garnett ; nor was there in her visions 
any thing to render them suspicious to Romish theologians ; their 
whole character being infinitely superior every way to the ridicu- 
lous and profane legends with which the acts of canonization 
usually abound. 

On the whole, then, the result of the documents now pub- 
lished, tends to strengthen the conclusion arrived at before by 
the best informed among those who have investigated her mar- 
vellous story, that the idea of a supernatural agency, and of 
a real commission from heaven, supported by extraordinary 
visions, is altogether inadmissible; and that, as the notion of 
imposture is equally untenable, there remains no other explana- 
tion to be given of the whole phenomenon but this, that her 
visions were the effect of the excitement produced in her mind by 
the extraordinary character of the times in which her lot was 
cast, and probably by some of the prophecies then current 
respecting the liberation of France by a maid; one of which, as 
we have already seen, she referred to at the outset of her career. 
There is one very curious circumstance, and which, it must be 
admitted, carries with it a certain degree of suspicion as to the 
perfect good faith of Joan; and that is, her frequent refusal to 
reply to questions which related either to the Dauphin or to her 
apparitions. Possibly this may be accounted for by the great 


’ We have no room to enter into the particulars of the scandalous malpractices 
Which marked the whole course of the judicial proceeding against Joan, and of 
Which the Procés de Réhabilitation contains abundant evidence : but we cannot 
forbear mentioning the affecting statement of Manchon, one of the priest notaries 
employed in taking down the depositions, who at the close of his testimony respect- 
ing the manner in which the proceedings were conducted, and the edifying orti- 
tude with which Joan suffered death, adds, that “with the money paid him for his 
trouble and labour in the process he bought a missal, that he might remember her, 
and pray to God for her.” —Procés de Réhabilitation, t. iii. p. 150. 
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veneration which she felt for the latter, and by her devoted 
loyalty to her rightful sovereign, touching whose affairs she 
might not feel herself at liberty to make any statements to his 
declared enemies. ‘The following extract will give our readers an 
idea of the manner in which she kept her judges at bay bya 
reference to her “ voices :”>— 


‘She said that last night she heard a voice telling her to answer 
boldly. Being asked whether the voice prohibited her from stating 
all that was asked of her, she said: ‘I shall not answer you on this 
point. And I have revelations touching the king, which I shall not 
tell you.’ Being asked if the voice had prohibited her from telling 
these revelations, she answered: ‘1 have no instruction about it, 
Give me a fortnight, and I will answer you on this point.’ And 
having asked a further delay, she said: ‘If the voice prohibits me, 
what will you say to that?’ Being again asked if it was forbidden her, 
she answered : ‘ You may believe that men have not forbidden it me.’ 
She also said, that she would not answer the question that day, and that 
she did not know whether she should answer it or not, till it should be 
revealed to her. She also said, she firmly believed—as firmly as she 
believed the Christian faith, and that God has redeemed us from the 
pains of hell—that that voice comes from God, and by his appoint- 
ment. Being asked whether that voice, which she said appeared to her, 
was an angel, or whether it came immediately from God, or whetner it 
was the voice of any saint, male or female, she answered : ‘ That voice 
comes from God; and I believe that I am not telling you quite all I 
know; and I am more afraid of doing wrong by saying any thing that 
may be displeasing to these voices, than I am about answering you.’” 
—Procés de Condamnation, t. i. p. 63. 


Whatever might be the impression left on the mind by the 
former part of this examination, the latter part strongly tends to 
re-establish one’s confidence in the sincerity of her belief; the 
more so as she repeatedly expressed the conviction which she 
felt, that she was acting under the immediate command and 
guidance of God, in the strongest possible terms, yet without the 
least presumption. We select the following passages by way of 
example :— 


“If you were rightly informed concerning me, you ought to wish 
that I was out of your hands. I have done nothing but by revelation.” 
Ibid. p. 51, " 

“She would rather be torn asunder by horses, than to have come into 
France without God’s permission.”—Jbid, p. 74. 

“ Being asked if she always did and fulfilled what the voices bid 
her, she answered, that to the best of her ability she fulfilled God's 
commandment given her by her voices, as far as she understood it. 


And the voices give her no commandment without the will of God.”— 
Ibid. p. 168, 
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When the articles of the indictment were read over to her, 
she observed upon the 15th article, which charged her with 
obduracy and disobedience to the Church, because she would not 
obey the directions of her judges in opposition to those of her 


yoices :— 


“She would rather die, than recall that which she had done by the 
commandment of our Lord.”—/rocés de Condamnation, t. i. p. 227. 


And on the 50th article being read, in which she was accused 
of frequently and daily invoking evil spirits, to which, as was 
charged against her, she gave the names of saints and angels, she 
answered : 

“*T have already made answer concerning them,’ and that she would 
call these voices to her aid so long as she lived. Being asked in what 
way she asked for them, she answered; ‘1 call upon God and our 
Lady to send me counsel and comfort, and then they send it me.’ 
Being asked in what words she asked, she answered, that she asked in 
this way, in French: ‘ Most sweet God, in honour of thy holy passion, 
I pray Thee, if Thou lovest me, to reveal to me how I am to answer 
those Church folks. I know well, as to the clothes *, the command- 
ment, how I' came to put them on; but I know not by what means I 
shall leave them off. Therefore may it please Thee to teach it me.’ ”"— 
Ibid. t. iii. p. 279. 


This firmness of conviction did not forsake her even at the 
sight of the instruments of torture, which being shown her, she 
replied : 

‘Verily, if you should cause me to be torn limb from limb, and cause 
my soul to depart from my body, I will not tell you any thing else ; and 
if I should tell you any thing else, I shall ever after say that you drew it 
from me by force.”—Z/bid. p. 400. 


This bold declaration saved her from the rack, the majority of 
the court being averse to the infliction of barbarities so evidently 
unavailing against a resolution so bold and so constant. 

Another point in her examination, which is not quite satisfac- 
tory, are certain statements made by her, touching an attendance 
of angels at her interview with Charles, and the conveyance to 
him by a messenger from heaven of a crown, richer than any 


* This has reference to the male apparel, which she said she put on by direction 


of her voices when she went to the war. Being required to resume female 
apparel, and refused permission to hear mass unless she did so, she was much 
troubled in conscience how she should act. She was ultimately prevailed on to 
comply at the time of her recantation ; but immediately after she resumed her 
male attire, it does not clearly appear for what reason, tl 
dictory ; and this fact was the principal allegation agains 
execution as a relapsed heretic. 


the evidence being contra- 
t her for procuring her 
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earthly crown ; statements which are not only at variance with 
historical fact, but in themselves so strange, that It 1s difficult to 
avoid the suspicion of intentional mystification of her judges, in 
the vague hope that the perplexity and delay occasioned thereby, 
might in some way or other serve her cause. Her own subse- 
quent explanation, adopted by ‘Theodorus de Leeliis, auditor of 
the Rota, in his opinion on the process, that she spoke these 
things “in a figure,” is hardly satisfactory ; nor will it account 
for the whole of the statements in question. Possibly they may 
in part have arisen from the visions of her excited imagination, 
and have been made by her in all sincerity ; a supposition which 
is supported by one of her answers, in which she says, that 
“angels often come among Christians without being seen, and 
that she has often seen them among Christians.” 

At all events it is perfectly clear from the general tenor of her 
depositions, and especially from the constancy of her affirmations 
immediately before her death, coupled with the pious resignation 
and heroie fortitude of that death, that she was herself firmly 
impressed with the reality of the visions she saw, and the voices 
she heard. A few passages taken here and there from the 
different examinations in support of this view of her case, and 
in illustration of the tone of her mind, and of her general cha- 
racter, is all that our limits will permit us to add on this part of 
our subject. 

As regards her voices, the most remarkable of her statements 
are the following :— 


“When she was thirteen years old, she had a voice from God, to 
assist her in directing her conduct; and on the first occasion she was 
in great fear, The voice came about mid-day in the summer, in 
her father’s garden: she, Joan, had fasted on the day before’; and she 
heard the voice on her right hand towards the Church, and she rarely 
hears it without a brightness. This brightness is on the same side on 
which the voice is heard; but on that side there generally is a great 
brightness. And when she, Joan, came into France, she often heard 
that voice.” —Procés de Condamnation, 2nd sess. t. i. p. 52. 

“Being asked whether it was the voice of an angel which spoke to 
her, or of a saint, male or female, or the voice of God immediately, she 
answered, that the voice was that of St. Catherine and of St. Margaret. 
And their figures were crowned with beautiful crowns, very rich and very 
precious. ‘And of this,’ she said, ‘I have licence from the Lord to 


» The connexion between her visions and previous fasting appears again 5 for 
instance, in the third session she was asked what was the last time of her taking 
nourishment, She answered that she had neither eaten nor drank anv thing since 
noon the day before, and added that she had “ heard her voices both yesterday and 
to-day.” —DProces de Condamnation, t. i. p. 61. 
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tell; but if you doubt about it, you may send to Poictiers where I was 
questioned formerly.’ "—Proceés de Condamnation, t. i. p. 71. 

“ Being asked whether she had seen St. Michael and those angels” 
(whose appearance was before mentioned by her) “ bodily and really, 
she answered: ‘I saw them with my bodily eyes, as well as I see you; 
and when they departed from me, | wept, and wished they had taken 
me away with them.’ ’’—J/bid, p. 73. 

“She said also, that she was wounded in the neck by an arrow, at 
the storming of the bastille of Pont; but she received great comfort 
from St. Catherine, and was healed within a fortnight; nor did she 
on uccount of her wound cease to ride and to transact business,”— 
Ibid, p. 79. . 

“She said also, that she would have died, if it were not for the 
revelation which daily comforts her.”—J/bid, p. 88. 

‘She says that she feels great joy when she sees St. Michael; and 
she thinks she cannot be in mortal sin, since she sees him. She also 
says that St. Catherine and St. Margaret gladly hear her confession, 
occasionally, and in turns.”—Z/bid. p. 89. 

“ Being asked whether the angel did not fail her in regard to success, 
seeing she was taken prisoner, she answered, ‘that she believes, 
since itso pleased God, that it is for the best she should have been 
taken.’ Being asked whether the angel did not fail her in regard to 
gifts of grace, she answered, ‘ How should he fail me, since he daily 
comforts me?’ And she understands him to say, that that comfort 
comes from St. Catherine and St. Margaret. Being asked whether 
she called those saints, or whether they came to her without being 
called, she answered, that they often came without being called ; and 
at other times, if they did not come, she would speedily ask God to 
send them. Being asked whether those saints had ever failed to come 
when she called for them, she answered, she never wanted them, but 
she had them.”—J/bid. pp. 126, 127. 


Oceasionally the questions put to her respecting her visions 
are impertinent to the last degree, especially when it 1s remem- 
bered that they were put by ecclesiasties of a Church, with whose 
legends the visions of Joan were perfectly consonant. But she 
generally replied to them with great propriety, and in a manner 
consistent with her belief in the reality of her visions. A few 
examples may suffice. 


“Being asked how she knows whether what appears to her is a 
man ora woman, she answered, that she knew and distinguished them 
by their voices, and that they revealed themselves to her.”—-Proces de 
Condamnation, t. i. p. 85. 

“Being asked if their hair (of St. Catherine and St. Margaret) was 
long and flowing, she answered, ‘I do not know.’ She also says she 
does not know if they had arms or any other definite members. Also 
she said that they spoke excellently and beautifully, and she per- 
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fectly understood them. Being asked how they spoke, if they had no 
members, she answered, ‘I leave that to God.’ She also said the voice 
was beautiful, sweet, and gentle, and spoke French. Being asked if 
St. Margaret spoke English, she answered, ‘ How should she speak 
English, seeing she does not side with the English ?’”—J/bid. p. 86. 

“Being asked in what form St. Michael appeared to her, she 
answered, ‘ she saw no crown on him; and of his garments she knows 
nothing.’ Being asked if he was naked, she answered, ‘ Do you think 
that God has not wherewith to clothe him?’ Being asked whether he 
wore hair, she replied, ‘ Why should it have been cut off?’”—ZJbid, 
5th sess. p. 89. 

“ Being asked whether she b@lieves that St. Michael and St. Gabriel 
have natural heads, she answered, ‘ I saw them with my own eyes, and 
I believe that they were those angels themselves, as firmly as I believe 
that there is a God.’ ”—Jbid. p. 93. 

‘“‘ Being asked in what part of her person she touched St. Catherine, 
she answered, ‘ You will get no more on this head.’ Being asked 
whether she had ever kissed or embraced St. Catherine or St. Mar- 
garet, she answered that she had embraced them both. Being asked 
whether they had a nice smell, she answered, ‘ It is a good thing to know; 
they had a nice smell.’ Being asked whether in embracing them she 
felt heat or any thing else, she answered, that she could not embrace 
them without feeling and touching them. Being asked in what part 
of their bodies she embraced them, the upper or lower, she answered, 
that it was more fitting to embrace them in the lower than in the upper 
part.” —Z/bid. pp. 185, 186. 


While she thus skilfully parried the attempts of her judges to 
turn her apparitions into ridicule, or to involve her in some 
absurdity, she showed no less acuteness of mind in the replies 
which she made to a variety of difficult theological questions pro- 
posed to her, with the evident intention of entangling her in some 
constructive heresy. Some of these are very striking, and mani- 
fest great ability and a strong and sincere religious conviction. 


‘* Being asked whether she knew herself to be in a state of grace, 
she answered : ‘If 1 am not, may God bring me into it; and if Iam, 
may God preserve me in it. There is nothing in the world I should be 
more sorry for than to know that I was not ina state of grace.’ She 
said, moreover, that if she were in a state of sin, she believes the 
voices would not come to her.”—Procés de Condamnation, t. i. p. 65. 

‘** Being asked whether it was for any merit of her own that God 
sent his angel to her, she answered, that the angel came for a great 
purpose ; and that she was in hopes her king would have believed that 
sign, and that men would cease to argue with her; and also that the 
angel came to give succour to the good people in the town of Orleans, 
and also for the merits of her king and of the good Duke of Orléans. 
Being asked why she had this mission more than any other, she 
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answered, that it pleased God to do this through a simple girl, in order 
to drive back the king’s enemies.” —/bid. pp. 144, 145. 

Being asked, if, after her voices told her that she should finally go 
into Paradise, she holds herself assured that she shall be saved, and 
that she shall not be damned in hell, she answered that she firmly be- 
lieves what those voices told her, namely, that she shall be saved, as 
firmly as if she were in Paradise already.—Being asked, if, after this 
revelation, she believes it impossible for her to sin mortally, she 
answered, ‘I do not know, but leave it all to God.’ And when she 
was told that this answer was of great weizht, she answered, that she 
also accounts this a great treasure.” —Jbid. p. 156. 

‘* Being asked whether she knew that St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
hate the English, she answered, ‘ They love what God loves, and hate 
what God hates.’—Being asked whether God hated the English, she 
answered, that touching either the love or the hatred which God had 
towards the English, or how He would deal with them as to their souls, 
she knows nothing; but this she well knows, that they will be driven 
out of France, except those who shall remain and die there, and that 
God will send victory to the French against the English.’ — Being 
asked whether God was for the English, when they had good success in 
France, she answered, that she did not know whether God hated the 
French ; but she believes that it was his will to let them be punished 
for their sins, if they were in any.”—/bid. p. 178. 

“Being asked whether her banner derived more power from her 
than she from her banner, or the contrary, she answered, that, as 
touching the victory of her, Joan, or of her banner, it rested all with 
God.—Being asked whether the hope of obtaining the victory rested 
on her banner or on herself, she answered, that it rested on God, and 
no where else.—-Being asked whether, if any other person had carried 
the same banner, he would have had the same good success as Joan 
herself, she answered: ‘I know not; I leave that to God.’—Being 
asked if any one of her own party had given her his banner to carry, 
whether she would have had the same confidence in it as in her own 
banner, which was appointed her from God; and being specially 
asked this question, in regard to the banner of her king, she answered : 
‘I preferred carrying that which was appointed me from God, And 


yet I leave it all to God.’ ”’—Jbid. pp. 182, 183. 


On the ticklish question of submission to the decision of the 
Church, which was again and again pressed upon her, by argu- 
ment, as well as by the denial of the Holy Eucharist—a privation 
which she felt deeply—and by the fear of the horrible punish- 
ment which awaited her, she framed her replies with a degree of 
good sense and good feeling, which, considering her age, her sex, 
her education, and condition, and the nature of the tribunal be- 


fore which she was arraigned, is truly astonishing. 


“ First, she was asked whether she will refer herself to the judgment 
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of the Church on earth, touching all that was said and done by her, 
whether good or evil; especially touching the falls, crimes, and trans- 
gressions laid to her charge, and touching all that relates to her trial ; 
she answered, that touching what is so demanded of her, she refers 
herself to the Church militant, provided it do not prescribe to her any 
thing impossible. And she states what she considers impossible ; 
namely, that she should revoke the things which she has said and done, 
and which she has declared in the said process that she did, by visions 
and revelations from God; and these she will not revoke on any ac- 
count. And that which God has caused her to do, and has commanded 
her, and hereafter shall command her, she will not cease to do, for any 
man living; and it is impossible fur her to revoke any of it. And 
in case the Church should require her to do aught else, contrary to the 
commandment which she said she had received from God, she would 
not do it on any account. 

‘* And being asked, whether, if the Church militant were to tell her 
that her revelations are delusions, or diabolical devices, she will refer 
herself to the Church, she answered, that on this point she will always 
refer herself to God, whose commandment she will always do ; and that 
she well knows that what is contained in her process came to pass by 
the commandment of God, and whatever she affirms in the said process 
that she did by God’s commandment, it would be impossible for her to 
do the contrary ; and in ease the Church should command her to do the 
contrary, she will refer herself as to this not to any man in the world, 
but only to God, if she did not always obey his good commandment.—- 
Being asked, whether she believes herself to be subject to the Church 
of God which is on earth, namely, to our Lord the pope, the cardinals, 
archbishops, bishops, and other prelates of the Church, she answered : 
‘Yes; God being first served.’ —Being asked whether she had a com- 
mandment from her voices not to submit herself to the Church militant 
on earth, and to its judgment, she answered, that she does not make 
any answer of her own head, but that whatever answer she makes, is 
by commandment of her voices, and they do not command her other- 
wise than to obey the Church, God being first served.”—Procés de Con- 
damnation, t. i. pp. 824—326. 


The same firmness of tone she maintained in what the holy 
office termed the exhortatio caritativa, and in the subsequent 
public admonition addressed to her as a preliminary to her exe- 
cution, At the close of the latter she exclaimed :— 


‘** T leave it all in the hands of God, my Creator; Him I love with 
all my heart ;’ and being asked if she wished to make any further 
answer to the said general admonition, she replied: ‘I leave it in the 
hands of my Judge; He is the King of heaven and earth.’ "—Jbid. 
pp. 385, 3886. 
lor a moment, and only for a moment, at the sight of the 
fearful preparations for her execution, her fortitude forsook her, 
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and she was prevailed upon to declare that she submitted herself 
to the judgment of the Church, and to affix her signature to a 
form of recantation. But the triumph which her enemies thus 
obtained was of short duration; the strength of her conviction 
soon returned in the solitude of the prison, and she revoked, with 
a full knowledge of the terrible death which awaited her, the 
recantation which had been extorted from her a few days before, 
on the express ground that her ‘ voices” required it of her. 


‘Being asked what her voices told her, she answered, that God sent 
to tell her by St. Catherine and St. Margaret how great a pity it was 
for her to have consented to such great treason in making an abjuration 
and revocation to save her life, and that by saving her life she was 
damning herself. She also said, that before Thursday (the day of recan- 
tation) her voices told her what she was going to do that day, and 
what she then actually did. She says, moreover, that her voices told 
her when she stood upon the scaffold, before the people, that she 
should boldly reply to the preacher, whom she called a false preacher, 
because he said she had done several things which she had not done. 
She also said, that if she were to say that God had not sent her, she 
would damn herself; and that, in truth, God had sent her. Also, she 
said, that her voices told her after Thursday, that she had done a great 
wickedness, in confessing that she had not done right in what she had 
done. Also, she said, that whatever she said and recanted on that 
same Thursday, she did so merely through fear of the fire. Being 
asked whether she believed that those voices which appeared to her 
were St. Catherine and St. Margaret, she answered, yes, and that they 
were from God.”—Procés de Condamnation, t. i. pp. 456, 457. 


With such fortitude, and with the unaffected piety which, by 
the unanimous testimony of many eye-witnesses of her execution, 
she displayed to the very last, the supposition of imposture is 
wholly incompatible; and as we have shown the hypothesis of 
divine inspiration to be equally inadmissible, the case was clearly 
one of high mental and nervous excitement, by which not the 
imagination only, but the very senses were deluded. And having 
arrived at this contlusion, we shall, mindful of the adage, ‘“ Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam,” leave the case in the hands of the physiolo- 
gists, and proceed to analyze a far less difficult and less mysterious 
subject, viz. the 7'rilogie Nationale of M..ALex. SouMET. 

As its title indicates, it consists of three parts, yclept severally, 
PIdylle, ow Jeanne D’ Are Bergere, P Lpopée, ou Jeanne DP’ Are 
Guerriere, and la Tragédie, ow Jeanne D?Are Martyre. T he 
last-named. title would be equally suitable to the whole ‘ 77 
logie,” at least, if departed heroes and heroines have any sense of 
the treatment to which they are subjected at the hands of those 
who undertake to celebrate their deeds. As for the epithet 
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“nationale,” M. Soumet’s performance has a twofold claim to 
it: first, because it treats of a national subject, and secondly, 
because it is gorged with that “keen hatred and round abuse ” 
of England and the English, which, with a certain, and we fear a 
yery numerous, school of French literati and politicians, is deemed 
eminently national. Of this we have a rich specimen at once in 
the ‘‘ prologue,” where the “soul of the world” is represented as 
cut in halves, the British Channel heaving its uneasy tide between 
the two moieties. Let not our readers suppose that we are play- 
ing upon their credulity, for thus runs M. Soumet’s fvvere 
povea: 
“ L' Angleterre stérile et la France féconde 
Ont en deux larges parts scindé 'dme du monde.” 


And then follows a portraiture of the two nations, exhibiting 
“that to this,” as “ Hyperion to a satyr;” and thereupon M. 
Soumet, with truly national self-complaceney, bids us ‘look upon 
this picture, and on this, the counterfeit presentment ” of the two 
halves of the world’s soul. We have no hope of being able to 
render into plain English prose the inflation of M. Soumet’s 
French rhymes, but we will do our best. France, then, or the 
half-soul which falls to the share of France,—we are not clear 
which, but it does not matter,— 


‘From the cradle raised herself to grasp dominion: the flower of de- 
votion grows in the air she breathes; her lip either pouts in war or is 
curled in derision; her heart is always warmed by her brilliant sky ; 
under a radiating forehead she always carries a soul open to tears in an 
amazon bosom.” 


We confess ourselves somewhat puzzled by this topography 
of the inner soul of France. But we proceed — 


‘‘ Affixing her crown to every virtue, consoling with her compassion 
the prostrate nations ; or to re-establish them in calmer destinies, offer- 
ing to their misfortune the alms-gift of her palms; making of her 
ols at all times and every where, a solemn round of the ladder 
oT neaven, 


_ We cannot venture to send forth this last trope without show- 
Ing cause for the nonsense we have penned : 


** Faisant de sa pensée, en toul temps, en tout licu, 
Un degré solennel de l'échelle de Dieu,” 


and having done so, we resume :-— 


sé . > . . . . . . 
And when doubt spreads its dominion far and wide, finding human 
certainty again in honour, she is great, and proud, and even in her mis- 
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fortunes a reflexion of her name suffices to gild the universe. Heroism 
is always her second nature.” 


We hope our readers will let us off with this specimen. It is 
the hardest thing we ever did in the way of “rendering,” and 
we really despair of some three or four score lines of this glorious 
rhodomontade, in which we learn by the way that France is very 
much annoyed at the Congress of Vienna for not allowing her to 
wear the Rhine for a girdle all the way, an annoyance which 
she expresses by the significant exclamation, ‘ Regardons [eau 
couler.’ Furthermore, we learn that Malebranche is another 
Plato, and France the sphinx of all the @rigmes suprémes ; that 
the latter keeps, ‘‘like all the great prophets,” a fiery chariot— 
not a Brougham, we apprehend, but a Joinville ;—that the Celts 
have thrown a great many mots Adamiques into the flots acadé- 
miques of the French language ; and that, what no one conver- 
sant with the modern history of France could have suspected, 
“noble France bequeaths to the earth the true laws of the code 
humanitaire.” 

Such is M. Soumet’s ‘ Hyperion ;” let our readers guess what 
his “ Satyr” may be. The sketch opens like an Old Bailey 
indictment, with the serious charge that England is 


** Criminelle toujours de lése-humanité ;” 


and then comes a long list of “ felonies and treasons.” We are 
charged with ‘“ extinguishing Moses with the breath of Locke ;” 
with pursuing a system of wholesale aggrandizement which never 
takes less than ‘ta segment of the globe;” and with being 
unreasonably indignant at the Czar for breaking our heads with 
his lumps of ice; and after a broad hint or two that nothing 
English ean ever find admission into heaven, the whole is wound 
up with a piece of rare and bold imagery, in which * perfidious 
Albion” is likened to a gigantic polypus, which feeds upon 
Whales. And so. ends the prologue, as it began, with 


“ 1’ Angleterre stérile et la France féconde 
. , 4 ” 
Ont en deux larges parts scindé l'dme du monde. 


To pass on from the prologue to the body of the poem, the 
“ Tdylle,” in six eantos, brings the history of Joan down to the 
period of her starting from Chinon for Orleans. In the first 
canto, after a brief introduction setting forth the state of things 
upon earth, the scene is transferred to heaven, where the angel 
of history, among whose occupations M. Soumet enumerates 
that of extracting, “as an algebraist deeply engaged in calcula- 


tion, the unknown quantity from every event,” 18 on the point of 
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“easting the ashes of France forth to the winds,” when St. 
Genoveva interposes her all-powerful intercession. lhe Irreverent, 
we had almost said the impious, tone in which this part of the 
subject is handled, is one of those exceedingly painful evidences 
which every now and then meet the eye, of the pravity of reli- 
gious sentiment engendered in the national mind of France, by 
a mixture of the unbelief and profaneness of the revolutionary 
school, with the scarcely less objectionable legends of popular 
Romanism. St. Genoveva addresses the Supreme Being in the 
following terms :— 


“ Were I upon earth, [ should this day sacrifice my life for France ; 
but I am near Thee, and in Paradise no one but thy Son can immolate 


himself,” 


And after a vast deal of expostulation in the style of that which 
in the “ 4Sneid” Juno and Venus address to Jove, and which 
we cannot better describe than by ealling it simply blasphemous, 


she says, 


** | shall not take for my guard (on her expedition for the protection 
of France) thy grand chariots, with their six-eyed wings, sending 
forth azure lightnings; but if, to drink from my chalice, if to follow 
my flight, thy holy soldiery should leave heaven deserted .... Thou 
wilt pardon me.” 


Lastly, she winds up the whole of her pleadings with the grave 
complaint : 

““My soul is less powerful here, than my bier in St. Peter's 
chapel ;” 
& proposition which contains more truth within a few words, 
upon the subject of saint-worship, than we have often met with, 
and more, probably, than M. Soumet himself was quite aware of. 
But the plea of St. Genoveva is not the most objectionable part 
of the scene in question : 


“The great Voice replies: ‘ Between thy people and me tet a 
victim as pure as thyself be lifted up'. Let her offer herself for thy 
people in a divine mystery, even as my Son offered Himself to redeem 
the earth; and thy people shall live for ever.’ ” 


The latter part of the first canto exhibits Charles in the com- 


pany of Agnes Sorel, under the walls of Chinon, in the soft 


i vw a2 x. ‘ . ? . 3 e 7 , 
The original contains, through the double sense of the word “ hostie,” a0 
allusion to the elevation of the host, which is untranslatable : the words are, 


* Entre ton peuple et moi 
Qu'il s’élére une hostie aussi pure que toi.”’ 
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dalliance of troubadour life, in which they are interrupted, first, 
by the arrival of a white deer, which takes refuge from the hunt 
at the feet of Agnes, and is by her protected against its pursuers; 
and shortly after by that of a knight mangled in battle, 


‘Having neither helmet nor shield left, his harness slit, and his 
breast laid open, the ruin of a man, escaped from St. Euverte, who 
painfully drags his stiffened foot over the ground, his hair all glued 
with clotted blood, and with his only remaining arm holding back his 
entrails.” 


He lays himself down to die before the loving couple, but first 
he breaks forth into a philippic against the inaction of Charles, 
which has in it more of the vehemence of life, than of the faint- 
ness of death, and more of prosy prolixity than belongs to either ; 
and at the close of it he releases his gushing entrails, and ‘‘ three 
spots of blood mark the white skin of the deer.” This fact 
M. Soumet places in stronger relief than naturally belongs to it, 
by adding at the end of the line three signs of exclamation ; ¢ 
method invariably resorted to by him, when, as is often the case, 
the actual sense of his words falls short of the would-be emphasis 
of his intention. 

Small as is the promise of poetic excellence in this exordium, 
the performance which follows, falls, if possible, below it. In the 
second Canto the arrival of Joan of Are is announced to Charles, 
and a debate ensues, in which various objections are raised 
against her reception. The first comes from La Hire, who 
thinks it not impossible that Joan may be suborned by the 
English :— 

“ Their crooked paths are well known, and for the accomplishment of 
her gloomy designs England delights to walk in the ways of darkness. 
Perhaps she herself, skilful in deceiving us, and burning to smite us with 
the rod of shame, wishes that our immovable army should, instead of 
the great Dunois, choose a sibyl for its commander.” 


Another objector rises up in the person of the inquisitor Her- 
mangard, whose business it is to ‘extract death from the catholic 
crucible,” and who is in his own proper person ‘described as “an 
expiring world concentrated into a monk.” He sees in the story 
of the marvellous Maid at once the devices of ‘ the impure goat 
concealed under the iron mitre,” and breaks forth into a general 
lamentation on the spread of the black art, for which he suggests 
as a remedy that the whole ocean should be turned into a basin 
of holy water. The excitement produced in the royal council by 
his harangue, M. Soumet, who is any thing but happy in the choice 
of his tropes, compares to the noise of a pegtop whipped along bya 
little boy ; it is, however, fortunately alayed by the intervention 
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of St. Francois de Paule, who suggests that this may be a sign 
from heaven :— 


“Perhaps the triumph of France is written in heaven, in order to 
preserve Europe to Jesus Thrist, in order that the weight of England 
may not hereafter drag the whole earth down into some immense 
error.” 

His advice prevails; and Hermangard retires in disgust, but 
not before M. Soumet has done him the honour of comparing 
him, in another of his unhappy tropes, to a vulture in the Jardin 
des plantes, who seeing a fair swan rising into the air, would 
fain be at him, if the bars of his cage did not forbid it. Mean- 
while, in the third Canto Joan is brought into the royal presence; 
Charles denies himself, and points out one of his courtiers as the 
Dauphin, to which Joan replies in unequivocal prose, only that 
the rhyme xé¢tre follows in the next Ime :— 


“Eh! mon Dieu! c’est vous, non pas un autre.” 


After unfolding her mission, she proceeds, at Charles’s request, 
in this and the three following Cantos, to detail her history, in 
which M. Soumet follows the general legend, with an occasional 
enlargement of his own invention. Thus he makes her tell the 
king, that she was in the constant habit of reciting the story of 
Judith and Holofernes, her Bible being always open at that place, 
covered with a veil; M. Soumet forgetting that in the previous 
Canto he made her say :— 


‘ T’alphabet est un livre 4 mes yeux inconnu.” 


Passing over sundry incidents, we hasten on to the conelusion 
of the fifth Canto, when a magnificent diadem, borne by 
seraph’s hand, descends upon the head of Charles, which Joan 
tells him, is ‘a present from her guardian angel.” The sixth 
Canto, which is a continuation of Joan’s narrative, bears the 
extraordinary title, ‘ Apparition de Monsvicneur [’Archange 
Saint Michel,” an event which M. Soumet, less discreet than 
Joan herself in her examination at Rouen, describes with vast 
particularity, asserting, inter alia, that he came to her “in an 
azure mantle, through an old wall,” and that the sound of the 
beating of his wings was—could M. Soumet find no apter image 
in the wide creation ?—* like the noises which proceed from swal- 
lows’ nests.” The prayer which Joan offers up after his depar- 
ture, corresponds with the fundamental idea of the whole poem, 
already disclosed by the intercession of St. Genoveva :— 


“Lord, have mercy on us! See our kings proscribed, our towns 
alarmed, Art Thou no longer the God that rules the hosts? If our 
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faults draw down the wrath of heaven, PuNISN ME ATONE, For I 
OFFER MYSELF For ALL?! Restore, restore to France her former 


? 


glory ! 

This prayer is answered by St. Genoveva, who appears to her ; 
a vision of paradise, where, as M. Soumet specially mentions, 
“the young sparrows never tumble out of their nests,” closes the 
day and the scene. A conversation between Joan and her 
mother, in which the latter endeavours to prevail on her to 
abandon her project, and which is written in a strain of inimitable 
prose, drowning the very rhymes in its dulness, follows; then 
comes the history of her application to Robert de Baudricour, 
and of her progress to Chinon. The conclusion of the Canto 
contains an account of the preparations made for her expedition, 
in which is inserted a rhymed paraphrase of Joan’s letter to the 
English leaders, which ends with the following climax : — 


* Done ne résistez plus; vous vous tromperiez fort, 
Si vous pensiez que Dieu craint le duc de Bedfort !” 


Having given our readers this taste of M. Soumet’s quality, we 
shall not weary them by following our poet through all the strange 
and often repulsive scenery of the ‘ épopé,” which contains, 
only in rhyme, all that apparatus of external horrors, and of 
strange fantastic situations, and all those exhibitions of human 
nature depraved by the vilest, the bloodiest, the most lustful 
ana which unhappily characterize the popular literature of 
France in the present day, and which testify to the deep injury 
inflicted by the revolution upon the moral sense of that people ; 
an injury which is not to be effaced in the first nor in the second 
generation. The conceptions of wickedness are sensual and devil- 
ish to an unnatural degree, possible only in the mind of a people 
which has thrown down all the barriers which instinct, human 
civilization, and the ordinance of God, oppose to the full de- 
velopment of man’s natural corruption; the attempts to paint 
virtue and purity are equally unnatural, wanting both in free- 
dom and in depth; they display a total absence of the finer and 
deeper feelings, the nobler and loftier principles, whose growth 
1s possible only in an atmosphere of social morality and of pious 
reverence ; the dashes of religious sentiment which are intro- 
duced here and there, are coarse, carnal, and distorted, like the 
rudely carved idols of a demi-savage people. The poet deals 
exclusively with outward nature, with its wild elements, with 
the ferocious powers of the brute creation, with the carnal man, 
and his animal mind; there is a nauseating savour of flesh and 


2 This passage is put in capitals by M. Soumet. 
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blood, like the atmosphere of a slaughter-house, pervading the 
whole; and heaven itself is, like the Walhalla of our barbarous 
ancestors, nothing more than a counterpart of the grossness of 
the earth. | 

‘To a conception so essentially unearthly, as is the Maid of 
Orleans, nothing could be more uncongenial than the inspirations 
of such a muse; and this the “ épopée” of ‘* Jeanne @ Are 
Guerridre” abundantly proves. The heavenly inspiration of ‘ the 
missioned Maid,” the lofty bearing with which she accomplished 
her high career, the virgin purity and the commanding enthu- 
siasm of her character, will not bear the defiling association of an 
Arab slave with a half-tamed lion, now lying in wait to take away 
her life, and then under the influence of a half voluptuous fascina- 
tion watching over her, and making use of poison, of the dagger, 
and of the savage strength of his companion brute for her defence ; 
or the offensive contrast of a boastful infidel from whose giant 
force the blood shed by an iron crucifix cannot protect her, 
because the miscreant sets his foot upon it, and she owes her 
safety to the timely operation of the poison administered by the 
provident treachery of her Arab admirer and slave. ‘Through such 
scenes as these, indifferently relieved by her being made to de- 
liver, in the Cathedral of Rheims, a prophetic lecture in rhyme 
on the future destinies of France, not forgetting Napoleon, that 


** phoenix-king,” whom 


‘Hideous England, that colossal spider which crushes its victims 
with its long maritime arms, seizes, tortures, strangles, and gnaws,” 


the Maid is brought down to the close of her martial career. 
During the coronation ceremony she feels herself unaccountably 
forsaken by the spirit which animated her; in consequence of 
which she desires to retire to her former home; but the king 
insists on retaining her in his service against her will, It is in 
this state, dispirited, and irritated moreover by the growing 
jealousies of the leaders of the French army, that she one day 
meets a “fille de joie” in the camp. In virtuous indignation she 
strikes her with the sword of Charles Martel, with which all her 
victories had been won, and that blow finally seals her fate. The 
unhallowed contact breaks the sword: the presence of the arch- 
angel, from whom she had received it, is henceforth withheld from 
her; her supernatural power forsakes her; she sinks back to the 
level of common mortals ; her high courage is turned to brooding 
despair; and abandoned by all the leaders of the French host, 
eared for by none but the Arab and his lion, who both perish in 
the attempt to save her, she falls at last into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, whose ery, * Prisonnitre,” with the emphatic accompaniment 
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of three signs of exclamation, closes the twelfth Canto, and the 
“ épopée.” 

‘The last piece of the Zrilogie, entitled the “ tragédie,” hardly 
deserves that name; being nothing more than a continuation of 
the subject in the form of a dramatic dialogue, subdivided into 
five parts. ‘The scene opens with Joan asleep in prison; she is 
visited by St. Francois de Paule, who after an altercation with 
Hermangard, determines to make interest in her favour with the 
Duke of Bedford; while on his way to do so, he discovers that 
Hermangard has, by holding out to him the prospect of its being 
of service to his daughter, procured from the father of Joan a 
statement in which she is declared insane, and guilty of intermed- 
dling with magic arts. The base fraud which has been practised 
upon the feelings of the old man, is however exposed during the 
trial of her case, at which the Duke of Bedford presides, Her- 
mangard pleading against her, and St. Francois de Paule for her ; 
when Hermangard being foiled in his purpose, seeks the ve 
tion of the Duke of Burgundy for effecting the destruction of Joan. 
The duke visits her in prison, and at first seeks to gain her over 
to his side ; instead of which he is induced, by the eloquence of 
the Maid, to renounce the English, and henceforth becomes her 
champion. The Inquisition, acting under the direction of Her- 
mangard, having condemned her to death, Burgundy appears to 
plead for her, and challenges the Duke of Bedford to a single 
combat, upon the issue of which the life or death of Joan is to 
depend. Burgundy being conquered, the execution is proceeded 
with, and Joan of Are is seen on the pile, waving her banner, 
which the Inquisitor Hermangard has been so obliging as to restore 
to her for the occasion. The whole is crowned by an epilogue, 
in which M. Soumet, pursuing the subject still further, exhibits 
the Maid of Orleans, with scientifie precision, as ‘‘ squelette 
calciné,” and then passes on to the unseen world, where Isabel, 
who had died about the same time, is doomed to eternal death, 
while Joan of Are is welcomed to heaven by the Virgin Mary, 
St. Genoveva, the archangel St. Michael, and others. But even 
here M. Soumet cannot leave the subject; his ruling passion 
is strong in death, and before he brings his effusion to a close, he 
takes care to intimate that the pile of the Maid, 


“That monument of triumph and of blame, raises a separation wall 
of fire between London and Paris.” 


For the sake of both nations, we hope that no more serious 
misunderstandings may arise between them, than this grievance 
of M. Soumet ; a grievance which, we may observe by the way, 
is wholly destitute of foundation; for contrary to the popular 
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notion, which attributes the disgraceful legal murder of Joan to 
the English, the documents published by M. Quicherat clearly prove, 
that the French were themselves the chief actors in this barbarous 
persecution. Whatever share the English had in setting the 
roceeding against her on foot, it is an undeniable fact, that the 
Galoualte of Paris, which took the lead in requiring her to be 
arraigned, and would gladly have got the process into its own 
hands, pronounced its solemn decision against her; and that all 
the judges before whom she was arraigned, and by whose perversion 
of justice her condemnation was mainly procured, were French- 
men; the leading person among them, the Bishop of Beauvais, 
acting his part as Judicial persecutor with an alacrity and vehe- 
mence of zeal which must have rendered any thing like compul- 
sion on the part of the English quite superfluous. Of the 
disgrace, therefore, which undoubtedly attaches to Joan’s death, 
by far the largest and heaviest share belongs of right to France; 
and while England has done at least poetic justice to her 
memory, France has not as yet discharged even that debt, nor is 
likely to do so, unless a poet should arise of a very different 
spirit and calibre from that of M. Alex. Soumet. 

After all that has been written by poets of different countries 
on this highly poetic subject, the drama of Schiller, notwith- 
standing its faults, especially in the dénouement of the story, still 
stands unrivalled ; and we cannot but hail the idea of transplant- 
ing into the field of English literature a performance which 
justly ranks among the masterpieces of the great German bard. 
Two attempts which have recently been made to effect this are 
now lying before us, and we shall endeavour, before we bring our 
article to a close, to give our readers some idea both of the drama 
of Schiller, and of the merit of the two translations quoted at 
the head of this article. 

One of these, that of Miss Swanwick, is unfortunately incom- 
plete, the authoress having selected for translation those portions 
of the drama only, which are immediately connected with the Maid 
of Orleans herself. This is to be regretted, because the know- 
ledge of the original, and the facility for rendering its sense with 
tolerable accuracy and faithfulness into flowing English verse, 
displayed in these fragments, prove her to be equal to the task 
whieh she has undertaken. In saying this, we do not mean to 
convey an unqualified approval of her translation; we think, and 
we shall presently show, that a closer adherence to the original 
might In some instances have been observed, without deteriorating 
the Knglish either in point of cadence or of expression. But we 
desire not to forget how great a command of both languages a 
really good translation requires, one which shall not merely render 
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the average sense in words of somewhat similar import, but which 

shall transfer the more recondite beauties of the original, nay, to a 

certain extent even its faults, if they be characteristic of the 
nius of the author, into another idiom. 

Such a command of the German it does not appear to us 
that Miss Swanwick possesses, and her translations are not 
therefore likely to take rank among those master-works of genius, 
by which, in some few rare instances, the productions of the human 
mind have been not only transplanted into, but, if such an expres- 
sion may be allowed, rendered indigenous in a foreign soil. But 
although we cannot place her in the first line of translators, we 
feel it but due to her to acknowledge, that she does possess the 
ordinary qualifications required in a translator of poetry, namely, 
1, a competent knowledge of the grammatical construction of 
the language from which the translation is made; 2, a sufficient 
acquaintance with that language to appreciate not only the general, 
but the idiomatic beauties of the work translated ; 3, a correct ear 
and a cultivated taste for poetic expression in the language into 
which the translation is made. 

Having enumerated these three qualifications, without possess- 
ing which no one should, in our opinion, intermeddle with the 
business of translating any thing, but especially masterpieces of 
literature, we may as well state at once that the author of the 
other translation of the Maid of Orleans, quoted at the head of 
this article, is wofully deficient in all the three. We make this 
statement with considerable reluctance, because the author in 
question is, we believe, a respectable writer in that field of litera- 
ture which is his own proper province ; but there are offences in 
the literary world to which no mercy can be extended; and we 
take the mangling of a great masterpiece of genius to be of that 
number, . 

Mr. Thompson himself deprecates criticism, and makes some 
sort of apology for the imperfections of his performance in his 
preface, by informing the reader that it was ‘ written at scraps 
of time,—leisure moments of laborious days.” This would be 
a valid excuse, indeed, if there had been any necessity, any very 
strong call of duty, for the author to publish a translation of the 
Maid of Orleans ; but it does not excuse a performance swarming 
with imperfections, being thrust upon the public, without any 
call or necessity, professedly as a cast taken from one of the 
finest specimens of German poetic art. Having deprived Mr. 
Thompson of the excuse which he alleges, we feel bound to pro- 
vide him with another. He tells us, in his preface, that ** all 


men must have some sleep ;” and we charitably conjecture, that 
to this undeniable necessity of nature our author generally yielded 
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while he was employed upon this work of art. Indeed, to be 
quite candid, we do not think that even if he had been always 
wide awake, and had had plenty of leisure at his command, Mr. 
Thompson would have been qualified for such an undertaking, on 
account of his deficiency in the three pre-requisites before-men- 
tioned. That he is wanting both in correctness of ear and 
in poetical taste, constantly diluting the sense of the original, 
and swelling its bulk with unmeaning and often inappropriate epi- 
thets, we shall not stop to demonstrate; a cursory glance over 
the specimens which we shall have occasion to quote, will abun- 
dantly illustrate his unnecessary and unpoetic prolixity; and a 
comparison with the German text will prove, to any one mode- 
mnt acquainted with that language, the imadequacy of his 
translation for rendering the beauties of the original. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with adducing a few proofs how ut- 
terly insufficient is even his grammatical knowledge of the lan- 
guage from which he has ventured to translate. None but the 
veriest ¢yro in German could have fallen into such palpable mis- 
takes as meet the eye at every turn in the translation before us. 
For instance, in the passage : 


‘* Dass Rauber in das kinigliche Frankreich 
Sich theilen mit dem Schnert, die edeln Stadte, 
Die mit der Monarchie gealtert sind, 

Dem Feind die rost’gen Schliissel iiberliefern,” 


Mr. Thompson, ignorant apparently of the phrase, ‘Sich i 
etwas theilen,” ** to share, to divide a thing,” translates as if the 
original read, “tin dem kiniglichen Frankreich,” and mistakes 
** die edeln Stiidte,” which is the nominative to “ iéberliefern,” for 
the accusative governed by ‘ theilen,” rendering the lines: 
‘* That spoilers in our fair imperial France 
Should parcel with the sword the noble cities 


That have grown ancient with the monarchy ; 
Hand over to the foe their rusty keys,” 


where it appears as if the spoilers handed over the keys. 
In the speech of Dunois, where he encourages Charles by the 
reflection that the war is not of his kindling, 


‘* Du hast thn nicht leichtsinnig selbst entflammt,” 


Mr. Thompson contrives to say just the reverse, only alleging 
that he had good cause for kindling it, thus: 


“ Thyself, for no light cause, hast kindled it.” 


Che expression, ‘dem Schicksal unterliegen,” which signifies 
‘ $9 . 
“to succumb to fate,” he renders, “to lie deneath the hand of 
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fate ;” ‘* Machtwort,” i.e. word of command, he renders “ war- 
ery ;” “das Schwert ist drunter, das mir dienen soll,” i.e. “the 
sword which is to serve me is among them,” among the other 
weapons, he renders, ‘beneath them all.” ‘ Jhr Herzoge, die 
das Reich verwesen,” i.e. ‘ye dukes who administer the realm, 
ye regents of the realm,” he renders, and we perceive Miss Swan- 
wick too, who is not usually found tripping, ‘‘ ye dukes who de- 
solate this realm ;” so the word ‘ Retchsverweser,” in a passage 
where the context ought to have drawn attention to the mistake, 
‘the destroyer of our realm,” instead of the “* Regent.” ** Entgegnet 
man mir so?” i.e. “am I treated thus?” he renders, *“ must I be 
thus encountered ?” ‘* den ernsten Kampf,” i.e. ‘ the severe fight,” 
he renders, ‘ the first encounter,” as if it were ersten ; “ fiinfzig,” 
i.e. “fifty,” he renders “fifteen ;” ‘ streng,” i.e. “severe,” he 
renders “strong ;” ‘“‘Schon vor des Kisens blanker Scheide schaudert 
mir,” i.e. **even the polished sheath of the sword alarms me,” he 
renders, *“‘ I shudder at the blaze of naked steel.” Those beau- 
tiful lines, in which Burgundy betrays his secret conviction of the 
innocence of Joan, and of the heavenly spirit by which she is 
animated : 
“* Verstrickend ist der Liige triiglich Wort, 

Doch ihre Rede ist wie eines Kindes. 

Wenn bise Geisler thr die Worte leihn, 

So ahmen sie die Unschuld siegreich nach ;” 


bear in Mr. Thompson’s translation a sense precisely the reverse 
of the original, from sheer ignorance of the language. He ren- 
ders them thus :— 


‘“‘ The treacherous voice of falsehood lays its snare 
Deep in the artless language of the child. 
When evil spirits would conquer souls by words, 
They wear the form of innocence.” 


Miss Swanwick renders correctly : 


“ Falsehood's fallacious words are full of guile, 
But hers are pure and child-like. Jf indeed 
Spirits of evil borrow this disguise, 

They copy innocence triumphantly.” 


Again, in the passage— 


“ Fiirchtet die Gottheit ; 
Des Schwerts, eh'ihr’s der Scheid’ entreisst. Loslassen 


Kann der Genaltige das Schwert ;” 
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Mr. Thompson refers DER Gewaltige, which is masculine, to 
die Gottheit des Schwerts, which is feminine, and so translates, 


“‘ Dread, ere ye unsheathe it, 
The godhead of the sword! that power sets free 
The war-fiend ;” 


whereas the meaning of the original is, that ‘the powerful 
may easily let loose the sword ;” but they cannot, as the poet 
goes on to say, recall it as easily. ‘* Meine Schifertrift,” Miss 
Swanwick correctly, ‘‘my shepherd walks,” Mr. Thompson ren- 
ders, “‘ my pastoral foi/.” On the death of Talbot, Lionel takes 
leave of him with these words : 


“ Kurz ist der Abschied fiir die lange Freundschaft,” 
which means obviously, 
Short is the parting for so long a friendship ;” 
yet Mr. Thompson contrives to escape the sense, and puts, 


** Short is the absence 
That interrupts an everlasting friendship.”’ 


These examples, taken here and there, as we noted them in 
looking over his performance, are more than enough to demon- 
strate Mr. Thompson's utter incompetency to translate Schiller; 
but in order to give our readers an idea how thickly strewn these 
mistranslations are, we will take them in order as they occur, at 
the first place that opens before us; marking not only those 
instances in which the sense of the original has been grossly 
mistaken by our author, but the numerous other cases also in 
which the expressions chosen by him are, though not absolutely 
erroneous, yet so unsuitable, that no moderately read German 
scholar would have thought of selecting them; while a little 
attention to the context would for the most part have been 
sufficient to have prevented their adoption. The passage from 
which we shall quote, is in the second scene of the prologue, 
part of the dialogue between Joanna, her father, and her lover. 
Thibaut d’Are urging upon his daughter the suit of Raimond, 
describes him as “dieser wackre Jiingling,” which means simply, 
‘this brave youth ;” or as Miss Swanwick renders n: * this 
noble youth;” but Mr. Thompson, misled apparently by the 
termination ding, translates, “ this bold stripling.” A little far- 
ther on Thibaut, in allusion to Joanna’s age and beauty, says— 


“Ich sehe dich in Jugendfiille prangen,” 
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which Miss Swanwick very properly renders, 
 T see thee blooming in thy youthful prime ;” 


but Mr. Thompson, misled by his dictionary, where, at, the word 
« prangen,” he finds, inter alia, “ to boast,” altogether misses the 
sense, and writes, 


“I see thee boast in haughtiness of youth.” 


Presently again, where Raimond interposes, to stop Thibaut’s 
torrent of reproach against his daughter, he begins his speech with 
the words, 

“ Lasst’s gut seyn, Vater Arc!” 


the meaning of which is, as again Miss Swanwick correctly 
gives it, 
“ Forbear, good father,” 


i.e. say no more,”—*“ trouble not the girl;” instead of which, 
Mr. Thompson, evidently unacquainted with the German 
phraseology, infelicitously renders : 


** Let well alone, good father.” 
Again, where Raimond describes Joan, 


** Standing erect, surrounded by her flock, 
With noble port, casting her thoughtful look 
Down on the petty kingdoms of the earth ;” 


it is evident that in the words, 
und den ernsten Blick 


Herabsenkt auf der Erde kleine Linder,” 


the poet means to convey the idea of Joan’s moral elevation, and 
of her commanding position, appointed to rule the destinies of 
kingdoms, without being moved by their petty interests. Of this 
exquisitely beautiful allusion there is no trace whatever in Miss 
Swanwick’s version, who only says, 
with noble form 
And earnest gaze bent on the world beneath.” 


But Mr. Thompson, though he suffers not the words thus to 
escape him, altogether misses the sense, making that which is a 
matter of moral elevation, a trite question of perspective : 


“‘ With noble port, and fixed and steady eye, 
Gazing on the diminished fields below.” 
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We say nothing of the dilution of the ‘* thoughtful look” into a 
“ fixed and steady eye ;” but what means Mr. Thompson by the 
two lines following ! 


‘‘ Then seems she somewhat loftier to betide, 
And oft I deem her maid of other days.” 


With the author’s leave, this is not English sense, much less 
the sense of the German; ‘to bdetide,” if there is any truth in 
Johnson, means “ to happen to, to befal, to bechance ;” never 
“to signify,” which is the sense in which Mr. Thompson uses 
the word, being suspended, as it would seem, between sleep and 
waking, between German and English, and misled by the analogy 
of sound in the German word ‘ bedeuten.” As for the “ maid of 
other days,” if any idea can attach to it at all, it is what the 
vulgar call ‘‘an old maid,” which Joan certainly was not. Much 


more appropriate again is Miss Swanwick’s version : 


** Looking, methought, as if from other times 
She came, foreboding things of import high ;” 


which, though not literally accurate, is perhaps the best way of 
giving the sense of Schiller’s, 
‘* Da scheint sie mir was Hoh’res zu bedeuten, 
Und diinkt mir’s oft, sie stamm’ aus andern Zeiten.” 


Occasionally Mr. Thompson splits upon that rock of all bad 
poets, bombast ; as in the following lines: 


* Schleicht sie, gleich dem einsiedlerischen Vogel, 
Heraus ins graulich diistre Geisterreich 
Der Nacht, tritt auf den Kreuzneg hin”. ... 


Miss Swanwick faithfully and simply : 


** She, like the solitary bird, creeps forth, 
And in the fearful spirit-realm of night 
To yon crossway repairs”... . 


Mr. Thompson : 
 Glides, like the midnight fonl of solitude, 


Into night’s grim and grisly realm of ghosts, 
And speeds her to the cross-road”.... 


; In matters of emphasis, too, he is not unfrequently at fault; 
thus : 

“ Warum erwihlt sie immer diesen Ort ?” 
which means, 


“Why this spot always does she choose ?” 
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he renders, 
“* Why should she ever choose this gloomy spot?” 


A little further on we have the unfortunate “ detide” again : 
* O das bedeutet einen tiefen Fall,” 


Miss Swanwick, quite satisfactorily, 


“ Oh, ’tis the prelude to some fearful fall !” 


but Mr. Thompson, 


**Oh, surely it betides some fearful fall!” 


This badge of sciolisms, grammatical, philological, and poetical, 
crowded together within the narrow compass of two pages, will, 
we think, suffice to convince our readers that if they wish to have 
an idea of Schiller, they must not commit themselves to the guid- 
ance of Mr. Thompson ; and that we have not exceeded the 
boundaries of fair criticism by pronouncing him, without circum- 
locution, wholly disqualified for the task of transplanting the 
master-works of German literature upon the soil of England. 

And now for the drama of Schiller. The outline of the story, 
as he gives it, keeps pretty closely to the historical legend in the 
earlier part of her career, but departs widely from it towards the 
close, principally with regard to the cause of Joan’s captivity and 
the manner of her death. The drama itself is preceded by a 
prologue, which opens the story ;—Thibaut d’Are, in recounting 
the calamities of the times, bestows his two elder daughters in 
marriage upon their suitors, that they may not be without pro- 
tection in such dangerous times ; he then turns to Joan, whose 
lover, Raimond, has in vain sought to win her heart. This gives 
the old man occasion to animadvert upon her solitary habits, and 
her mysterious communion with the unseen world, which he 
suspects to be “of evil.” During these discourses, Bertrand, 
one of their neighbours, arrives with news from the seat of war, 
and with a helmet which, by his account, a gipsy forced upon 
him, and then disappeared. Joanna considers this as a sign 
from heaven, and seizes the helmet; and as Bertrand continues 
to enumerate the mischances of the French army, and the successes 
of the enemy, she who hitherto had stood silent, grows more and 
more animated, and in a prophetic strain eee the approach- 
ing deliverance of the kingdom. ‘This is followed by the scene in 


which Joanna bids farewell to her home, in those stanzas of ex- 
quisite beauty, which more than any thing else that has been 
written in prose or in verse, image forth her inner mind. 
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The drama itself opens with a seene in the camp of Charles, in 
which all the perplexities of his position are successively intro- 
duced ; and Agnes Sorel, whose character 1s largely indebted to 
Schiller for the high poetry with which he has veiled its defects, 
sacrifices her jewels to relieve the Dauphin from the most press- 
ing of his necessities. While despair thus reigns among the fol- 
lowers of Charles, a knight arrives, bringing intelligence of a 
wondrous maiden, who had suddenly appeared on the scene of 
war, and had turned its tide; an anticipation of the military ex- 
jloits of Joan before her presentation to the king, which need- 
belly deviates from historie truth, and is scarcely in keeping with 
the character of her mission, while it serves no other purpose in 
the plot of the drama than to bring her on the stage with greater 
éclat. The announcement is followed by the immediate arrival of 
Joan herself; but, before her entrance, the Dauphin bids Dunois 
take his place and personate him. Instead of M. Soumet’s 


“ Eh! mon Dieu! c'est vous, non pas un autre,” 
Schiller makes her say,— 


** Bastard of Orléans, thou wilt tempt thy God! 
This place abandon, which becomes thee not! 
To this more mighty one the maid is sent.” 


as Miss Swanwick renders; or, as Mr. Thompson has managed 
to pervert and dilute the passage :— 
* Stay, 
Bastard of Orléans! thou wouldst tempt thy rum / 
Vacate that place at once that ill becomes thee ! 
My mission is to this thy master here.” 


Joan then declares to Charles the purport of three prayers which 
he had addressed to heaven the night before. Moved by this 
sign, Charles proclaims his belief in her divine mission ; and then 
the Archbishop of Rheims asks her of her birth and parentage: 
Schiller thus avoiding, by a reversal of the legendary order of 
events, the unpoetic episode of a theological commission of in- 
quiry, Joanna thus replies * :— 


‘“* Most reverend lord, Joanna is my name: 
I am but a poor shepherd’s lowly daughter, 
Born in the royal hamlet Dom Remi, 


5 We give this passage, one of the most beautiful and important in the whole 
drama, in a version of our own, as neither of the two before us is quite satis- 
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Which lies within the diocese of Toul *: 
There, from a child, 1 kept my father’s sheep. 
And much and often did I hear them tell 

Of the strange island people, who had cross’d 
The sea to make us slaves, and force upon us 
An alien lord who does not love the nation ; 
That they had seized the mighty town of Paris 


factory. For the benefit of those of our readers who are learned in German, we 


subjoin the original. 


Miss SwaNWICkK,. 


Most reverend father, I am call’d Jo- 
hanna ; 

I am a shepherd’s lowly daughter, born 

In Domremy, a village of my king, 

Included in the diocese of Tulle *, 

And from a child I kept my father’s 
sheep. 

Oft of the foreign islanders I heard, 

Who o’er the sea had come to make us 
slaves, 

And force us to obey a foreign king 

— not for the people. I was 
to 

That they had enter’d Paris, and usurp’d 


Mr. THompson. 


Most reverend lord, Joanna is my 
name. 

T am but the poor daughter of a hind 

Of my king’s village, Dom Remi, which 
lies 

Within the precinct of the church of 
Toul® ; 

And from a child I kept my father’s 
sheep. 

And much and oft I heard my neigh- 
bours tell 

Of island strangers, who had crossed the 
sea 

To enslave our country, and subject our 
people 

To lords of foreign race, unloved, un- 
known ; 

And how already they, with wrongful 
might, 

Had seized the city Paris, and pre- 
sumed 


“ Bhrwiird’ger Herr, Johanna nennt man mich. 
Ich bin nur eines Hirten niedre Tochter 
Aus meines K onigs Flecken Dom Remi, 
Der in dem Kir rengel liegt von Toul, 
Und hiitete die Schafe meines V aters 
Von Kind auf. Und ich horte viel und oft 
Evrziihlen von dem fremden Inselvolk, 
Das iiber Meer gekommen, uns zu Knechten 


Zu machen, und den 


Herrn 


Uns aufzuzwingen, der das Volk nicht liebt ; 
Und dass sie schon die grosse Stadt Paris 





een 


* Both Miss Swanwick and Mr. Thompson are mistaken as to the sense of this 
verse. The diocese of Tulle is in the Limosin, and Dom Remi in Lorraine, at the 
opposite end of France. But neither could Dom Remi be described as “ within the 

recincts of the church of Toul,” from which it is more than twenty miles distant. 
he truth is, that Dom Remi belonged to the ancient diocese of Toul, which now 
forms part of the united diocese of Nancy and Toul, The German K 
means diocese, 



















































To meet; 


Was thither drawn. 


Miss SWANWIck. 
Possession of the kingdom. 
cried 
imploring earnestly the Queen of heaven 
To save us from the shame of foreign 
chains, 
And still preserve to us our native king. 
Not distant from the spot where | was 
born 
An ancient image of the Virgin stands, 
To which the holy pilgrims oft repair ; 
And near it is a consecrated oak, 
Famed for the healing power of miracle. 
Oft ‘neath the shadow of this oak I sat, 
Tending my flock,—my heart still drew 
me there ; 
And if by chance among the desert hills 
A lambkin stray’d, ‘twas shown me in 
a dream 
When in the shadow of that oak I slept. 


Then I 


Joan of Are. 


Already, and the kingdom made their own. 
Then J God’s Mother suppliant implored 

To turn from us the shame of foreign bondage, 
And to preserve to us our native king. 
Outside the hamlet of my birth an image 
Most ancient stands of Holy Mother: crowds 
Of pious pilgrims at its shrine were wont 

and by its side a holy oak, 

Far famed, for by some blessed power there 
Were countless wonders wrought. 
I lov'd to sit, tending the flock ; my heart 

And if perchance a lamb 
Amid the mountain wilds was lost, in dream 
’Twas shown me, when beneath that oak I slept. 


Beneath its shade 


Mr. Tuompson. 

To claim the sovereign mastery of the 
realm : 

Then did I to the mother of my God 

Make urgent supplication, that her power 

Would save us from the stranger's 
shameful yoke, 

And shield our lawful native prince 
from harm, 

Now, at the entrance of my native village 

There stands, revered from dark anti- 
quity, 

The Virgin Mother’s holy effigy, 

To which full many a pious pilgrimage 

Was customed to be made; and, hard 
thereby, 
A consecrated oak, of power, renowned 
Through countless wonders, blessings to 
impart. 
Well loved L in the oak’s broad shade tosit 
Tending my flocks: some instinct drew 
me thither; 

And oft as lambs strayed on the upland 
wolds, 

Did I but sleep in shadow of that oak, 

Dreams taught me where to seek them, 
and I found. 


Tnn hiitten und des Reiches sich ermiichtiat. 
Da rief ich flehend Gottes Mutter an, — 
Von uns zu wenden fremder Ketten Schmach, 
Uns den einheim’schen HW onig zu bewahren. 
Und vor dem Dorf wo ich geboren, steht 
Kin uralt Muttergottes- Bild, zu dem 
Der frommen Pilgerfahrten viel geschah’n, 
Und eine heil’ge Eiche steht daneben, 
Durch ricler Wunder Segenskraft beriihmt. 
Und in di r Kiche Schatten sass ich gern, 
Die Herde weidend, denn mich zoq das Herz, 
Und ging cin Lamm mir in den wiisten Bergen 
Verlors n, immer zeigte mirs der Traum, 
Wenn ich im Schatten dieser Eiche schlief. 
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And once upon a time, when I in pray’r 

Devout beneath that tree the long night through 
Had sat, my eyes from sleep defending,—lo! 
The Holy Virgin came to me, a sword 

And banner bearing, else clad like myself 

In garb of shepherdess, and thus she spake: 
‘’Tis I: Arise, Joanna! leave the flock, 

The Lord doth cali thee to another work. 

This banner take, and gird thee with this sword! 
Therewith extirpate thou my people’s foes, 

The son of thy liege lord lead into Rheims, 

And crown him with the royal diadem !’ 

And I to her made answer: ‘ How should I 

On such deeds venture, I, a maiden soft, 

And all unskill’d in man-destroying war!’ 


Miss SwAnwICk. 


And once, when through the night, be- 
neath this tree 

In pious adoration I had sat, 

Resisting sleep, the holy one appear’d 

Bearing a sword and banner, otherwise 

Clad like a shepherd maid, and thus ad- 
dress’d me : 

“Tis 1; stand up Johanna! leave thy 
flock ; 

The Lord appoints thee to another task! 

Receive this banner ! gird thee with this 
sword ! 

And with it slay my people’s enemies, 

Conduct thy lord’s appointed son to 
Rheims, 

And on his forehead place the kingly 
crown !” 

To which I answered, “How dare I 
presume 

To work such wonders,—I, a timid maid, 

Unpractised in the dreadful art of war ?” 


Mr. Tompson, 

And once, when I had sat the livelong 
night 

In orison devout beneath that tree, 

And battled with invading sleep—behold! 

The holy Maid herself approached me, 
bearing 

A sword and banner; for the rest ar- 
rayed 

In pastoral weeds, like me; and thus 
bespake : 

“Tis I. Arise, Joanna! leave thy flocks; 

Heaven calls thee to another charge! 
arise ! 

Receive this banner! gird thee with this 
sword ! 

With this exterminate thy people’s foes, 

And lead to Rheims thy lord’s imperial son, 

And set the royal crown upon his head.” 

Then I replied : “ How should a tender 
maid, 

Unskilled in murderous war, presume te 
guide 

So great and perilous emprise ?’”” But she 


Und einsmals, als ich eine lange Nacht 

In frommer Andacht unter diesem Baum 

Gesessen, und dem Schlafe widerstand, 

Da trat die Heilige zu mir, ein Schwert 

Und Fahne tragend, aber sonst, wie ich, 

Als Schiiferinn gekleidet, und sie sprach zu mir: 
‘Ich bin’s. Steh’ auf, Johanna. Lass die Herde, 
Dich ruft der Herr zu einem anderen Geschiift ! 


Nimm diese Fahne! 


Dieses Schwert umgiirte dir ! 


Damit rertilge meines Volkes Feinde, 

Und fiihre deines Herren Sohn nach Rheims, 
Und krin’ ihn mit der koniglichen Krone !” 
Ich aber sprach ; * Wie kann ich solcher That 
Mich unterwinden, eine zarte Magd, 
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And am myself divine.’ 


Miss SWANWICK. 

And she replied, “ Whate’er is good on 
earth 

Can be accomplished by a virgin pure, 

If she doth never yield to earthly love. 

Gaze upon me,—a maiden like thyself ! 

I to the Lord, the holy One, gave birth, 

And am myself divine |’? Mine eyelids 
then 

She touch’d, and gazing upwards I per- 
ceived 

That all the heaven was fill’d with angel 
forms, 

Who bore white lilies in their hands 
while tones 

Of sweetest music hover’d in the air. 

On three successive nights the holy One 

Appear’d to me, and cried, “A rise, Jo- 
hanna ! 

The Lord appoints thee to another task.” 

And when the third time she reveal’d 
herself 


’ 


Joan of Are. 


But she replied: ‘No deed so glorious 

Which may not be achieved by virgin pure, 
Whose heart against all earthly love is steel’d. 
Behold myself! like thou a maiden chaste, 

1 to the Lord gave birth, the Lord divine, 

With that she touched 
Mine eyelids, and as I did upwards cast 

My look, the heaven fill’d with angel-boys 

I saw, bearing white lilies in their hands, 
While music sweet was floating through the air. 
And thus on three successive nights appeared 
The holy One and said: ‘ Arise, Joanna! 

The Lord doth call thee to another work.’ 

But on the third night, lo, her countenance 


Mr. THompson. 


Instant rejoined: “A pure and stainless 
virgin 

Accomplishes the mightiest deeds on 
earth, 

Where she resists the lures of earthly 
passion. 

Look upon me: like thee, a maiden chaste, 

I had the grace to bear a birth divine, 

And am divine myself.” And then she 
touched 

My drooping lids; and, as I upward 
gazed, 

All heaven was full of quiring cheru- 
bim, 

Bearing white lilies in their gentle hands, 

While notes celestial floated in the air. 

And thus on three successive nights ap- 
peared 

The holy maid, and cried, “ Arise, Jo- 
anna ! 

Heaven calls thee to another charge ! 
arise !” 

And when in the third night she came 
to me, 


U'nd sie versetste: ‘ Hine reine Jungfrau 
Vollbringt jedwedes Herrliche auf Erden, 
Wenn sie der ird’schen Liebe widersteht. 
Sich mich an! Hine keusche Magd, wie du, 
Hab’ ich den Herrn, den gottlichen geboren, 
Und gottlich bin ich selbst !’—Und sie beriihrte 
Mein Augenlied, und als ich aufwiirts sah, 
Da war der Himmel voll ton Engelknaben, 
Die trugen weisse Lilien in der Hand, 
Und siisser Ton rerschwebte in den Liiften. 
Und so drey Niichte nacheinander liess 
Die Heilige sich sehn, und rief : © Steh’ auf, Johanna ! 
Dich ruft der Herr zu einem anderen Geschiift.’ 
Und als sie in der dritten Nacht erschien, 
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Was wroth, and sharp rebuking thus she spake : 
‘ Obedience is on earth the woman’s duty, 

And hard endurance her oppressive lot ; 

By service stern she must be purified ; 

And great above is she, who served below.’ 
Thus speaking she her shepherdly attire 

Let fall, and in her royal robes, as Queen 

Of heaven radiant like the sun she stood. 

And thence uplifted to the realms of bliss 

She slowly vanished, borne on clouds of gold.” 


This narrative of Joanna is followed by a long pause, which 
the archbishop interrupts by declaring the divine attestation of her 
mission sufficient to put to silence all doubts of earthly prudence ; 
she is then invested by Charles with the command of his army, 
and on the arrival of a herald from the enemy she sends a mes- 
sage of summons and defiance, which is a versified rendering, 
though in very different taste from that of M. Soumet, of the 
letter to the king and the Duke of Bedford, before quoted among 
the historical documents. 

With this the first act is brought to a close, and the second 
act introduces us to the British camp. Discussions and disputes 
between the English generals, Talbot and Lionel, the Duke of 








Miss SwaNwIck. 


She seem’d displeased, and chiding 
spoke these words : 

“Obedience is the woman’s duty here, 

Endurance is her destiny on earth. 

She must be purified through discipline; 

Who serveth here is glorified above.” 

While thus she spoke she let her shep- 
herd’s garb 

Fall from her, and as Queen of heaven 
stood forth, 

Enshrined in radiant light, while golden 
clouds 

Upbore her slowly to the land of joy.” 


Mr. THOMPSON. 


With wrathful chiding thus did she 
rebuke me : 

Obedience is the woman’s part on earth, 

And patient suffering her appointed 
state ; 

By service hard must she approve her 
worth : 

Who serves below, shall there above be 
great.” 

And therewith from her fell the pastoral 
garb, 
And in the splendour of the sunlight 

there 
She stood, the queenly majesty of heaven; 
And golden clouds enwrapped her, and 
she vanished, 
Gradual ascending to the land of bliss.” 


Da ziirnte sie, und scheltend sprach sie dieses Wort : 
‘Giehorsam ist des Weibes Prlicht auf Erden, 

Das harte Dulden ist ihr schweres Loos ; 

Durch strengen Dienst muss sie geliiutert werden ; 
Die hier gedienet, ist dort oben gross.’ 

Und also sprechend liess sie das Gewand 

Der Hirtinn fallen, und als Ix oniginn 

Der Himmel stand sie da im Glanz der Sonnen, 
Und goldne Wolken trugen sie hinauf P 
Langsam verschwindend in das Land der Wonnen. 


vu 2 
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Burgundy and Isabel of Bavaria, which disclose both the internal 
state of their league, and the effect produced upon the confederate 
army by the appearance of Joanna, take up the former half of 
the act ; the latter part consists of battle scenes, in which Joanna 
appears, first, by her refusal to give quarter to the Welshman, 
Montgomery, who sues hard to her for his life, in the character 
of the merciless championess of heaven, in whom to show com- 
passion would be sin; and, secondly, in the character of peace- 





La maker, by her persuading the Duke of Burgundy to withdraw 

| from the English alliance, and to be reconciled to France; an 
t event which, it is well known, did not, as a matter of history, 
a take place till long after the death of Joanna, but which is ad- 





mirably suited to the purpose of the drama, and therefore intro- 
duced into it by an allowable poetic licence. 

The third act is taken up chiefly with the meeting between 
Charles and the Duke of Burgundy, at which Joanna also is pre- 
sent: after the settlement of the high affairs of state the dis- 
course is skilfully turned upon the Maid, whom the king ennobles, 
and for whose hand two competitors start up in the persons of 
Dunois and La Hire, which affords an opportunity of eliciting in 
the fullest manner the incompatibility of any thought of earthly 
love with Joanna’s mission, and so prepares the way for the catas- 
| trophe which follows. The passage in which Joanna abjures all the 
i: softer emotions of her sex, is thus rendered by Miss Swanwick : 





‘** Art weary, Dauphin, of the heavenly vision, 
That thou its vessel wouldst annihilate ? 
The holy maiden sent to thee by God 
Degrade, reducing her to common dust ? 
Ye blind of heart! O ye of little faith ! 
God's glory shines around you; to your gaze 
He doth reveal his wonders ; and ye see 
Nought but a woman in me. Dare a woman 
Invest her tender frame in polish’d steel, 
And boldly mingle in the rush of war ? 
Woe, woe is me, if bearing in my hand 
God's sword of vengeance, I in my vain heart 
Cherish’d affection to a mortal man! 
‘I'were better for me I had ne’er been born. 
I do conjure you, speak no more of this, 
If thou wouldst not provoke the Spirit’s wrath 
Who in me dwells. The eye desiring me 
To me is horror and profanity.” 


At the close of this scene the action of the drama returns to the 
battle-field, when after the short but highly tragic episode of 
lalbot’s death, Joanna is engaged in combat, first with a phantom 
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of hell, which appears to her in the shape of a black knight, 
and gives her an oracular intimation that the tide of her power and 

reatness will turn at the coronation at Rheims; and after- 
wards with the English leader Lionel, whom she defeats, and is 
on the point of slaying, when, suddenly struck by the beauty of 
his countenance, as she tears down his helmet, she feels the 
weakness of earthly affection rising in her breast. This is the 
point on which, in the arrangement of Schiller’s drama, the whole 
destiny of Joanna turns. She proceeds with the army to Rheims, 
but her heart is distracted by love and remorse. Feeling that 
she has proved faithless to her vow, and to the stern duty of her 
high mission, conscious, moreover, that he whom she loves, is 
the enemy of the cause for which she is sent to fight, she accuses 
herself of impiety to her God, and of base treason to her king and 
country. The pitiless slaughter which she has committed in the 
hour of her strength, rises up against her like the guilt of murder. 
She dares not to hold communion with her own heart, nor to meet 
the eye of those who surround her with every mark of love and 
reverence, and above all she has lost her confidence in the heavenly 
support in which she had hitherto felt so strong and so secure; 
the remembrance of her connexion with the invisible world fills 
her with a fearful anticipation of coming vengeance. It is in this 
mood that we find her at the opening of the fourth act, plunged 
into a state of deep melancholy, amid the festive preparations for 
the approaching coronation. The lyrics in which she pours forth 
her meditations and her grief, are replete with exquisite beauty 
and touches of deepest feeling, rendered but feebly even in Miss 
Swanwick’s translation; but on this we have not room to dwell. 
Joanna is forced to take her place in the coronation procession, 
among the spectators of which her family and her neighbours appear. 
In the middle of the ceremony, Joanna, overpowered by her feelings, 
rushes forth from the cathedral, and being received in the arms of 
her sisters, the recollection which this meeting calls up, increases 
the agitation of her mind till it is raised to a state bordering on 
delirium. Meanwhile the ceremony being concluded, the proces- 
sion returns from the cathedral; all eyes are now turned upon 
Joan, and at the moment when, amidst the acclamations of the 
multitude, the king addresses her in the language of worship 
rather than of human gratitude, she utters a piercing cry, having 
recognized her father in the crowd. The old man, who had always 
been suspicious of the character of her supernatural power, and 
whose misgivings have been confirmed by the agitation in which he 
has seen her hurrying from the house of God, now openly accuses 
her of being the confederate of hell. Joanna herself is silent ; 
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280 Joan of Are. 
neither to the challenges of her father, nor to the entreaties of 
her friends, nor to the adjuration of the archbishop, does she 
answer one word; and the scene, the stage effect of which is 
heightened by a succession of thunderclaps, closes with the 
announcement made to Joanna, on the part of the king, that she 
is at liberty to depart unmolested. 

The multitude has been dispersed, Joanna is left alone, with 
but one companion, who does not doubt, and will not forsake her, 
Raimond, the lover of her youth. She allows herself to be con- 
ducted by him, an excommunicated outcast, shunned wherever 
she flies; but in the solitude of the Ardennes her fortitude and 
her faith return, and she, who was speechless before her accusers, 
gives assurance to her humble and faithful companion that her 
disgrace was but a trial imposed upon her by heaven, from which 
He who sent it will provide an escape for her. During her flight 
she falls into the hands of Isabel, who carries her to the English 
camp as her prisoner, while Raimond makes his escape to the 
rench army, where a reaction in her favour has taken place, 
and where the earnest protestations and the simple narrative of the 
shepherd youth, speedily avail to arouse the leaders of the host, 
and foremost among them Dunois, to hasten to her rescue. 

Meanwhile Joanna in captivity atones for the momentary weak- 
ness of her feelings. Lionel, in whose mind likewise a strong 
interest for her had been excited by the scene in which she re- 
fused to take his life, offers her freedom and his hand; but she is 
deaf to all his entreaties, and answers him only in the character 
of a heavenly messenger, bidding him repair the injuries inflicted 
on France by the English invaders. The fierce attack of the 
Krench, who have collected their forees under Dunois for her 
deliverance, compels Lionel to take the field, and Joanna remains 
in the custody of Isabel, in chains, and under a strong guard. 
A soldier from the top of the tower in which she is confined, in- 
forms the queen of the progress of the battle ; and when Joanna 
hears that the French are routed, that Dunois is wounded, and 
the king himself in imminent danger, she sinks upon her knees, 
in fervent prayer, for a miraculous interposition of heaven. At 
this moment a shout of triumph resounds in the Knglish camp ; 
Charles is taken prisoner; when Joanna, with giant strength, 
bursts her fetters, and escaping through the midst of her asto- 
nished guards, once more rushes forth to the battle, and on the 
Instant brings back victory to the host of ranee. But Joanna 
is mortally wounded, and expires on the field, in the arms of the 
king and the Duke of Burgundy. 


We cannot resist the temptation of transcribing the closing lines 
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in a version of our own, as neither of the versions before us is 
quite to our mind. 


‘And is it true, then? Am I with my people? 
And am no more rejected and despised ? 
They curse me not; kindly they look upon me! 
Yes, now I clearly recognize it all.— 
This is my king! the banners these of France ; 
But mine is not among them.— Where is that ? 
Without my banner I may not appear. 
My Lord committed it to me, and I 
Before his throne must render it. I may 
Freely present it, for I bore it truly... . 


She receives her flag, and continues : 


See you the rainbow yonder in the air? 

Its golden portals heaven does unfold ; 

There in th’ angelic choir she radiant stands, 
The Son Eternal to her bosom clasped ; 

Her arms to me in love she stretches forth._— 
How do I feel !—Light clouds are lifting me ;— 
A winged robe the ponderous armour grows. 
Aloft—aloft—back flies the reeling earth — 
Brief is the pang, eternal is the joy!” 

Whether Schiller was justified in departing as completely as he 
has done from the historical truth of this remarkable episode. in 
the annals of the world, is a question into which we will not 
enter further than to express our conviction that, in the hands 
of such a poet as he, the heroine of Orleans would have lost none 
of the interest attaching to her career, if the crown of Christian 
martyrdom had been superadded to her well-earned laurels. 
Certain it is that no one has ever seized her character as com- 
pletely as Schiller; nor does an part of his splendid poem con- 
tain a more graphic picture of the state of her mind, as it appears 
on the face of the historical documents now for the first time 
published,—reluctant to enter upon her career of greatness, and 
yet full of holy enthusiasm and of pious resolution,—than the 
stanzas at the conclusion of the prologue, in which she takes 
leave of the scenes of her youth, to go forth on her high errand ; 
and which will form the most appropriate conclusion to this 


‘. 
tribute of our pen to the memory of Joan of Are *:— 


* We are again obliged to have recourse to a version of our own. — Mr. Thomp- 
son’s rendering of these stanzas is altogether a failure. Instead of imitating the 
appropriate lyric stanzas of Schiller, he has lengthened them out, more suo, 
epic Spenserian stanzas; and the translation, 
throughout so full of affectation, and so unfaithful to t 
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“ Farewell ye mountains, and ye pastures lov’d ; 
Ye vallies lone and tranquil, fare ye well! 
Through you Joanna will no longer roam, 
Joanna now for aye bids you farewell. 

Ye meads which I have water’d oft, ve trees 
Which I have planted, be ye verdant still ! 
Farewell, ye caves, ye fountains cool, farewell ! 
And thou sweet echo, too, voice of the dale, 
Which ever wast responsive to my strain, 
Joanna parts, and ne’er returns again. 


‘Ye haunts of mine, where I my heart did yield 

To silent joy, for aye from you I wend. 

Ye lambs, all o’er the heath now stray a-field, 
I may no longer guide you, nor defend, 

For far away, upon the bloody field 
Of danger, I another flock must tend. 

The Spirit’s call of me this service claims, 

No vain, no earthly ardour me inflames. 


think it worth while to reproduce it. Miss Swanwick has preserved the metre, 
but taken a liberty, in our opinion unwarrantable, with the arrangement of the 
rhymes; her version is, as usual, simpler, closer to the original, and altogether 
superior; yet it does not satisfy us. We subjoin it, together with the original: 


Lebt wohl, thr Berge, ihr geliebten Triften, 

Thr traulich stillen Thiler, lebet wohl ! 

Johanna wird nun nicht mehr auf euch 
wandeln . ; 

Johanna sagt euch ewig Lebewohl. 

Ihr Wiesen, die ich wasserte! Ihr Biiume, 

Die ich rag ! Griinet frohlich fort ! 

Lebt wohl, ihr Grotten und ihr kiihlen 
Brunnen ! 

Du Echo, holde Stimme dieses Thals, 

Die oft mir Antwort gab auf meine Lieder, 

Johanna geht, und nimmer kehrt sie wieder. 


Thr Pliitze alle meiner stillen Freuden, 
Euch lass ich hinter mir auf immerdar ! 
Zerstreuct euch, ihr Liimmer, auf der 
Heiden! . ; 
lhr seid jetzt eine hirtenlose Schaar, 
Denn cine andre Herde muss ich weid. n, 
Dort auf dem blut’gen Felde der Gefahr. 
So ist des Geistes Ruf an mich ergangen ; 
Mich treibt nicht eitles, irdisches Verlangen. 


No earthly motive drives me forth alone. 


Farewell ye mountains, ye beloved 
glades, 

Ye silent peaceful valleys, fare ye well! 

Through you Johanna never more may 
stray, 

Johanna bids you all a long farewell. 

Ye meads in which I wander’d ! and ye 
trees, 

Which I have planted, bloom in beauty 
still ! 

Farewell ye grottos and ye crystal 
springs ! 

And thou, sweet vocal spirit of the vale, 

Who sang’st responsive to my simple 
strain, 

Johanna goes and ne’er returns again ! 


Ye scenes of all my peaceful heartfelt 
joys, 
For ever now I leave you far behind ! 
My gentle lambs, poor flock without 4 
fold, 
O’er the wide heath now wander un- 
confined ; 
For I am eall’d another flock to tend, 
Where armies on the field of battle 
blend. 
This hath the holy Spirit’s voice made 
known ; 
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“ For He, who did descend on Horeb’s height 

To Moses once, in flaming fire enshrin’d, 

And bade him stand before proud Egypt’s might ; 
Who Jesse’s son of old, the pious hind, 

His champion chose and headman of the fight, 
Who aye to shepherds has been wondrous kind ; 

He from these spreading branches spake to me, 

‘Go forth! thou shalt on earth my witness be. 


“ ¢ Round thy soft limbs rude armour thou must bear °, 

Thy gentle bosom all in steel encase ; 

No man must e’er thy heart with visions fair 
Of love beguile and earthly happiness ; 

No bridal wreath thou in thy locks shalt wear, 
Nor to thy breast a smiling infant press. 

In martial gear triumphant shalt thou ride, 

Above all earth-born maidens glorified. 


Denn der zu Mosen auf des Horebs Hohen 
Im feur’gen Busch sich flammend nieder- 
liess, 
Und thm befahl, cor Pharao zu stehen, 
Der einst den frommen Knaben Isai’s, 
Den Hirten, sich zum Streiter ausersehen, 
Der stets den Hirten gnadig sich bewies, 
Er sprach zu mir aus dieses Baumes 
Zweigen : 
‘Geh hin! du sollst auf Erden fiir mich 


zeugen. 


‘In rauhes Erz sollst du die Glieder schnii- 
ren, 
M it Stahl bedecken deine zarte Brust ; 
Nicht Miinnerliebe darf dein Herz beriih- 
ren, 
Mit siind’gen Flammen eitler Erdentust. 
Nie wird der Brautkranz deine Locken 


zieren, 
Dir bliiht kein lieblich Kind an deiner 

Brust ; 
Doch werd’ ich dich mit kriegerischen 

Ehren, 


Vor allen Erdenfrauen dich verkliren. 


For He who once on Horeb’s sacred 


height 
Appear’d to Moses in the bush of 
flame, 
And bade him go and stand in Pharach’s 
sight,— 
He who to Israel’s pious shepherd 
came, 
And sent him forth his champion in the 
fight,— 
He who hath ever loved the shepherd 
train, 


Thus whisper’d from the branches of 
this tree, 

“Go forth! thou shalt on earth my wit- 
ness be. 


“ Rude armour now must clothe thy ten- 
der frame, 
Thy bosom heave beneath a plate of 
steel. 
No mortal there may kindle earthly 
flame, 
Thy heart the glow of passion ne’er 
may feel, 
For thee no hand the bridal wreath shall 
twine, 
No smiling infant on thy knee be 
nursed, 
But war’s triumphant glory shall be 
thine 
And thou of women shalt be deem’d the 
first. 





* M. Soumet has imitated this stanza in the following lines :— 


“ Tl faut d’un dur acier que mon front s’environne : 
L’hymen, pour mes cheveux, n’aura point de couronne. 
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“ «For when weak fear the stoutest shalt dismay, 
And fast approach the doom of France renown’d, 
Then high shalt thou my oriflamme display, 
And, as the reap’ress swift mows to the ground 
The corn, shalt low the haughty victor lay ; 
His fortune’s prosperous wheel shalt thou turn round, 
To the heroic sons of France shalt bring 
Salvation, rescue Rheims and crown thy king.’ 


‘‘ He who thus spake, bade me expect a sign ; 
And here it is: the helmet * comes from Him; 
Its iron touch fills me with strength divine, 
With ardour bold of flaming cherubim ; 
I’m carried onward in the fray to join, 
As if by tempest or impetuous stream ; 
The war-whoop wild all other thoughts confounds, 
High rears the charger, and the trumpet sounds.” 


‘Denn wenn im Kampf die Muthigaten 
rerzagen, 
Wenn Frankreichs letztes Schicksal nun 
sich naht, 
Dann wirst du meine Oriflamme tragen, 
Und, wie die rasche Schnitterinn die Saat, 
Den stolzen Ueberwinder niederschlagen ; 
U'muciilzen wirst du seines Gliickes Rad, 
Errettung bringen Frankreich’s Helden- 
sohnen, 
Und Rheims befreyn und deinen Konig 
kronen !’ 


Kin Zeichen hat der Himmel mir ter- 
heissen : 
Liv sendet mir den Helm, er kommt ton 
ihm, 
Mit Gotterkrapt beriihret mich sein Hisen, 
Und mich durchfammt der Muth der 
Cherubin ; , 
Ins Nriegsgewiihl hinein will es mich 
reissen, 

Es treibt mich fort mit Sturmes Unge- 
stim; ; 
Den Feldruf hor? ich miichtig 2 mir 

dringen, ; 
Das Schlachtross sti ist, und die Trompeten 
Alingen. 


Je ne serai point mere 


“ For when the most courageous hearts 
despair, 
When humbled France is just about 
to yield, 
Then thou my conquering oriflamme 
shalt bare, 
And, like a reaper in the harvest field, 
Mow down the haughty victors to the 
ground ; 
Thou soon shalt turn the wheel of 
fortune round, 
To Gaul’s heroic sons deliverance bring, 
Relieve beleaguer’d Rheims, and crown 
the king.” 


The holy Spirit promised me a sign ; 
He sends the helmet,—it hath come 
from Him > 
Its touch endues me as with strength 
divine ; 
I feel the courage of the cherubim ! 
It drives me forth the din of war to find, 
Its power impels me like the rushing 


wind ; 

I hear the charger’s neigh, the trumpet’s 
sound, 

And the loud war-ery echo shrilly 
round, 


; offert a mon baiser, 


Nul enfant sur mon sein ne viendra reposer. 
Mon corur doit ignorer Vamour ; mais, en partage, 
Du laurier dea combats je ceindrai Uhéritage ! 


Dieu me parl P 


. . St coi retentit aujourd'hui.” 
* The helmet brought to Dom Remi by Bertrand. See above, p. 271. 
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Arr. I1.—1. English Churchwomen of the Seventeenth Century. 
Second Edition. Derby: H. Mozley and Sons. London: 


James Burns. 


9. The Women of England, &c. By Mrs. Evuis. Twentieth 
Edition. London: Fisher and Co. 


3. The Daughters of England. By Mrs. Exuts. 
4. The Wives of England. By Mrs. Exiuts. A Marriage-day 


Edition, in white morocco. 
5. The Mothers of England. By Mrs. Etuis. 


6. Strictures on the Modern System of Education. By Hannan 
Morr. London: Cadell. 


7. Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. By Mrs. Joun 
Sanprorp. Sixth Hdition. London: Longman and Co. 


ENeLisH gentlewomen of the present day are little likely to err 
for want of advice. Counsel, such as it 1s, abounds; it can be 
had by the pound, by the hundredweight, or the ton; by duo- 
decimo, octavo, or quarto, as it may be required. ‘ Hints,” 
“Strictures,” ‘* Letters,” ‘* Remarks,” ‘‘ Essays,” on female 
education or female character have been perpetually bubbling 
forth from the press for the last few voluminous generations. 
Hannah More, Mrs. Sandford, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Hamilton, 
Mrs. Ellis, these are but a few of the governesses of the sex. 
Mrs. Ellis alone has given birth to a complete library for women. 
Advice is ever trickling—nay, streaming from her pen. “ Wo- 
men of England,” ‘‘ Mothers of England,” ‘* Daughters of Eng- 
land,” have each their respective volumes of advice; while 
“coming” volumes “ cast their shadows before,” and to complete 
the set, we are threatened with some special lecturings of gover- 
nesses and old maids. By that time she will have gone round 
all the points of the compass, N., N.E., N.N.E., and so on. She 
will have cireumnavigated the female world; every variety of 
female condition will have had its separate book; the Ellis-ium 
will be complete ; and even the ingenuity of the most inveterate 
bookmaker will fail to find another peg to hang any further advice 
upon. By that time, too, we doubt not, her powers, like her 
subjects, will be exhausted, and her strength spent.; for we con- 
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on 


fess that we already discern a strong disposition to ‘ water in the 
brain.” 

Now among the more direct preceptors of women we must 
notice a decided tendency to prose, to vapour, to linger on through 
pointless pages of ponderous sentimentality, smacking the whip 
of instruction through the long stages of their tedious Diligence, 
dawdling over their precepts, and drawing them out until, like 
some tall, overgrown boy, their strength has evaporated in their 
length. There is much attempt at what is called “ fine writing ” 
and fine sentiment, and we have to wade through a series of 
bombastic passages, in style a cross between poctry and prose, 
which after all yield us no better matter than a few turgid truisms 
swollen into an apparent importance. 

Of the most popular works, Mrs. Sandford’s “* Woman in her 
Social and Domestic Character” takes a prominent place ; it has 
reached the sixth edition; and yet a more unsatisfactory produc- 
tion we cannot conceive. It is a marvel that it contrives to live; 
it can be but the life of a living skeleton ; it has neither strength, 
nor sinew, nor blood, nor warmth; the ideas ‘‘to water run ;” it 
is a somniferous book, written with laudanum, not with ink. 
We can imagine the well-intended authoress nodding as she 
wrote, dragging her drowsy pen from page to page, till she had 
reached the appointed bulk; it is without order, method, or 
fixed principle ; it is not ridiculous ; it is not wise; sometimes 
it speaks about ‘ elegance,” sometimes about religion, sometimes 
about ‘‘romance.” Her religious views are shapeless and indis- 
tinct ; we seem to be reading through gauze, or to be walking in 
a fog; we see nothing definitely; we get no precise ideas, no 
details ; there are vague outlines around us; like a mass of stone 
fresh from the quarry, designed for the statue of a man, without 
form or feature or proportion, capable of being chiselled into the 
likeness of a man, but not yet a likeness; so is Mrs. Sandford’s 
view of religion: there is much sentimentalizing on the subject, 
but no instruction in positive duties, no mention of the means of 
grace. How we become Christians, how we are kept in the 
faith, are matters left wholly in the dark. With the exception 
of a few incidental remarks, there is nothing said of prayer, of 
the sacraments, of the Church as a Divine institution, of self- 
examination, of devout meditation, of any course of active charity. 
With such subjects left out, and yet much mention of the Chris- 
tian religion, what sort of book must it be ? something swinging 
between the world and the Church, too dull and moralizing for 
the one, too vague and lifeless for the other. 

Hannah More’s “ Strictures on Female Education” 1s an 
infinitely better work ; indeed we must candidly confess it is the 
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best book as yet upon the subject. Strange to say, she is some- 
what too heathenish and classical in her illustrations, and reminds 
us of our early ‘‘ themes ” at school, in which it was always neces- 
sary to give an ‘“‘example,” as it was called; whereupon, Aris- 
tides, Pericles, Brutus, or Hpaminondas, were marched out, as 
they seemed to fit the subject, the stale and hacknied samples 
that were handed down from one race of theme-manufacturers to 
another. So is it with Hannah More. Her style, too, is senten- 
tious and diffuse; her work wants compression ; her ideas are 
hooped out with over many words, a common fault among female 
writers. We need not say that her religious views are defective. 
But still, amid much that is defective, we do get some positive 
ideas of women’s duties as members of Christ ; we do get a clear 
and distinct notion of ‘the world,” that there is such a thing, 
that it must be renounced, with its pomps and vanities. She 
writes in a higher and more decided strain. She speaks of holy 
baptism ; she speaks of it as a sacrament binding us to a strict 
life, as that which must be kept in view in every true system of 
education. She has chapters ‘“‘on Prayer,” “on the Influence of 
the Spirit,” ‘on the Doctrines of Christianity,” ‘on a Worldly 
Spirit,” “on Dissipation,” “on the Necessity of Holiness,” ‘ on 
the Existence of our Spiritual Enemy.” Though we may not 
agree with every remark on these topics, yet these are the topics 
that ought to be discussed in such a work ; here is something 
higher and better than the cold meanderings of Mrs. Sandford. 
But Hannah More’s is an old book ; her popularity has waned ; 
and we must therefore hasten to speak of the great modern 
writer upon women, who has hold of the present attention of the 
sex, the incomprehensibly popular Mrs. Ellis. About fifty years 
have passed since the publication of the “ Strictures on Female 
Education.” We might have expected improvement by this 
time; but, instead of rising, we have sunk ; instead of advancing, 
we recede; we descend to Mrs. Ellis. She doses us with weak 
dilutions of Hannah More. She has shaken Hannah More’s 
thoughts in her own sieve, and given us the bran ; the best oo 
is left out ; there is more bulk, but less matter. Hannah More 
was somewhat defective, and Mrs. Sandford vague, but Mrs. Ellis 
is yaguer and more defective still; we can get no notions from 
her what “the world” is; the condemnation of the world 1s 
faint. Godliness and worldliness are patched together, now a 
stratum of the one, now a stratum of the other; or rather the 
world is stuceoed over with a sort of sentimental religion in front. 
There is a sort of Christianity, which is the very essence of 
vagueness. As if afraid of what is called ‘‘a sectarian bias, 
as if she would not be classified with any body of Christians, 
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as if she believed there was no such thing as schism, and 
no such thing as a Church, she keeps with the utmost 
wariness on the broad road of unmeaning and unpractical 
generalities. We accordingly grasp no certain notions of duty, 
no definite view of the truth; she asserts no doctrines: she 
suggests no system of action; we hear a constant buzzing i in 
our ears, but we cannot catch any articulate sounds. A young 
person would not know what to do, or where to begin, or how to 
obtain help in a religious course, if Mrs. Kllis were her only 
guide. ‘ Go, be good !” * (ro, be Christian women!” “ How 
beautiful is religion !” This is the strain of her exhortations: 
no tangible view of Christianity is presented to the mind; she 
does not commit herself to any single definite principle ; hers are 
books for the million ; they will form no character, nor give any 
decisive shape to character; they will not satisfy warm, earnest 
spirits, thirsting for a complete devotion of themselves to the law 
of Christ ; they will spread a sort of loose, easy, indefinite reli- 
gion over the multitude; they will please that large mass of per- 
sons who do not want any thing strict and positive, who do not 
want quite to give up the world, nor yet quite to live without 
God. There are no chapters on prayer, on the sacraments, 
on the doctrines of Christianity, on daily self-denial, on visiting 
the sick and poor, on almsgiving. And yet those whe would lead 
spiritual lives must live by tule ; they must have details of duty ; 
they must have definite plans of life pointed out; they must set 
themselves particular tasks, in order to form habits either of 
devotion or of holiness. Mrs. Ellis gives no helps where helps 
are wanted; she goes murmuring on about religion ; but her 
mouth is closed when we ask for details, when we want to discover 
what she means. 

And yet, with a strange perversity, as she leaves out details 
where det ails are wanted, so, where they are not wanted, she 
puts them in; she has chapters on ‘ Love,” ‘ Courtship, ” and 
‘ Flirtation.” Think of a chapter on “ Flirtation,” in what is 
said to be a Christian work! Surely we ought rather to form 
general principles of seriousness, sobricty, earnestness in the 
soul, and then leave these principles to operate, instead of wasting 
time in discussing these results of frivolity and light- mindedness. 
Teach women to be holy as members of Christ ; supply them 
with all helps for the formation of a serious character, and we 
may then trust them to comport themselves in all circumstances 
as those who have to give account for every idle word. A section 
on * Flirtation”™ is both monstrous and absurd. By the devout 
it will not be wanted; by the frivolous it will not be read. 

As a specimen of the looseness and laxity of Mrs, Ellis’s views, 
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her inclination to please all readers, her fears of over-much 
strictness, her ignorance of the true doctrine of the Cross, she 


speaks thus :—- 


“4 Christian woman has made her decision not to live for herself, so 
much as for others ; but, above all, not to live for this world, so much 
as for eternity. The question then arises,—What means are to be 
adopted in the pursuit of this most desirable end? Some of my young 
readers will be disposed to exclaim, ‘ Why, this is but the old story of 
giving up the world and all its pleasures!’ But let them not be too 
hasty in their conclusions. It is not a system of giving up, which I 
am about to recommend to them, so much as one of attaining.” 


And this is a great, self-appointed teacher of women, a Chris- 
tian teacher! ‘Thus does she speak of the words of Holy 
Scripture as ‘‘ the old story ;” thus does she tell her young readers, 
that though our Saviour charges us to give up the world, hers is 
not a system of giving up. She does not, perhaps, herself realize 
the force of her own expressions, or mean exactly what she says ; 
but surely she is unfitted for a preceptress who can, over and over 
again, print and stereotype such language. 

Of the Church she has not the shadow of a notion, nor of any 
spiritual society or spiritual brotherhood: this would involve 
some definite statements ; and so, as a Universalist, as a popular 
writer, she makes no mention of spiritual membership one of 
another, or fellowship. She cannot, indeed, make her women 
isolated beings; she must, in bidding them to “live for others,” 
make them members of some sort of body or society, that their 
sympathies may be exercised ; and so she chooses the State, the 
Body Politic, as being more universal than the Body Christian, 
“In the first place, you are not alone,” she says; ‘ you are one 
of a family—of a social cirele—of a community—of a nation.” 
Mark the expansion of her sympathies, the widening of the circle. 
The family sympathy enlarges into social sympathy ; social sym- 
pathy into community sympathy ; and the climax of all is the 
sympathy of the patriot, the sense of being fellow-Englishwomen, 
members of the same State! We hear nothing of fellow-citizen- 
ship of the saints, or of the household of faith, or of the Body of 
Christ, “which is the Church.” 

What she is we know not; we know what she is not,—not a 
member of the Church ; thangh we judge, of course, only by her 
Writings, being wholly ignorant of her personal history ; nay, she 
may be a fabulous personage altogether, like Peter Plymley ; and 
so we mean her no personal disrespect. Her “U niversalism 
will be evident from the following passage :— 


“Much may be done by a judicious mother, where subjects of sect- 
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arian interest are under discussion, to ward off the attention of the 
young from the extreme importance attached by persons generally to 
different forms of government or modes of worship. Much may also be 
done by a mother, to impress upon the minds of her children that the 
religious sect to which their parents belong is preferred by them, not 
because it is perfect in itself, or more owned by God, as regards the 
tokens of His especial favour, but because the views and principles 
upon which it is founded are most in accordance with their own, and 
consequently afford them more support and satisfaction than any 
other.” 


Once, indeed, she allows herself to praise a particular body; 
and on this occasion she sets those worldly and almost most 
unscriptural religionists, the Quakers, as models to Christian 
mothers ! 

‘If it were possible for the world in general to be made acquainted 
with their (the Quakeresses’) hidden virtues—perhaps more virtuous 
because they are hidden—I believe there would be found much among 
them that would encourage the mothers of England to educate their 
daughters upon a system, which, while it detracts nothing from the 
loveliness and gentleness of female character, places it upon a firmer 
foundation, as regards strong principle and moral feeling.” 


It is, as we have said, the fatal fault of this writer that she 
intends to be popular. We can only account for the voracity of 
the female world in devouring as many as twenty editions of one 
of her works, and requiring a ‘ Marriage-day edition, in white 
Morocco,” of another, from the fact, that a certain number of 
women, sincerely seeking to improve themselves, purchase every 
work especially addressed to them ; and that a still larger number 
are ever ready to deceive themselves with that mixed sort of life, 
partly religious and partly worldly, which Mrs. Ellis decidedly 
encourages. Never, however, will she raise her readers above a 
cold respectability ; no true spiritualizing of her sex will follow 
her labours: there is nothing more fatal to spiritual growth, to 
spiritual knowledge, or to earnest practice, than this indefinite- 
ness in works of instruction. 

To go any further into these writings would be unprofitable; 
nay, it would be difficult to proceed, for this authoress so jolts us 
from one line of thought to another that the mind goes through 
a series of rapid dislocations. In one chapter, we are considering 
‘** Moral Courage and Worldly-mindedness ;” in the next, we have 
lectures about physic, children’s digestions, riding, and “ the 
habits of the horse.” We must content ourselves with a few 
words upon the style of her compositions. She seems unable to 
write in a plain, natural way,—to put her thoughts into simple 
and unaffected language ; the rhythm of her sentences has the 
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uneasy motion of a horse that is cantering with his fore legs and 
trotting with his hind: this is always the case with the high-flown 
style. To use her own poetry against herself, originally designed 
as a condemnation of Dr. Johnson, she is guilty of 


“ Taxing the ear with endless pomp of sound.” 


Her style, however, is her least defect: if the matter of her 
works was worthy of the subject, and tended to produce sound 
and decided piety in the gentlewomen of the age, we would greet 
her compositions with a profound pleasure, whatever her style 
might be. 

It would be needless to speak of any less celebrated works of a 
kindred character. ‘They are chiefly written by women; and we 
doubt much whether women are the best direct preceptors of 
women. Those not of their own body, external to themselves, 
are most likely to write such works with success. We are yet in 
want of a plain, grave, earnest work ; taking a high standard ; of 
a strong and practical character; free from twaddling; helping 
rightly to mould the souls of women, and to strengthen their 
understandings. Such a work would be seized upon with eager- 
ness ; for, among a great multitude of readers, Mrs. Ellis only 
floats by sufferance. We should like to see something after the 
style of ‘ Theophilus Anglicanus;” or, rather, a work divided 
into two parts,—the one doctrinal, the other practical. We are 
sure that a strong-minded book of the kind would be now re- 
ceived with thankfulness, and would work an infinity of good ; 
for we believe that there is a considerable body of women among 
the higher classes, thirsting for guidance in the right way, not to 
be satisfied with the mawkish generalities of the Sandford and 
Ellis school. 

In indirect teaching, however, our women have fared better ; 
and here, we must observe, the powers of literary women can be 
more profitably exercised. We cannot speak too highly of the 
admirable fictions of ‘“‘ Amy Herbert,” “Gertrude,” and “ Laneton 
Parsonage.” We should like to have ‘ Gertrude” read, once 
every year, throughout the female world. And not only in fiction, 
but in biography, female writers have been successfully at work 
for their own sex. Such a volume as “ English Churchwomen of 
the Seventeenth Century” has told and must tell; there is 
always something singularly attractive in seeing, as it were, the 
embodiment of precepts; in seeing theories worked out in actual 
character. To mould oneself after a book is a hard and often 
disheartening attempt; but to mould oneself after an actual 
person, a being of like flesh and blood and passions with ourselves, 
not a cold abstraction, is a more hopeful task; there is something 
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chilling in mere rules, and precepts, and theories, unless we have 
some real person before our minds’ eye who has actually fulfilled 
“‘ these fair-sounding rules.” We, therefore, recommend such of 
our female readers as desire to have some helps for their own 
better conversation, to study the women of former times: and 
we shall make no apology for endeavouring to whet their appetite 
for such a task by laying before them a series of extracts from 
the biographical work we have just mentioned ; not as furnishing 
a complete view of the women of the seventeenth century, which 
the volume itself alone can do, but as showing some important 
features in their character. 
Of Lady Falkland, the first in the list, we read thus :— 


*‘ That she set out early in the ways of God, in the dawn and morn- 
ing of her age.... While she was very young she paid an exact 
obedience to her parents... that her time might not be misspent nor 
her employments tedious to her, the several hours of the day had 
a variety of employments assigned to them; intermixing of prayers, 
reading, writing, working and walking, brought a pleasure to each of 
them. 

** Whilst she was very young, she worked a purse to hold her own 
alms, and would beg for money from her mother to fill it, as eagerly 
emptying it again for the poor who came to her father’s house, and 
who seldom left it without alms from the young daughter, as well as 
from her parents. She was at this time constant in her private prayers ; 
and when strangers occupied her own room to which she commonly 
retired, she would ask the steward for the key of some other room for 
that purpose, at her hour of prayer. 

** Nothing could hinder her from holy assemblies ; every Lord’s day 
constantly, forenoon and afternoon, she would be there among the 
earliest ; and when she had no other means of going, she would walk 
cheerfully three or four miles a day, young and tender as she then was; 
and at night, she reckoned the joy and refreshment of which her soul 
had been partaker a sufficient recompense for the extreme weariness 
of her body.” 


After her marriage with Sir Lucius Carey, afterwards Lord 
Falkland, 


“When possession was given her of stately palaces, pleasantly 
situated, and most curiously and fully furnished, and of revenues 
answerable, her friends could never perceive that her heart was exalted 
by any of them, while she acknowledged God’s great goodness towards 
her in giving them. Thus some years passed, during which time she 
was most constant at prayers and sermons, and frequently received the 
blessed Sacrament; and though now and then she did not feel her 
usual spiritual comforts, but instead of them had some anguish and 
bitterness of spirit, yet, by the advice of good divines, and by her 
ordinary help of prayer, she soon recovered her peace and joy.” 
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Upon her husband’s death, in 1643, who fell fighting valiantly 
at the battle of Newbury in the king’s cause, 


“She received the blow as a loud call from heaven to further ad- 
vancement in holiness. She then addressed herself to a divine of 
great eminence for piety and learning, and from him she took direc- 
tions for a more strict course of life in this her widowhood, than she 
had hitherto pursued. Though the greatest part of her Christian work 
was locked up close within herself, and some of it carefully concealed 
for fear of vain-glory, yet much of it appeared by the effects, and so 
came abroad for the good of others. 

“ Her first and great employment was to read and understand, and 
then, to the utmost of her strength, to practise, our blessed Saviour’s 
‘Sermon on the Mount’... beginning with those virtues to which the 
Beatitudes are annexed. Her mercifulness was one of those virtues 
which she could not conceal from observation; much of her estate 
went yearly to such of her relations as were in need of her assistance ; 
some of her near neighbours, who were too old or too young for work, 
were wholly maintained by her; to other poor children she contributed 
much, both for their spiritual and temporal well-being, by building a 
school, where they were taught to read and work. It was her great 
care in the management of her estate that no man, woman, or child 
should want employment, and to this she had more regard than to her 
own profit, as by such constant work, she kept them both from want 
and idleness. 

‘She would also send plentiful relief to prisoners and needy persons 
at London and Oxford, with a strict charge that it should not be known 
from whence it came, and it was not till after her death that these 
charities eame to light. Nor was her mercifulness bounded within the 
limits of friends, but extended to her enemies; for when many of 
them were taken prisoners by the king’s soldiers, she consulted how 
she might send relief, 

‘Her mercifulness was constantly exercised towards the sick ; she 
spent large sums of money every year in providing antidotes against 
infection, cordials, and various sorts of medicines, which she distributed 
among her neighbours, attending herself to their wants with skill and 
care, hiring nurses when they were required, frequently visiting the 
poorest cottagers, waiting on their sick beds, and carrying books of 
spiritual exhortations which she read to them with words of holy 
counsel, Da 

“* Her maids came into her chamber early every morning, and ually 
passed an hour with her, when she prayed, catechized, and iristricted. 
To this were daily added the Morning and Evening Prayers of the 
Church, before dinner and supper, together with reading the Scriptures 
and singing Psalms, before bed-time. She charged her servants to be 
present at all these hours of prayer, if their business allowed of it, but 
never suffered any one to be absent from all the services; if she 
observed any such, she sent for them into her chamber and prayed 
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with them privately, making it a rule that at least every morning or 
evening, every servant in her house should offer the sacrifice of prayer 
and praises to God. 

“On the Lord’s day she rose earlier than on other days, but often 
found the day too short for her private duties and instructions of her 
children and servants. . . . In order also to prepare herself for the Sun- 
day’s duty beforehand, she sequestered herself on the Saturday from 
company and worldly business. . .. She punctually observed the other 
Holy-days of the Church, and after the public service, she released her 
servants to their recreations, and the care of their own concerns.... 
On these days of rest, she went with her books to her unlearned neigh- 
bours, who were at leisure to hear her read, whilst their plough and 
their wheel stood still. 

‘She strictly observed the fasts of the Church.... She was very 
careful in preparing herself to receive the Lord’s Supper; often at such 
times fears and scruples arose within her, tending to keep her back 
from that heavenly banquet; but having cause on examination, and 
after advising with her minister, to consider them temptations from the 
devil, she put them by, and presented herself with an humbling and 
trembling heart at that blessed Sacrament....She exhorted all her 
servants to accompany her to the Sacrament, and those who were pre- 
vailed upon, gave in their names two or three days before, that she 
might instruct them herself, and obtain the help of her chaplains to 
examine them and instruct them further.” 


In an interesting letter addressed to her friend and chaplain 
Dunean, 


‘Now I miss,” she says, “‘ those opportunities I had at court and 
at the cathedral—nay, it is not here so well with me as it was when 
you and I lived together in that country village, where the good parson 
had morning and evening prayer in the parish church twice a day con- 
tinually: where I now live, we have this advantage of public prayer 
only on the Lord’s day and its eve, and on Holy-days and their eves, 
and on Wednesdays and Fridays, our wonted Litany days.” 


Darkened as her spirit was by occasional clouds of constitu- 
tional melancholy, the death of a hopeful son added to her heavi- 
ness ; but this affliction also she looked upon as a call to greater 
godliness: and when her sorrow seemed inclined to be somewhat 
too severe, she many times opened out the state of her soul to 
the excellent divine who had advised her after her husband’s 
death. Sometimes this melancholy, increased by her affliction, 
almost overcame her, especially as her bodily health, always 
weak, began to fail. She increased her mortifications, dispensed 
with all pomp, and was more than ever careful of her words and 
actions :— 


**That which more astonished the inmates of her house, was to see 
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this noble lady begging forgiveness from her inferiors and servants, for 
her angry words or chiding frowns towards them ; and sometimes ask- 
ing their pardon when she had expressed no anger outwardly, because, 
said she, ‘ somewhat I felt within myself too like anger towards you, 
though I suppressed it as soon as 1 could.’ More than once or twice 
she was in her closet upon her knees ready for her prayers, when she 
remembered that her ‘ brother’ might have possibly somewhat against 
her, for a word, or a look, or a negligent silence a little while before, 
and then she arose and went to ask pardon before she proceeded with 
her prayers. 

‘‘ As she drew near to her end, so did her deadness to the world 
increase. When her last sickness seized her, she strengthened herself 
by continual prayer and frequent reception of the Lord’s Supper; her 
fits of extreme depression, which she looked upon as great temptations 
of Satan, left her, and though ‘she was wont to fear his most violent 
assaults on her death-bed,’ she then enjoyed great tranquillity. 
‘This quiet,’ says her good chaplain Duncan, in describing her death, 
‘gave her leave, though now very weak and faint, to be most vigorous 
and most instant at prayers; she calls for other help very faintly ; but 
for prayers, most heartily and often; and after the office of the morn- 
ing was performed, she gave strict charge that every one of her family, 
who could be spared from her, should go to church and pray for her ; 
and then in a word of exhortation to them who stayed by her, saying, 
*‘ Fear God, fear God,” she most sweetly spent her last breath ; and so 
most comfortably yielded up her spirit to Him who made it...... In 
which moment of her death there seemed as little outward pain as 
inward conflict; none could perceive either twitch, or groan, or gasp, 
or sigh, only her spirit failed ; and so she vanished from us...... 
Thus in her youth she was soon perfected, and in the short time of five- 
and-thirty years she fulfilled a long time.’ ” 


From this deeply interesting character let us turn to Lady 
Capel, whose husband, praised in parliament by Cromwell, and 
| ’ ’ ’ 
yet condemned, suffered on the scaffold with so much Christian 

heroism, 


“Tt was in March, 1649, that Lord Capel was beheaded, and his 
wife survived him the eleven following years of Cromwell's usurpation. 
In her widowhood she occupied herself in the care of her children and 
household, in works of devotion and charity, spending money in alms, 
even beyond the advice of the clergyman whom she employed as her 
almoner, obeying and assisting the ministers of the Church during the 
times of trouble, and devoting part of every day to the exercise of 
prayer, meditation, study of the Scriptures, and reading, from which 
she never suffered herself to be diverted by business or com- 
pany. 

‘About four years before her death she lost her second son, Charles, 
then grown up to bea gallant and hopeful young gentleman, when 
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she sent for her spiritual adviser, Mr. Barker, as she habitually did on 
any occasion of grief, and addressed him in these words, ‘ Sir, I pray be 
free and plain with me, and tell me seriously what sin or vice did you 
ever take notice of in my practice and conversation? for 1 am sure 
something is amiss, and something God would have amended in me, 
that He does thus continually ply me with crosses.’ 

*‘ As she was patient in her afflictions, and careful to improve them, 
so she was diligent in fulfilling her duties, and received strength to go 
through all that was required of her, notwithstanding the delicacy of 
her education and tenderness of her constitution. In her family devo- 
tions she required the attendance of all her servants, on which point 
only she showed herself a strict mistress, and would tell Mr. Barker 
that she never pleased herself in her family duties, nor thought that she 
served God acceptably, unless she had all her family about her. 

“Towards the latter part of her last sickness, she twice received the 
blessed Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, and both times 
with expressions of devotion and reverence; on the first of these two 
occasions, especially, when though her strength was much decayed, and 
her pain sharp, she would receive upon her knees, saying to Mr. Barker, 
that as long as God lent her the use of her knees, she resolved to use 
them in that solemn service, as a testimony of her unfeigned humility, 
and reverence of the majesty of those sacred mysteries. 

‘On January 26th, she sent for him four several times to pray with 
her, thrice in the morning, and once in the afternoon, at which last 
time all her children, except one who was not then in town, were 
present, and joined in the prayers. Soon after he was summoned 
again, to perform his last ministerial office, the recommendation of her 
soul into the hands of Almighty God, and then her senses beginning to 
fail, she drew her last breath a few minutes afterwards in much peace 
and sweetness.” 


After this brief notice we will turn next to Lady Mary 
Wharton, 


“Who began without delay to perform her baptismal vow, finding 
those vanities in which her equals often took delight, only a burden 
and grievance.....She was never tainted with novel opinions, but 
well acquainted with and tenacious of the form of sound words contained 
in Holy Scripture, and as they are taught in the Church of England, 
whereof she was a true and dutiful child, and was never moved by any 
arguments with which members of the Church of Rome endeavoured 
to make an impression upon her. 

“She studied the Scriptures, and copied largely from them for her 
own use, increasing her knowledge by the writings of the best divines. 
. «+ Besides her diligent and unwearied reading, . . .. she constantly 
observed her designed and stated time of secret prayer. In which, if 
she were at any time hindered by entertainment of friends, &c., yet 
would she redeem time, even from her sleep, rather than shorten her 
accustomed devotions. 
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‘(She was so much affected by the thought of God’s loving-kindness 
to her, that she could not forbear to speak of it in her private discourses 
with her friends. She would often do this in conversing with Mr. 
Watkinson, who came to the rectory of Edlington in Yorkshire, whilst 
she was living there. Upon her first acquaintance, when he was but 
newly settled in the rectory, she said one day, whilst alone with him, 
‘Sir, God hath sent you hither to take care of our souls; therefore I 
entreat you, that you would not spare faithfully to reprove whatever 
you shall see amiss in me.’ He resolved, upon this encouragement, to 
deal freely with her, if occasion offered ; but he observed such a uniform 
regard to duty and care of her deportment at all times, and towards all 
persons, that during the rest of her life, he could find nothing in her 
worthy of reproof, 

‘Mr. Watkinson, in describing her character, goes through all the 
parts of it in relation to her duty towards God and man... . Sincerity, 
modesty, simplicity in dress, temperance in food, hospitality, diligence, 
charity, evenness of temper, willingness to ask pardon, attendance at 
public worship, attention to sermons, reverence to the ministers of 
God, and to his holy Sacraments, so that whenever an infant was bap- 
tized, she rejoiced in seeing its admission to Christ’s Church, and 
joining in prayer with the congregation ; nor would she lose one oppor- 
tunity of receiving the Lord’s Supper, when (at the feast of Easter) it 
was more frequently administered. 

‘The last time she ever received this holy Sacrament was on 
June 9, 1672, on which occasion she came out of the house, after being 
long confined to it by want of strength, and from this time she never 
left the house again. She had once received the Communion in private, 
during her confinement, but had a longing desire to receive it in the 
public congregation. That morning she rose two hours earlier than 
for a long time she had done before; the day was rugged, and the air 
cold, so that she probably increased her disorder. Her husband having 
conducted her to the church, after the sermon she received the Sacra- 
ment with more than ordinary devotion ; on her return home she retired 
to her chamber, which she never left again, but died ten days 
after.” 


We will next proceed to give a few extracts from the life of 
Lady Halket, who, together with her sister, had the advantage of 
a religious education, for— 


‘Their mother’s chiefest care was to instruct her children in the 
principles and practice of religion, teaching them to begin and end 
every day with prayer and reading a portion of Scripture in order, and 
daily to attend the church as often as there was occasion to meet there, 
either for prayers or preaching.” 

‘‘ She began the second period of her life, her youth, with a personal 
dedication of herself to God, renewing and confirming her baptismal 
vows; this she frequently repeated, but more solemnly every year on 
her birthday, when she reviewed her former life, confessed her sins, 
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returned thanks for the mercies she had received, and made resolutions 
for living more strictly, asking for help to keep them. She now read 
the Scriptures, which in childhood had been her task, as her own choice 
and delight. She went regularly through them every year. 

“Her charitable disposition led her early to apply herself to the 
study of physic and preparing medicines, which might be useful in 
common cases of illness and of accidents, especially for the benefit of 
the poor.” 


During the public disturbances of that unhappy period, pre- 
vious to Charles’ death— 


“‘ She was instant in her private humiliations, fastings, and prayers, 
making the Psalms the subject of her meditation, as they afforded 
most suitable directions for regulating her thoughts and prayers.” 


After the king’s death, she stayed at Fife near two years in 
great content. 


‘“‘ Here she applied herself to the delightful exercise of meditation ; 
and it was also a pleasant diversion to her to prepare things useful for 
the sick and wounded persons, of whom a great many came to her.” 


Her marriage with Sir James Halket seems to have been a 
most happy one : 
* That which was the firm bond of their concord and mutual comfort 


in one another, was sincere religious disposition, which they mutually 
cherished and increased in one another.” 


Troubles, however, soon came upon her ; she lost all her children 
but one, and then her husband : 


“ The first time she went to bed after his death, she awakened out of 
sleep with these words in her mouth, ‘A widow indeed!’ which made 
such impression upon her, that she could not be satisfied till she found 
the place where it was wrote. She fixed her thoughts on the characters 
there given of a widow indeed, resolving to make them her example. .. 
As a Christian, she resolved to learn that first lesson, to be meek and 
lowly in heart. Asa mother, she pitched on the examples of Lois 
and Eunice. As a widow, she fixed on that fore-mentioned passage 
(1 Tim. y. 2. 5, 10). . . She considered with herself that God was 
pleased in a peculiar manner to show his regard and compassion to the 
sad and solitary condition of widows. . . . She thought, therefore, that 
in gratitude they ought to be singular in their devotion to God, and in 
zeal for his ‘honour and glory ;’ and she felt that ‘the virtues proper 
to holy widows are, perfect modesty, renouncing all honours and all 
sorts of vanities, serving the poor and sick, comforting the afflicted, 
instructing young maids in devotion, and making themselves a pattern 
of all virtue to young women,’ 

“She set apait every Saturday, being the day of her husband's 
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death, for retirement, devotion, and abstinence . .. and to be em- 
ployed in examining and reviewing the past week in acts of charity 
and mercy.” She resolved ‘that if she recovered her patrimony, she 
would dedicate a tenth of all to charity . . . She never ate her morsel 
alone, the fatherless and indigent widow shared with her; her kitchen 
and table sustained many poor families; her still-house was an ex- 
pensive business, and the apothecaries’ accounts were considerable 
every year... She greatly delighted in frequent Communion; and 
not having in Scotland that desirable occasion every month, as in 
England, she endeavoured to make up that want by laying hold of all 
opportunities which offered yearly, not only in her own parish, but in 
all the churches round about, within three or four miles ... Her 
piety had nothing of moroseness or affectation, but was free and in- 
genuous, full of sweetness and gentleness, which made it amiable and 
impressive . . . She much delighted in God’s house and the public 
worship, and was a conscientious observer of the Lord’s day; and 
hath made this remark, that, according to her frame and temper that 
day, such was her disposition the week following. She was careful 
that all her family served the Lord; and when she wanted a chaplain, 
performed the offices of morning and evening prayer herself, enjoining 
them private devotion. She was very moderate in her sentiments 
about disputable points, sadly regretting the divisions and animosities 
occasioned among Christians by them. Though she heartily approved 
the doctrine and worship of the Church of England, . . . yet she com- 
plied with all the forms of the country where God had cast her lot, 
finding the essentials of religion the same in both. Being deprived of 
all her regular opportunities of communicating, by the deprivation of 
the Scotch clergy in 1690, she communicated spiritually on those days 
on which she had been accustomed to receive the Communion in 
church. She did heartily pity and pray for those who did separate 
and cause divisions ; and though she was much displeased with their 
courses, as offensive to God, ... yet in all offices of charity and 
mercy she made no difference, but as she had opportunity did good 
unto all, especially to them of the household of faith. 

‘She divided the twenty-four hours into three parts, allotting five 
for devotion, ten for necessary refreshment, nine for business; . . « yet 
she did not confine her devotion to these stated hours, but all the day 
long, however employed, she endeavoured to keep up a spiritual frame ; 
and in the night-time, when she did awake, she was still with God, 
had then her meditations, her songs and prayers. She ministered cor- 
dials and medicines every Wednesday to a multitude of poor infirm 
persons. 

“Notwithstanding her many difficulties, she was generally of a 
cheerful temper, pleasant countenance, and always of an obliging be- 
haviour . . . ever projecting to make others better by her converse, 
yet managing it in such an humble manner, as if she designed rather to 
receive than give instruction. She had a singular dexterity to divert 
and shuffle out unprofitable talking, and introduce serious discourse ; 
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which if she could not effect, she would then pleasantly converse with 
God and her own soul in the midst of company, without discovering 
herself or disturbing them. She was equally eminent both for the 
contemplative, active, or practical part of Christianity ; contemplation 
had so spiritualized her mind, that almost every object suggested pious 
thoughts to her.” 


She prepared herself for death in her seventy-eighth year with 
great patience and resignation, and finished her warfare with 
unshaken faith. 

Of the celebrated Anne Clifford, Countess of Dorset, we have 
some interesting particulars. She 


“Rendered all the assistance in her power to the ejected clergy 
. » . she persevered in her fidelity to the Church, refusing to communi- 
cate in any other manner than that appointed by the Prayer-book.... 
The parish church at Skipton had suffered during the long siege of the 
castle, and was repaired by the countess. She febuilt also the church 
at Bongate, the chapels of Brougham, Ninekirk, and Mallerslang, 
besides founding and endowing schools and other charities. She 
repaired and restored an almshouse at Bethmesley, which had been 
built and endowed by her mother. 

** As to her servants domestic, she well knew that they were pars 
domis ; and how necessary a part of the house servants, and therefore 
to be kept tight, sustained and carefully held up; if in decay to be 
repaired ; and therefore this part of her house she was always building 
or repairing by the hand of her bounty, as well as by good religious 
order in her family ... building them up in the most holy faith, and 
also giving them their meat in due season, that meat which our Saviour 
told his disciples would not perish. This spiritual meat this lady 
wisely took care that it might be provided for all her household in due 
season ; that is, at the three seasons in the year that the Church 
requires it, and once more in the year at least; besides those three 
great festivals, she made one festival more. And that all might be 
fitted and prepared, she took care that several books of devotion and 
piety might be provided four times in the year, that every one might 
take their choice of such book as they had not before, by which means, 
those who had lived in her house long (and she seldom turned away) 
might be furnished with books of religion and devotion of every kind. 

“Whilst treating her neighbours and dependants with generosity, 
she was sparing, even to frugality, in her personal expenses. She was 
simple and abstemious in her food, and accustomed ‘pleasantly to 
boast that she had never tasted wine or physic.’ She took especial 
delight in the almshouse which she founded near Appleby for thirteen 
poor women, to be called a mother and twelve sisters, for which she 
provided an endowment, and the Service of the Church to be performed 
daily. With these sisters she would sit down and dine in their alms- 
house, and invite them to dine and converse with her as freely as her 
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greatest guests. This institution continued more than twenty-three 
years under her care... . She was not satisfied with her children and 
grandchildren, when they came to visit her, if they did not pay their 
salutations at her almshouse; and she commonly admonished them, 
when they came from far to pay their duty to her, that before they 
came to her for a blessing, they should take a blessing of the poor, the 
almswoman’s blessing, by the way. 

‘‘ She had not a chaplain living in her family ; but at each of her six 
houses, the minister of the parish was accustomed to officiate in her 
family. When age had deprived her in some measure of the use of 
her limbs and hearing, she used her chamber as an oratory, there offer- 
ing up her private devotions. She either read the Psalms of the day 
to herself, or, when hindered by ill health, they were read to her by her 
attendants, and she took especial delight in the Psalms. She also 
usually heard a large portion of Scripture read every day, as much as 
one of the Gospels in the course of a week. 

‘*As her death drew near,. .. her passions were mortified and dead 
before her ; so that for three or four days of her last sickness (for she 
endured no more) she lay as if she endured nothing. She called for her 
Psalms, read herself, and caused them to be read unto her. But that 
cordial (in which she had always taken particular delight) kept, in 
Rom. viii., and in her heart, this her memory held to the last, this she 
soon repeated ; no doubt to secure her soul against all fear of condem- 
nation, being wholly Christ’s . . . and so to strengthen her hope by other 
comfortable arguments, contained in that chapter, being the last words 
of continuance which this dying lady spoke. The rest of the time she 
lay quiet, as if ruminating, digesting, and speaking inwardly to her 
soul what she had uttered in broken words, and so breathed her last 
without disturbance on March 22, 1675-6, in the eighty-seventh year of 
her age.” 


We will now notice a few particulars concerning the life of 
Lady Elizabeth Hastings, of whom we read that,— 


‘‘ When she became, at the age of twenty-two, the mistress of a large 
fortune, her character was necessarily more known to the world, and 
she was observed to be somewhat more than a lady of great beauty 
and fine accomplishments, of condescension and good-nature, and 
regular observance of religious duties. In order to increase that stock 
of wisdom and knowledge which she had lain in by her own endea- 
vours, and by the assistance from the appointed ministers under whom 
she lived, she cultivated the friendship of such learned men as Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, Mr. Nelson, Dr. Lucas, and others. She obediently 
followed the counsels which she received from them, doing every thing 
which the rules of the Gospel require. 

‘‘ Her beauty and other attractions of person were such as without her 
large fortune might easily inspire affection ; but she refused the offers of 
several among the nobility, and chose to continue in a single life ; either, 
it is supposed, that she might make a wise and religious use of her 
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great estate, or accounting that a single life naturally led to a higher 
perfection. ... She studied the Word of God daily, that by it she 
might amend her life; other books that she used were wisely chosen 
for soundness of doctrine and sentiment. ... Four times a day all her 
family, who were not necessarily engaged, assembled to attend prayers, 
and chiefly the Holy Service of the Church, read for the most part by 
the established minister, or some other, or else by one of the upper 
servants. She delighted in public worship, and constantly attended it, 
with a grave and awful demeanour, free from affectation. 

“She watched strictly over her own heart to keep clear of all evil 
mixtures, and the taint of self-love, continually purifying her heart by 
acts of faith in the blood of her Redeemer. ... She was careful and 
tender of her servants and even of her cattle; and besides providing 
for the temporal wants of those who lived in her house, causing every 
artificer employed in her house to take care of their comfort and seek- 
ing gently to lead them into the way of goodness and religion, she 
kept her house with great elegance, that her poor neighbours might not 
want employment. She practised charity both by alms-giving, visit- 
ing and consoling the sick and afflicted, receiving the poor at her house, 
and sending sums of money to a distance. 

“Her still larger applications were fixed pensions upon reduced 
families, exhibitions to scholars at the Universities, the maintenance of 
her own charity school, her contributions to others, disbursements to 
the religious Societies for the Propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts, and Promoting Christian Knowledge at home, for the erection, 
decoration, and augmentation of churches: add to these, frequent 
remission of debt, in cases of straitness or insolvency. Her rule was 
to give the first place to justice, the second to charity, the third to 
generosity. 

* For several months before her death she was unable to attend public 
worship, from which she had never been kept by any trifling hindrance ; 
indeed, after her illness, she continued to go when wanting sleep, and 
apt to suffer cold ; but when it became impossible for her to reach 
the church, she had the Service read at home daily, and the Holy 
Sacrament administered to her every Sunday.... About six hours 
before her death, she summoned, for the sake of her household, those 
especially who had seldom seen her in the time of her long illness, to 
strengthen and enforce every thing that she had done, or shown them 
before, by her dying counsels. She had wished in like manner to take 
leave of the whole village, but was restrained by her physician; and 
being anxious to have the last offices of the Church administered to her 
in the most solemn and regular manner, she set aside the services of 
two or more excellent clergymen, then in the house, and sent for the 
vicar of the parish, whom she had held in honour for twenty years. 

‘‘ When this last service was performed, her soul seemed to receive 
some of the happiness of heaven; her eyes, though languishing under 
years and sickness, shone bright as diamonds (as one said, who was 
present); and all who looked on were amazed at the transport now 
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granted to her spirit. She broke out with a raised accent into words 
such as these: ‘ Lord! what is itthat I see? Oh the greatness of the 
glory that is revealed in me—that is before me.’ And some time after 
she had so said, she fell asleep.” 


We have been somewhat lengthy in our extracts, and yet 
extracts, however long, fail to give more than rough sketches of 
character, to make a few points prominent ; and, in this instance, 
we trust, to create an appetite for the closer study of the finished 
full-length lives of these English saints. Our object has been to 
select such portions of their history as would bring into relief a 
few of the stronger and more striking features of their character, 
and upon them to concentrate the attention of our readers.. And 
what an antipodes is such biography to the library of Mrs. Ellis! 
After having been muddled with bewildering volumes of vague 
advice, we are here refreshed by some “great facts.” We have 
riot theories, nor precepts, nor sentimentalizings ; we escape from 
a foggy ‘‘ Ideal” into excellent realities; we behold forms, real 
and well-defined ; we have actual Christian women before our 
minds’ eye; we have at least something to grasp; something 
tangible and distinct. Christian faith is, as it were, embodied 
before us in real shapes; and with these models of fair propor- 
tions, in the natural and comely attitude of genuine piety, we 
have something positive to set before the women of these times. 
Here we have, not tinsel, but true gold, the genuine development 
of true, decided, consistent Christianity. After puzzling our- 
selves with a multitude of recipes for the formation of female 
character, here we have the thing itself, the female character as 
we desire it to be. 

And, what adds to the value of the survey of these faithful 
women, we know that we have the genuine exhibition of their 
real character ; we have the advantage of being taken behind the 
scenes ; it is not their stage action, their public life, that we 
behold ; we are admitted into their every-day and domestic life ; 
they are not sitting stiffly for their portraits, in their best gowns, 
with their best looks, nor whispering set speeches, nor playing 
the oracles; they were wholly unconscious that their descendants 
of the nineteenth century would know any thing about them ; 
they did not act with any idea that they would appear in a book; 
but their likeness was caught and sketched at casual times by 
their intimates, as they chanced to find them, sometimes in their 
country walks, sometimes in out of the way cottages of the poor, 
or among their servants, or in their closets. or oratories, where 
nobody seemed to be looking on, or in the humble village church 
filled with a smockfrocked congregation, or on their sick-bed. 
We see them, so to speak, in their working-dress on a working~ 
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day, just as they were; and at the hastiest glance of this their 
private, and, as they thought, unobserved life, we are led at once 
to exclaim that these are the sort of mothers and daughters of 
England which one would wish to see revived and repeated in 
their posterity. 

Now, in considering the impression which these Churchwomen 
make upon us, we think that what must first strike the reader is, 
a certain strong resemblance between them all. Even our 
extracts are enough, we imagine, to give that impression. A 
painter is said to be always painting -the same face, to be unable 
to create a real variety, however he may try; and there is much 
truth in the remark, though of course the strength of the likeness 
that runs through the works of the same master is of various 
degrees. Maclise, for instance, in our day, has but one creation, 
one face in all his faces. So in all these portraits of Church- 
women we see a general likeness, a certain common tone of mind, 
running through them all, as though one hand had drawn them 
all; and yet from many hands we get their characters. We 
seem to have got into an old gallery of family pictures, and as we 
walk down its pictured length, notwithstanding the varieties of 
complexion, age, costume, attitude, all the faces that look down 
upon us have a family look. We seem to be reading accounts of 
the same person over and over again, with but slight varieties of 
incident. And yet we do see variety in the midst of resemblance; 
individuality is not lost in the general similarity. Thus, as in 
Lady Falkland we see a melancholy temperament, so in Lady 
Halket we see a cheerful and sunny disposition. As among 
sisters there is a variety and yet sameness, so in this devout 
sisterhood we behold at once oneness and yet diversity. This 
we consider to be a striking point of view much to be dwelt upon ; 
for we are led thereby to have a distinct idea of spiritual fellow- 
ship, and to discern the working of one and the self-same Spirit 
in their souls, which, notwithstanding the variety of their tempe- 
rament and natural gifts, blended them altogether into one, and 
marked them with the common image and superscription of the 
Spirit. So in music, the notes are many and different, and the 
master of music makes them all contribute their sounds towards 
one general effect, to the greater perfection of but one air, which 
is thus filled up with harmonies, and made the richer by the very 
varieties of tone. There is a difference between one great mono- 
tony and one great unity. 

The fact is, that all these characters, which are here brought 
before us, were formed in the same mould, trained in the same 
system, nourished with the same food, and fed by the same 
mother’s hand. That mould, that system, that mother, was the 
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Church. The family resemblance is accounted for; they were 
members one of another,—daughters of the Church. They did 
not strike out a way of religion for themselves, nor follow their 
own humours ; they did not go a multitude of ways, apart from 
one another, in self-trusting isolation, as lovers of novelty. They 
felt their need of help and guidance ; they knew not what to set 
about, nor where to begin, of themselves ; and so they teachably 
threw themselves into the divine system of the Church; they 
humbly put themselves under the Church’s rule; they lived by 
rule ; they did not content themselves with general, undefined, 
dreamy notions of Christianity, nor with sitting in easy chairs, 
thinking about religion; they desired to be formed and shaped 
into some consistent discipleship, and to have the details of dis- 
cipleship set before them. And from them we see the advantage, 
the superiority of system ; it prevents waste of power, the evapo- 
ration of zeal; it directs energies, good feelings, and impulses. 
Want of system, of acting by rule, of having an appointed course 
of action, is an evil readily admitted in worldly matters; the 
loose, ungirded mind, that acts by fits and starts, that has no 
more than a general notion that something must be done, and 
that there is a great deal to do, rambles on without design, and 
loses itself amid a thousand unfinished works. Now these 
Churchwomen, by casting themselves into the Church form of 
Christian life, hada given course before them, and accordingly 
they set themselves to the course marked out. 

We may remark, by the way, on the beauty of this mould,—we 
mean the mould of the English Church, as reformed; for while it 
is the unfair fashion of the Romanists of the day, in speaking of 
saints, to contrast the whole continent of Europe, from the 
sixth century to the present day, with this single island, from the 
period of the Reformation, and then to appeal to the multitude 
of saints under the one system, and their paucity under the other, 
as though the contrast were made on equitable terms, it is a 
great comfort to us to bear in mind that these female saints were 
formed in the Reformed Church of England ; and we are bold to 
say, that such a number of such women as lived in the English 
Church the century after the Reformation, cannot be found in 
the century preceding it. 

Now, in analyzing the elements of these Churchwomen’s cha- 
racters, we observe not only a resemblance, but we are also 
struck by the union of devotionalness and activity, of the contem- 
plative with the practical, of a course of praying, meditating, 
reading, Church-going, with a caurse of active charity, kindliness, 
and self-denial. They prayed, they read the Scriptures, they 
kept the feasts and fasts of the Church, they frequently commu- 
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nicated, they were daily, if possible, in the Lord’s house, and in 
their private oratories, they had spiritual converse with holy 
chaplains and parish priests; but they also visited the sick, 
attended to the wants of the poor, gave medicines, trained their 
servants and dependants into a religious course. ‘Their life ran 
upon two wheels, devotion and action; theirs was a two-edged 
sword ; on one side of their hearts the text was written, ‘“* Pray 
without ceasing,” on the other, ‘‘ Be careful to maintain good 
works.” They did not content themselves with what have been 
called the “luxuries of religion,” the devotional and contemplative 
part ; neither in forming a high estimate of the value of works 
and labours of love, of the practical part of faith, did they neglect 
the means of grace: they did not neglect ‘‘ work” for prayer, nor 
prayer for ‘“‘ work.” 

This continued and consistent union of devotion and action 
involved great domesticity ; such a round of prayer and active 
charity could not be run except by those who were ‘ keepers at 
home :” this was their praise, and this their necessity, as long as 
they sought to fulfil thoroughly the requirements of the Church. 
The excitements of what is called “society” must have been 
given up, and any great mixing in the pleasures and gaieties 
which their means and station tempted them to pursue ; there 
was no time for such things. A certain degree of retirement 
was necessary for the fulfilment of all their duties. Though they 
had their friends and intimates, and were far from leading an 
isolated and lonely life, yet it was a home life. And as they with- 
drew from worldly “society” they did not form “a religious 
world ;* there was no cliqueism or partyism ; they could get on 
without the excitement of popular religionism, without ‘ meet- 
ings” and speechifyings ; there was no bustling about with sub- 
scription cards, no ‘“* Ladies’ Associations,” no vagrant ‘* Deputa- 
tions,” no idolizing of preachers, no working of grotesque pin- 
cushions for ‘Charity Bazaars.” Theirs was a deeper view of 
spiritual fellowship ; they shunned the publicity of the turbid 
religion which prevails so widely now. 

And look at the advantages of the domestic character of their 
lives. Instead of spending their time amidst a mass of frivolous 
associates, or spending their wealth in entertaining a wide circle 
of mere acquaintances, they had time to visit the poor; they had 
the means to relieve them. They mixed with the poor; they 
knew them in their own cottages ; and it was from this actual 
knowledge and personal inspection of their wants, from an un- 
ceasing round of visiting, that they learnt truly to love them and 
to be merciful; their sympathies were not only excited, but 
soberly sustained by facing constantly the realities of want, and 
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distress, and patience. This is the only sort of love for the poor 
which is real: sham love and sham interest are often apt to 
become popular; it sometimes becomes a fashion to talk about 
the poor; like any other fashion, this pity passes away; perhaps 
it lasts as long as to give birth to a few ephemeral “ Societies,” 
or to make a few ‘Charity Balls,” as for the ‘“ poor Poles,” 
where selfish gaiety, having given a guinea for its own amuse- 
ment, dances, waltzes, polks, and makes merry, because of the 
sufferings, and distresses, and tears of the poor. 

The poor are sometimes looked upon as excellent subjects of 
declamation ; and persons will go to meetings and speak about 
them in an excited way, and others will go and be melted at 
these speeches; and yet both parties would shrink from pene- 
trating into the squalid homes, or soiling themselves with actual 
contact with those whom they think they pity. There is a philan- 
thropy which will listen to descriptions of poverty; but when it 
comes to handling it and touching it, to brushing against the 
coarse clothes, or scenting the close hut, or sitting among the 
dirty children, or reading by the mean bed, then it recoils. And 
yet, as we have said, if sympathy is to be true, or sober, or con- 
tinuous, it must be learnt from constant and continuous inter- 
course with the poor. Thus did the Churchwomen we are speak- 
ing of know and love them. 

Another characteristic worthy of notice is the sort of light in 
which they viewed their servants, and the treatment which they 
bestowed upon them. They started with the texts of Scripture 
upon this matter as their guide; they considered their responsi- 
bilities as mistresses; they looked upon their servants as “‘ pars 
domts,” as a real part of their family, as bound up with them, as 
having a certain membership with them. They did not consider 
the subject as a mere worldly covenant, so much wages and so 
much work, as though their duty were over in giving them 
enough to eat and drink, and paying them honestly their due. 
There was a heartier feeling; they did not want such a loose 
kind of connexion, but a real sympathy between both parties, 
warmth and interest on both sides. Their home-life heightened 
these domestic sympathies; their home being so much a home, 
every member of the household was not simply a servant in the 
house, but a member of the house. Hence, not coldly regarding 
them as a living apparatus or machinery by which their tables 
were served and their house kept in order, they had at once a 
sincere regard for their temporal comfort ; and above all, as. the 
extracts we have given so clearly tell us, a deep interest in their 
spiritual state and progress. Without forgetting their own 
station, they manifested towards their dependants that high- 
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principled friendliness which obtained as its recompense willing 
services, and something infinitely warmer than the unhearty, 
prim respect of the mass of modern servants. In fact, the mis- 
tresses and the servants did not hang loosely together, but were, 
so to speak, parts of one another. As the domestic habits of 
the mistresses gave them more opportunities of seeing and 
knowing their servants, so they created a stronger interest. Their 
quiet regularity of life must have been of infinite benefit to the 
household; for as the spirit of dissipation spreads downwards, 
and the gay living of the heads of the house is developed in 
coarser forms in the imitative world downstairs, so the staid, 
holy manners of these good Churchwomen were doubtless some- 
what reflected in their dependants, to say nothing of the direct 
instruction given them by their mistresses, and of such other 
opportunities as they enjoyed in the constant round of prayer. 

As another point of interest we must not fail to notice the 
sort of intercourse which they maintained with their clergy, 
whether chaplains or parish priests ; it was essentially a religious 
intercourse, and so grave, earnest, and sober of its kind, that 
even Michelet could have found no fault. They did not look 
upon the clergy simply as well-informed and well-bred gentlemen, 
agreeable in society, and suitable companions from their tastes 
and cultivation, but as priests and pastors, as their ghostly coun- 
sellors, as the physicians of their souls, from whom they should 
seek guidance in their manner of life, to whom they should reveal 
the more marked symptoms of their spiritual state. And it is 
pleasing to observe this high view of the pastor’s office was not 
damped and chilled by the secular deportment of the clergy: it 
is pleasing to observe the seriousness of those of whom counsel 
was asked, and whose office it was to give it; there was well- 
governed sympathy between the counsellor and the counselled ; 
the one were serious in seeking, the other in giving. 

In thus bringing before our readers a few of the stronger 
points of character, we must not forget to remark that these 
Churchwomen were mostly of noble birth, of that very rank 
where the world is the richest in powers of temptation, and where 
we least look for deadness to the world or any high degree of 
spirituality. And if we find such a body of devout persons 
amongst the nobles of the land, we may reasonably infer that a 
still larger body existed among the gentry. As the writer of 
‘“‘the Lives” observes, they are but “ specimens of a class, repre- 
sentatives of a period, samples of a much larger number like 
themselves.” We do not see all the stars of that “ milky way.” 

Now having shown our readers somewhat of the mode of life, 
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moulded by the Church, by means of the excellent volume of 
biography, which has been our telescope on the occasion, and 
revealed some stars deep in the firmament of the past, we are 
tempted to wheel round and see what is going on immediately 
before our eyes; in short, to whisk from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century, Now the moment we touch the very edge 
and rim of a comparison, we are at once struck by the wndomestic 
tendencies of the upper classes in these times, as compared with 
the highly domestic character of the same classes in the seven- 
teenth century. We purposely use the word ‘ tendencies,” for 
the love of domesticity has not as yet so far decayed as to require 
a stronger word; while we thankfully discern some counteracting 
tendencies already at work, a counter-current setting in with 
some power. But still, so it is, there are strong undomestic or 
anti-domestic tendencies in the age. We do not mean that 
women have yet their “clubs,” that the dust gathers upon the 
drawing-room chairs, or that grass grows between the boards ; 
but we mean that women are inclining to choose a wrong sphere, 
to live in a wrong atmosphere, to move in a false mode of life, to 
cast themselves too much out of home-life into what is called 
society,” to make this the chief sphere of action, the object of 
their care, the stage of their energies and exertion, the occupa- 
‘tion and business of life. Instead of home, with its cheerful and 
solid friendships, its reasonable pleasures, its sober occupations, 
its opportunities of usefulness, there has been an increasing de- 
votion to ‘‘ society,” with its artificialities, its heartlessness, its 
false excitement, its worldliness and show and expensiveness, its 
unprofitableness, its rivalries, its luxuriousness and _self-indul- 
gence. This great “sham,” this hollow substitute for true com- 
munion and intercourse, this apparent union of uncemented units, 
this seeming corporate life of a multitude of self-weary selfs, 
this show of fellowship under the garb of an intense self-ism, 
this heart-separating system by means of an apparent com- 
mingling, has been making the whole of life ‘a sham ;” has 
turned it into a dramatic scene, a constant artificiality and piece 
of acting, binding up natural feelings and naturalness of character, 
as the Chinese women compress their feet, with the bands and 
restraints of a thousand stiff conventionalities, till all the move- 
ments of the mind are regulated by a technical courtliness 
instead of free-born courtesy. The little circles in which women 
once were content to move, with room enough for friendship but 
not for a host of mere acquaintances, has been widening and 
widening more and more, that acquaintances might come in 
instead of friends. To “enter into society,” to live in “ society,” 
to cast themselves into wide but shallow floods of humanity, to 
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generalize themselves by spreading their intercourse through an 
infinite number of persons, to dilute their sympathies that they 
may know the outsides of a multitude instead of the hearts of a 
few, and of course to receive diluted sympathies in return, has 
been too much the aim and the life of the women of these later 
times. The ‘keepers at home” have been constant “ goers 
out.” Much going out, party after party, ball after ball, dinner 
after dinner ;—this is the undomesticating course in which so 
many run. 

There is too much publicity, of living in the presence of others, 
in this society-life ; reality fades before publicity ; the mind and 
feelings have to be dressed up, as well as the body ; it is difficult 
to be natural and genuine, not to put on a manner, where there 
is much mixing with others, without reaching intimacy ; and the 
habit of being so constantly with a dressed mind remains, where 
the mind might unbend; naturalness is lost, the parade atti- 
tude remains: just as Mrs. Siddons is said to have been always 
acting at home and conversing to her friends in blank verse. The 
power of sympathizing is chilled and weakened by the constant 
exposure to the cold atmosphere of society-life; the interest in 
others being constantly excited, without opportunities of deepening 
inwardly, or of fastening itself upon objects, the objects for ever 
changing and flitting by, at last evaporates into the mere affecta-: 
tion of interest; mind grazes mind, but this is all; mutual 
amusement is sought, not membership one of another. As 
Hannah More observes, with much truth, though we should 
widen the view of the losses suffered through “society,” — 


“Perhaps the interests of true friendship, elegant conversation, 
mental improvement, social pleasure, maternal duty, and conjugal com- 
fort, never received such a shock as when Fashion issued out that arbi- 
trary and universal decree, that every body must be acquainted with every 
body ; together with that consequent, authoritative, but rather incon- 
venient, clause, that every body must also go every where every night. 
. . « As the circle of acquaintance expands, and it will be continually 
expanding, the affections will be beaten out into such thin laminz as 
to leave little solidity remaining. The heart which is continually ex- 
hausting itself with professions grows cold and hard. The feelings of 
kindness diminish, in proportion as the expression of it becomes more 
diffuse and indiscriminate. The very traces of ‘simplicity and godly 
sincerity,’ in a delicate female, wear away imperceptibly by constant 
collision with the world at large. And, perhaps, no woman takes so 
little interest in the happiness of her real friends as she whose affections 
are unceasingly evaporating in universal civilities ; as she who is saying 
fond and flattering things at random to a circle of five hundred people 
every night.” 
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We cannot be conversant with the habits of the higher classes 
in London, or in any of our large towns, without seeing the short 
and awful space of human life frittered away by this passion for 
“society,” with all its frivolities and all its varieties of evil; 
while the real and solemn duties of women are either utterly neg- 
lected or but partially fulfilled, because of the sacrifice of time, 
and strength, and worldly substance, which their idol impera- 
tively demands. Where once this passion is suffered to take 
root, ‘“crescit indulgens sibi dirus hydrops ;” when once the 
wheel begins to whirl, it must be whirled on; when once this 
living upon excitement, upon the pastry of life, has been indulged, 
the diseased appetite sickens at the sight of better food; the 
power of repose is lost ; home and home duties and home plea- 
sures become dull, and wearisome, and flat ; and even though the 
excitement of society has lost its first relish, “‘ going out” is 
continued as a habit. 

And this society-life, so much indulged, infects the very begin- 
ning of female life; it begins with exercising its influence on 
female education. First, it shortens it; it creates a wrong idea 
of what education is; it erects a “‘ terminus” at the eighteenth 
mile of life: then the steam is turned off, the engine stops, and 
the young passenger’s course of instruction is at anend. The 
space from ten to eighteen is not looked upon as the mere gram- 
mar-time of education, but as the beginning and the end, the 
whole. Whatever has to be learnt must be compressed into that 
short space; the stock must be laid in; as much knowledge 
packed into the brain as the time will allow; then the pupil is 
“finished :” and in order to appear in any light finished, to avoid 
the exposure of gross ignorance on any common point, to be able 
to pass through society with a certain appearance of common- 
place information, a hundred things must be learnt at once, or, 
rather, the mind must skim the surface of a thousand things. 
Where education is itself condensed and abridged, recourse must 
be had to that wretched race of ‘‘ Abridgments,” ‘* Compen- 
diums,” ‘ Treasuries,” which Mrs. Ellis and Hannah More so 
justly inveigh against. ‘The day must be split into little pieces, 
and the brain too. We know of a school where there are no 
less than eleven professors at work! Conceive what a tes- 
selating of the mind must take place! A school-boy’s pocket, a 
village shop, where cheese and calico, boots and treacle, lard and 
letter paper, are crowded into one little dingy space, give but 
faint representations of the variety and confusedness of the edu- 
cational articles. An old coach dinner, where fish, meat, pastry, 
and cheese had all to be eaten “in hot haste,” in a short half 
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hour, were more easy of digestion than the rapid dishes of the 
eleven. professors. 

But the insufficiency of the education is a slight evil compared 
with others which the love of “society” inflicts upon woman's 
early life. Think of the prospect which is presented to the girl 
at the end of the dull avenue of lesson-life! Is not her wholé 
mind, with an eager longing natural to youth, bent upon the 
door at the end which in a moment will open out into a dazzling 
course of ease and pleasure. Parties, parties are the things of 
which she hears, and of which, therefore, she thinks and dreams. 
Infinitely hurtful must it be to the unformed and buoyant mind to 
see the importance attached to “coming out,” to see it by the 
fact that a given time is fixed upon for so sudden and so great a 
change in life when she is to burst into the gaieties of the 
world ; a wrong idea must be running through her brain, a false 
notion of human life. It will be strange if this wrong idea does 
not influence her in her studies, by leading her to place a wrong 
motive for improvement before her eyes, to pursue it with a view 
of appearing to advantage and shining in society, in short, to 
regard education as a mere preparation for society. Consider, 
also, the undue prominence which the coming out into the world 
necessarily gives to the mere fringes, and trimmings, and orna- 
ments of education, the lesser but the more showy parts, we 
mean “accomplishments.” Music, dancing, drawing, We., no 
longer hold a subordinate place, nor fill up the chinks and corners 
of the day.  ‘* Accomplishments” strike and tell in society, 
carry admiration by storm, and therefore are studied for their 
quick effectiveness ; and even the modern languages are learnt in 
a shallow way, rather with regard to conversation, than as open- 
ing out stores of wisdom to be mastered and digested. ‘* Man- 
ner,” elegance of motion, and address, become subjects almost of 
study. Strange stories are told of what has been done in schools 
on this matter, of the lessons in “manner ;” and the use of 
pasteboard carriages to teach the pupils the art of stepping in 
with casy elegance, though, of course, fabulous, is after all a 
fable framed upon an “ ower true tale,” the exaggerated and 
swollen features of a real face. Home education is of course less 
open to excesses in the formation of manner. 

_ And when the great epoch is reached, when the girl is “out” 
fairly in the world, think of the reaction ! Eleven professors one 
week and none the next! All her course changed ; and all her 
hours upon her own hands. ‘To dance, to’ dine out, to make 
morning calls, to receive visits, these are the beginnings of full- 
grown life. The school-room opens into the ball-room. It is 
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but one bound from French exercises and dreary strummings on 
the piano, to fétes and gaicties. What young head can bear all 
this freedom after all that restraint, all this self-indulgence after 
all that discipline? And what shall we say of the effect of late 
hours, frivolous conversation, questionable amusements, or at 
best excess of amusement, of the care for dress, the habits of 
self-indulgent expense, of flatteries and compliments, of the sur- 
rounding idolatry of fashion, and rank, and riches upon an un- 
formed character, a mere girl? We might well speak of the 
nature of one of the amusements in vogue, of the indecency of 
the most popular dance, the immodest waltz; a thing not of 
English growth, at first opposed, scarcely tolerated, long resisted, 
now corrupting a wider circle every year, for which the fine and 
precious edge of natural delicacy has to be turned, from which 
the guileless and unhacknied girl shrinks at first with blushes at 
her heart, if not in her cheek; till seeing all around yielding to 
the dance without compunction, she tries to distrust her own 
sense of what is strictly modest, accuses herself of over-bashful- 
ness, at last yields the sacred waist to the hand of a stranger, 
who is allowed to do that in public which he would not dare to 
repeat at home. 

Now, when a few years of socicty-life are past, what is the 
fruit? That she has done nothing for God or for man, is the 
society-seeker’s best defence. To have dined out so many times, 
to have paid and received so many calls, to have danced at so 
many balls, to have known so many people, what a melancholy 
inventory of the acts of life! Though nothing gross, nothing 
startling, no great iniquity stands out to blacken the character, 
yet this round of life, this doing nothing, this trifling with time, 
is a manifest serving of the world and a following of ‘“ the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world.” How different was the life of 
the Churechwomen of the seventeenth century ! , 

And, even if we were to Jet such a false idea pass, that youth ie 
aseason for society, a fit season for what amounts to dissipation, 
we do not see that the passion or the habit dies when youth 18 
past. The habit of living in the world, the love of going _ 
remains ; as * the boy is father to the man,” so the girl is mother 
of the woman; the tone of mind, the tastes, the character of the 
girl, somewhat modified of course, continue in the woman. — And 
what is the result? The mother sees little of her children, 
What the Spectator says of the society-seeker of that day 1s not 
out of date now. 


“She thinks life lost in her own family, and fancies herself out of the 
world, when she is not in the ring, the playhouse, or the wae ate 
She lives in a perpetual motion of body and restlessness of thought, 
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and is never easy in one place, when she thinks there is more company 
in another. She pities all the valuable part of her own sex, and calls 
every woman of a prudent, modest, and retired life, a poor-spirited and 


unpolished creature.” 


If education is conducted at home it is resigned to governesses ; 
the mother looks in to see that all is going on well; this is all: 
she takes little or no part in it; children are in the way; there 
is no time for teaching them ; devotion to society destroys devo- 
tion to children; the mother’s conscience is satisfied, if she finds 
a trustworthy person, who becomes, in fact, her children’s step- 
mother in her own lifetime. She is, too, it must be confessed, 
but little qualified to instruct her children. When she came 
out, every thing like real study was at an end ; there was nothing 
more but what is truly called “light reading,” to fill up the gaps 
that intervened between one act of excitement and another. 
Society-life does not prepare women for doing their part as 
mothers. And yet we hold it to be a positive duty in every 
mother daily to take part in the training of her children ; nor do 
we think that women of the very highest rank are freed from this 
charge. The part which especially falls to them is that of direct- 
ing the religious discipline of their children, in instructing them 
in religious truth, in their duties as children of God, and inheri- 
tors of the kingdom of heaven. This office ought not to be 
deputed to governesses ; a mother can best impress religious 
truth upon her child; it is a mother’s duty, and a mother’s privi- 
lege, while it is a high incentive to watch over her own spiritual 
state, to walk closely with God, after the Spirit, that she may be 
fit for so momentous a work. We must recal the example of 
Lady Halket’s mother, whose labour was not in vain; it 
was her 


‘‘ Chiefest care to instruct her children in the principles and practice 
of religion, teaching them to begin and end every day with prayer and 
reading a portion of Scripture, and daily to attend the church as often 
as there was occasion to meet there, either for prayers or preaching, 
backing all her instructions by her own pious example.” 


We are far, however, from wishing the decrease of governesses 
in desiring mothers to fulfil their part ; as helps and assistants 
in the work of education, they are of the greatest use ; for as we 
want not, where it ean be helped, the whole burden of teaching 
to fall upon the mother, whose other duties must not be alto- 
gether sacrificed for her family cares. so the aid of well-qualified 
and well-principled governesses ean be profitably employed. 
Indeed we claim for this class of persons far greater reverence, 
tenderness, and consideration than is commonly bestowed upon 
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them in England; they ought to be the mother’s friends, as they 
occupy by her own choice the place of the best of friends, and 
are engaged with them in the work which tells upon the whole 
after life and character of their children. They should have the 
friend’s honour. We believe that in Russia they are wisely 
treated with considerable affection and respect. 

But society-life has greatly discouraged home education alto- 
gether; the burden and responsibility of children interfering with 
the claims of society, they have too often been packed off to 
school, as a mode of effecting a more complete riddance of them 
than consigning them to a governess and school-room at home. 
Now, while we admit that there must be girls’ schools, since 
there are many girls, orphans, motherless children, and the like, 
who cannot enjoy the privilege of home education, yet we have 
the strongest opinion of the superiority of the home over school. 
As women are designed for home-life, so ought they to be trained 
at home. Schools, however good, however conscientiously con- 
ducted, are not good for girls; it is a wrong beginning, a false 
start; a youth spent away from home has a tendency to undo- 
mesticate them, to weaken home feeling. Home seems their 
natural place. Nothing can supply constant and affectionate 
intercourse with a mother. From the very nature of a girl’s 
mind, she ought to be thrown into constant and immediate con- 
tact with those older than herself, not to be thrown principally 
or chiefly with persons of her own age; she gets a girlish cha- 
racter engrafted in her from such friction, and though we like 
cheerful tempers and good spirits in the young, we do not want 
a sort of girlishness to be carried away from school. Nothing, 
again, can supply a father’s place ; we think it highly hurtful to 
be mixing only with those of her own sex ; it is apt to make her 
affected and unnatural when at last she is brought out of exclu- 
sively female life into mixed life. ‘Coming out” is a greater 
change than ever, and a greater trial, where she has not been 
accustomed to mix with any but girls and women. 

Besides, a girl wants confidantes, and will have them; she is 
of a confiding nature ; and though it is good for her to have 
friends of her own age, yet there are many matters on which she 
needs to speak out her mind, without reserve, to those of riper 
years. Now a schoolmistress has the authority, but not the 
affectionateness, of a mother. Let her be ever so good, and 
kind, and tender, she has to divide her interest and care among 
many ; it is difficult for her pupils to be confidential ; there is a 
stiffness and restraint between them; and while there 1s reserve, 
Where openness and free expression of the mind would benefit, so 
there is apt to be a trifling and frivolous confidentialness between 
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the girls themselves, where there had better be some reserve, 
There is also a sort of publicity in school-life, which seems op- 
posed and hurtful to the character of women; and the fact, that 
we shrink instinctively from the idea of ‘“ public schools” for 
girls, as being unfeminine, at once seems to condemn all those 
approaches to such a system which are already made by schools 
of twenty or thirty girls. With boys it is different ; they had 
better have some beginnings of the friction of public life, 
in order to fit them for that publicity which it will be their 
portion, as men, to know. 

Whether, however, education be at home or abroad, the 
daughters see too little of their mothers when the latter enter 
much into society ; for even when school-room life is over, and 
the daughters spend more time with their mothers, the increased 
intercourse is more in public than in private, amid the unrealities 
of life; they make the same morning calls, or shop together, or 
dine out together ; their hearts are not a whit more thoroughly 
opened out to each other. And hence it is that that cold, un- 
worthy notion of the honour due to parents has arisen; there 
has been little communion between them, or, what is as bad, stiff, 
artificial communion in the midst of society; the true keen edge 
of filial feeling has been suffered to rust. It is Hannah More's 
complaint, that— 


‘‘Among the real improvements of modern times, it is to be feared 
that the growth of filial obedience cannot be included. Who can for- 
bear observing and regretting, in a variety of instances, that not only 
sons but daughters have adopted something of that spirit of indepen- 
dence, and disdain of controul, which characterize the times.” 


Hence in high life those bold breaches of obedience, of which we 
have had many recent examples, which have led to the shameful 
mockery of a marriage, and which are commonly spoken of in so 
light a way as to leave the impression that the true notions of 
honour to parents are but faint. 

In London, indeed, of late years, society-life has been busier 
than ever in making family intercourse cold and unreal ; we hear 
of husbands and wives seeking even society apart from each other ; 
the wife drives to a ball, the husband to the opera; and though 
this evil is as yet confined to the world of the world, we see the 
separating and undomesticating tendencies of over-much going 
out in full play. 

As we are disposed to accuse society-life, not only of being an 
active course of vanity and self-indulgence, but of being one pro- 
longed sin of omission, what shall we say, in speaking of the 
omission of home-duties in this undomestie course, of the treat- 
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ment of servants? It is the fashion to complain of servants ; but 
masters and mistresses should first complain of themselves. The 
olden interest in servants is all but past ; much society prevents 
interest ; the dissipation of mistresses dissipates the servants ; 
the spirit of the heads of the house descends. We believe the 
habits of servants in large towns to be vicious in the extreme, 
vicious almost beyond belief; they have caught the vices of those 
above them, and exhibit them in grosser and coarser forms. 

Extravagance, luxurious ways of living, self-indulgence, passion 

for dress, these are among their more obvious sins. Whether 

servants are Christians or infidels, as long as they preserve a 
show of propriety and respect, seems among a host of persons to 

be a matter of no concern; their spiritual state is not cared for, 
and is not known. The constant entertainments which they 
attend throws them among large numbers and varieties of ser- 
vants, who corrupt each other and provoke each other to sin; 
late hours, an unquiet house, want of regularity, stiff, formal, 
brief glimpses of their mistresses, worldly examples before them ; 
all these are the injuries which “ society” inflicts upon the de- 

vendants of her votaries. If servants’ morals be at the very 
owest ebb, what an awful weight of responsibility rests upon the 
souls of those to whom they have been given in charge by God 

Himself! 

Omitted duties thicken upon our minds as we begin to number 
them. What regard is paid to the poor by those who fly from 
home-life to society? We go into the narrow streets of our 
larger towns, where the poor are packed together in their close 
homes; where there is many a sick bed, and the sickness aggra- 
vated by want. How rarely do we see any sisters of charity 
turning out of the broader and sunnier highways of the world to 
dive into the gloomy abodes of poverty! Where is the heart 
for such a task, where the time? A few stragglers may occa- 
sionally be found, and but a few; even then making often rather 
irregular incursions than carrying on a systematic and_well- 
direeted mission ; acting often without the knowledge or guidance 
of the clergy, and going perhaps where they had better not, and 
not going where they would do well to go; meaning well, and 
yet, for want of order, hindering their own charitable design, or 
making it less fruitful. 

_ While women shrink from the sickly sights which meet the 
visitors of the poor, and disturb not the serene life of self-indul- 
gence by agitating spectacles of distress, any thing like a system 
or due proportion of alms-giving is not to be hoped for. Where 
there is not real pity, there will not be real bounty; 4 selfish life 


and a self-denying life, in order to be bountiful, cannot be led by 
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the same person at the same time; a few shillings at a charity 
sermon, or to a “troublesome” beggar, or a few guineas squeezed 
out by the ingenious importunities of some “collectors” for 
doubtful societies, “to get rid of the men,” make up the 
sum total of gifts. Society-life is voracious ; it reds A the 
whole purse ; it leaves scarce any shreds or scrapings of worldly 
means for the poor: all the resources of those who are much 
out, all the ‘“ allowances,” or “ pin-money,” or whatever other 
name is given to a woman’s privy purse ; all are required to keep 
pace with the costly and restless fashions of dress. 

Again, we go into the schools of the poor in London, and in 
our large towns, and we see one hot, wearied mistress, acting as 
colonel, captain, lieutenant, and ensign of her regiment of 200 or 
300 girls, while some dozen little corporals, a lesson or two ahead 
of those they teach, are placed as “monitors” under her. Ocea- 
sionally a lady hurries from class to class; but being unable, on 
an emergency, to multiply herself into a dozen, she is able to 
effect but little, and is almost lost in the sea of little ones. Where, 
we ask, are “the daughters of England ;” the daughters of the 
upper classes, who have time and leisure on their hands! There 
is time for worsted work, time for polking, for shopping, for calls, 
but no time can be found for the blessed work of teaching the 
children of the poor. We know women’s aptness to teach, their 
power of adapting themselves to children’s minds, and of inter- 
esting them; and, therefore, we bewail the more the lack of 
devotion to so great a cause, the neglect of those natural gifts 
which would give blessings to others and rebound in blessings to 
themselves. 

Again, we go through our cathedral towns, or other places 
where the privilege of daily common prayer is offered. We pass 
down poe streets, crescents, rows, terraces, where the wealthier 
classes live. Well, we say to ourselves, how happy a thing for 
this busy town ; these houses must yield a host of at least female 
worshippers ; here are those who can go to pray for these rest- 
less multitudes of busy men. Here there must be an army of 
defenders to go daily into the citadel, and by their prayers in the 
temple to defend the place against the powers of darkness. How 
excellent the economy of God, who in his mercy gives so large a 
portion of his servants, in the very places where temptations most 
abound, time and opportunities for the work of daily intercession. 
Villed with these thoughts, we wend our way hopefully to the 
cathedral or the church in the morning ; alas! only to be chilled 
and saddened. All those houses, all those streets and terraces, 
yield but a dozen or so who have the heart and spirit to seek the 
Lord in his temple. If household cares employ the mothers, 
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where are the daughters? As we return, we catch the sounds of 
a multitude of pianos, and in passing from house to house carry 
in our ears a shred of secular music from each; here the end of 
the overture of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and there the middle of a 
quadrille from “ Robert le Diable,” and then the last notes of 
“Soave imagine d’amor.” Again, however, we tread the same 
ath in the afternoon, determined to hope even against hope. 
We behold the doors of these goodly houses opening, and female 
crowds issuing forth ; our spirit brightens with fresh hope; but, 
alas! we quickly discern to our dismay card-cases, and not 
Prayer-books, in their hands: they are bent upon that work of 
confessed and most profitless self-denial which even the world 
exacts from its worshippers. We see carriages rolling by, we 
hear the knockings at deors, and with these sounds in our ears 
we enter the almost forsaken temple. 

Now in all these remarks which we have made upon “ society- 
life,” as we have called it, and its great train of evils, we, of 
course, have spoken generally: we know there are countless 
shades and degrees of this sort of life, the more and the less ; of 
course, therefore, there is the more or the less hurt, the more or 
the less loss of domestic habits according to the degree and 
measure of ‘going out.” We have spoken, also, chiefly of the 
habits of the women whose lot is cast in our larger towns, where 
the indulgence of the taste for living in crowds and escaping the 
quietness of home-life can be gratified. The country, happily, is 
less tainted with the disease. Society there partakes more of 
the character of hospitality; friction is less frequent ; the very 
distances from house to house prevent a round of dissipation, or, 
at least, mitigate it; there is necessarily more of home-life ; the 
tastes and amusements which the country itself suggests are of a 
higher and more elevating kind: these tastes leaven the tone of 
life, make it less artificial, more natural, and more wise. It is 
easier to mix with the poor; they are thrown more in the way of 
their richer neighbours, and from their simplicity they are apt to 
excite greater interest. 

Now, if we have in any degree taken a true view of the undo- 
mestic tendencies that are at work among the a classes, 
making them frivolous ‘lovers of pleasure more than lovers of 
God,” taking them from their proper duties, from all objects 
worthy of their care, or able to recompense them at the last, 
from all that constitutes a spiritual, unworldly, and useful life, 
what can be done to stem the tide?—We must look to the 
Chureh—this is the true domesticating power ; this the true 
nurse of home affections, of genuine well-grounded friendships. 
Here, when the mind is beginning to have some longings after a 
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more satisfying life, and conscience between the exciting acts of 
gaiety remembers something of the renouncing of the world, when 
the “heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy,” or rather, if this be 
the proper use of human life, then the Church meets the awaken- 
ing conscience with a given system, with a satisfying course of 
life marked out. with clear and defined schemes of nobler oceu- 
pations. We must look, we repeat, to the Church ;—this is the 
divinely-appointed antagonist of the world, and of that form of 
the world now developing itself among the upper classes. As 
society really dislocates while it seems to unite, as it wastes and 
weakens the natural love of fellowship, while it pretends to gratify 
it, by substituting a hollow system of acquaintanceship, too broad 
and universal to be deep and true,—so the Church, on the other 
hand, increases the reality of communion, while it reduces the 
number of persons known; it opens out hearts, while it checks 
the mere knowledge of faces. It presents, too, as we have said, 
a distinet intelligible plan of life; it gives those who are sicken- 
ing of the world something positive to do; it has a work pre- 
pared for them; and system is a great help; human nature 
needs it. 

If it be asked, how does the Church rescue souls from the life 
of the world, and lead them into a homel-ife, where they can enter 
upon a useful course, let the Prayer-book, not the only voice of 
the Chureh, speak. This at once, if it be obeyed, breaks the 
round of society-life, causes the wheel to pause, and claims no 
slight portion of the week for the retirement of home. — It takes, 
for instance, every Sunday as a matter of course, and sets it 
apart as the great day of devotion and charity; it forbids all 
parties and entertainments of every kind on Saturday, as being 
the vigil or eve of the Lord’s day, on which Christians should 
prepare themselves in quietness for the solemn duties of the 
morrow. It marks all Fridays in the year as days of abstinence 
and humiliation; and if we take the loosest view of fasting, 
perhaps to beginners the best view, we should at least interdict 
ourselves from the pleasures of society on that day, and practise 
that abstinence. Here, then, has the Church rescued three days 
out of seven from the world', while to these we may add the 
forty days of Lent, which would indeed be a gain to the soul if it 
were but spent strictly at home. Here is a plan prepared for 
those who want to break the flow of society. It is not left to us 
to say, ‘some day we will pause ;” it is not left to us to choose the 
day, or number of days, which shall be kept inviolate and conse- 


' The Chureh, however, does not consider three days’ quietness a set-off against 
four days of dissipation ; this must be clearly borne in mind. 
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erated to home ; but, what is of the greatest help, especially to 
unstable novices, certain days are marked out for them and 
chosen; a rule is ready at hand, which they have but to use. It 
saves them, also, from the appearance of inventing over-strict 
rules of life in a moment of new-born zeal; they can meet 
remarks by saying, ‘‘ We have set up no private standard ; we are 
doing no unheard-of things ; we are simply obeying the plain 
rules of the Church, and taking her standard of strictness.” If 
the clergy’s wives and daughters led the way in such an observ- 
ance of these days, that is, in withdrawing from a// society thereon, 
the task would be made still easier for the lay members of the 
Church. 

Then, again, as regards the duty of prayer, and the hearing or 
reading God’s Word, the Church does not leave her members 
without guidance ; she arranges a course of devotion to arm 
them against hurry, changeableness, lessening of prayers ; though 
she gives no direction as to the length or times of private prayer, 
she enjoins daily Common Prayer. And where this privilege 
can be had, what is to hinder the mass of the women of the 
upper classes from a regular daily attendance in the House of 
God! The offer of this privilege is almost daily multiplied. The 
golden remarks of the Bishop of London on this point are still 
fresh in our minds; while in our cathedral towns the privilege 
has never been withheld. Even where it is not as yet to be 
enjoyed, the spirit of the Prayer-book would lead us to go 
through the service devoutly at home, to read the Psalms and 
Lessons of the day, and to use the prayers appointed. We may 
remember the custom of the Scotch saints, who, when prevented 
by the bigoted tyranny of their opponents from receiving the 
Holy Communion, were wont to receive it, as they said, spiri- 
tually, on the same day when they would have actually received it 
had it been administered. If no such rule of reading and pray- 
ing be observed, some days might pass without any reading of 
God’s Word, or a few verses might be read hurriedly, or some 
portions of Scripture might be dwelt upon to the neglect of other 
portions: we know that there is a tendency to read the Epistles 
more than the Holy Gospels, and to cast the Old Testament into 
the shade altogether. We must, also, suggest the devout ob- 
servance of the festivals of the Church, that relish for spiritual 
feasts may be learnt, and the love of earthly feasts may be 
lessened. We need hardly speak of the Church’s view of the 
duty of communicating, nor of the many excellent devotional 
works which her members have supplied to aid communicants 10 
a due preparation for that great feast. 


But we must not forget the union of devotion with active 
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piety, which we saw in the Churchwomen of the seventeenth 
century. It is not enough for the daughters of the Church to be 
found at daily prayer, to be frequent communicants, to keep fast 
and festival; the means of grace must not be mistaken for the 
end; there must be no patching of a worldly life upon a devo- 
tional course; there must not be a piebald life; consistency 
in action is imperatively required. We must guard against 
inactivity or worldliness after these devotional duties have been 
fulfilled. There is great temptation to rest here; to begin to 
build, but not to finish; to pray, but not to act: among young 
persons the danger is the greater; we have seen painful incon- 
sistencies, which have provoked the ridicule of the world, and 
brought discredit upon a great cause. To be praying in the 
morning, and waltzing at night; to be talking at dinner-parties 
upon high, solemn subjects to one neighbour, and nonsense to 
the other; to be gabbling about architecture, or the Gregorian 
tones, as the mere hobbies of the day ; to be reading good books, 
and to be spending as much as ever upon dress and gaiety : this 
is just the course which must be at once denounced ; this flimsy 
shadow of earnestness must be guarded against with especial 
care. We want consistency; we want action; we want calm, 
unostentatious, deep devotion of daily life to the service of our 
Blessed Lord, and of our brethren in Him. 

But, supposing that a course of action is desired consistent 
with the course of devotion, what guidance does the Church give? 
Here the Church suggests the aid of the ministry. It is the part 
of the parish priest to direct any member of his flock who desires 
to do good towards some definite actions, to point out a course 
of usefulness. Here he meets the inquiring portion of his family, 
not as preacher only, but as pastor, as the spiritual guide and 
friend. When then any earnest women desire to do good, we 
may say that he is, not only likely, but certain to suggest the 
visiting of the sick and poor, to set them forth on that course of 
— in which “pure religion, and undefiled before God and 
the Father,” consists. He is able also to temper zeal, that it 
may be more useful, to suggest the particular individuals whom 
ec persons would do well to visit, to hinder his visitors 
rom going into scenes unfit for female feet. It is true that in 
our larger towns this personal contact with the clergy is not 
always easy as yet, for it implies the proper action of the paro- 
chial system ; whereas, from the unexampled increase of popula- 
tion, and the Church’s neglect in former times, this system has 
become, in many parts, a fiction rather than a reality. Still, 
however, the fiction is fast becoming a reality again, and the 
overgrown parishes are undergoing a rapid process of dismember- 
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ment, that the parochial system may be adapted to the altered 
state of things ; and thus a close and familiar intercourse with the 
clergy, now overburdened with care, will be attainable where it is 
desired ; opportunities of seeking their guidance will be obtained, 
without those difficulties in reaching them which sometimes deter 
timid minds from revealing their desire to be employed in some 
labour of love. 

In a thousand cases, however, notwithstanding these present 

and partial hindrances, arising from the defective organization of 
the parish system, the members of the Church who desire to 
know the poor, and to show kindness to the sick, can procure 
from their parish priest judicious direction in such a course, 
And when this course is entered upon, there are spectacles 
enough of misery and distress to touch even hearts of stone; we 
know no such cure for personal luxuriousness and self-indulgences, 
as the sight of the homes and wants of the poor. The “visible 
rhetoric ” of such sights is strong; a visible sermon is preached 
to the soul through the eye, and never does personal extravagance 
seem so sinful, never does it pierce the conscience with such keen 
and sharp reproach ; the trappings and costly ornaments of the 
rich, “ the wearing of gold, and the putting on of apparel,” seem 
then to be malefactor’s robes, rather than things to be coveted ; 
and when the cry for bread is heard, or the want of bread is seen, 
the extravagant trifles and gewgaws seem to torment the wearers 
with stern accusations of cruelty. Pity is sure to flow, self-indul- 
gence to be seen in its true light, if the poor be really visited, 
and their state really revealed. If the visiting is regular and 
habitual, the pity becomes habitual ; and habitual pity will pro- 
duce, what is so much to be desired, habitual almsgiving and 
personal self-denial. And it is constant giving, not by fits, nor on 
impulse, nor in gusts, which is of real good. There should be a 
fixed and stated portion set apart and consecrated to the poor by 
those who would be true almsgivers, to secure them and help 
them against themselves, to prevent the spirit of self-indulgence 
or self-deceit from creeping in. Would not the tithing of an 
“ allowance ” or ‘¢ pin-money ” suggest itself as the least that 
should be done ? 

It is, indeed, of the highest importance that those of the 
higher orders, who habitually visit the poor, should make much 
of the duty of relieving their temporal wants ; though it seems 
an indirect channel for improving their spiritual state, yet, as a 
solid proof of real interest, so it predisposes the poor to believe 
the regard for their spiritual improvement 1s equally sincere. 

To rustle into a poor man’s house, when he is wanting bread, and 
to say, “* Now let us read the Bible,” will provoke some such 
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remark as “‘ Give me some bread, and then let us read ;” to begin 
sermonizing to a starving family, to speak in a soft tone of the 
consolations of the Gospel, while want is thinning their frames, 
and whitening their cheeks, is almost a mockery of their need, 
Take an interest in their worldly state, and we have found a key to 
open their hearts ; gratitude has a quick ear; and the Bible will 
sound with double sweetness on their lips, who have first supplied 
the family with a meal. At the same time our female almoners 
must be careful not to vield to rash, hasty, indiscriminate largess, 
They turn silver to copper, and waste half their alms, who give 
without discretion. 

And, in speaking of visiting the poor, we must say a word on 
the subject of instruction. We think that lay visitors would do 
well, as far as possible, to confine themselves to the reading of 
the Bible, to talk little direetly on religious subjects, to leave 
yositive instruction to the Clergy. And in reading God's Holy 

Vord, it is a good plan to fix upon the Psalms and Lessons of the 
day, as being an observance of the Church’s course in public 
service, aid connecting the infirm and sick, in spirit at least, with 
those who pray and hear God’s word in church. At any rate, it 
is a rule to go by, and there is always an advantage in submitting 
ourselves to rule. Visitors must learn to regard themselves as 
readers, rather than as teachers or expounders. 

While we are on this point, we cannot but remark on other 
advantages which will arise to the higher orders, from being 
brought into contact with their pastors, and in seeking from them 
ways of doing good to the poor. The intercourse thus com- 
menced may lead them to consult their pastors about themselves. 
They suffer great loss from that extremity of reserve, which forbids 
any spiritual and serious intercourse with their parish priests ; 
they get to look upon them simply as gentlemen ; they meet them 
in secular society, and talk with them on every subject probably 
but the most important. There is, we know, a difficulty in talking 
freely and naturally upon religious subjects, but we think this 
over-reserve and stiffness arises from mixing too much in what 
we would call conventional life; the whole character becomes 
somewhat artificial; naturalness upon all points has too much 
departed, and if there were a return to home-life and the more 
natural attitudes of the mind, we believe that this diltficulty would 
be greatly lessened. There are many cases of conscience, many 
religious doubts and perplexities, which it would ease and profit 
the heart to unfold: and in time of sickness, what great benefits 
and comforts the higher orders refuse themselves by hesitating 
to seek, as the poor do, the visits of the clergy. We are thank- 
ful, however, to see that the pastor is beginning to be more fre- 
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uently invited to the bed-side of the rich. We have already 
pe our reader the grave and sober kind of intercourse which 
the churchwomen of the seventeenth century held with their 
ghostly counsellors; it is the revival of this kind of intercourse 
which we desire, not the “running after” them, which charac- 
terizes modern religionism, amounting more to a passionate ad- 
miration than aiming at grave, earnest deliberation with them. 

But even supposing that there is some bar to the visiting of the 
poor; that either, in the case of daughters, parents object to it, 
or that a suitable district cannot be marked out, or that the 
ground is pre-occupied, still the earnest churchwoman need not 
be at a loss for opportunities of doing good. In this case the 

arish school invites her care, a noble sphere of action. Children, 
above all others, seem to appeal to her for aid, while the gift of a 
natural aptness in teaching gives a double voice to the call. 

But in thus pointing out duties that call the churchwoman 
abroad, these must not be performed to the neglect of duties at 
home. ‘* Charity begins at home,” is indeed a holy proverb, if it 
be rightly understood ; love towards kindred aa unselfishness 
must be exercised before love and unselfishness towards strangers ; 
particular love must precede universal. We earnestly recom- 
mend the perusal of ‘ Gertrude” to our female readers, that they 
may learn to mix home duties with duties abroad, lest love for 
the poor becomes a mere hobby, or a passion, or an excite- 
ment; they must not look upon their homes as mere _bed- 
rooms, breakfast-rooms, and dining-rooms, and the out-of-door 
world as the scene of interest and exertion ; but they must prac- 
tise self-denial and considerateness in home life. It is the fault 
of the Romish conventual system, that it does not merely afford 
a refuge to the ‘lonely, and homeless, and friendless, but that it 
quenches half the fire of the home hearth, draws persons away 
from the natural fellowship into which they were incorporated by 
God Himself, and encourages the neglect and forsaking of kin- 
dred. If women throw themselves out of their home duties, 
either by devoting all their care and time to the poor, or by 
rushing into conventual life, in both cases they pursue a mistaken 
course. As it has been well said,— 


“ By trying to love our relations and friends, by submitting to their 
wishes, though contrary to our own, by bearing with their infirmities, 
by overcoming their occasional waywardness by kindness, by dwelling 
on their excellences, and trying to copy them; thus it Is that we form 
in our hearts the root of charity. . . The vain talkers of philanthropy 
usually show the emptiness of their profession, by being morose and 
cruel in the private relations of life, which they seem to os as 
Subjects beneath their notice. . - . . cannot fancy a state of life more 
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favourable for the exercise of high Christian principle, and the matured 
and refined Christian spirit, than that of persons who differ in tastes 
and general character being obliged by circumstances to live together, 
and mutually to accommodate to each other their respective wishes and 

ursuits. And this is one among the many providential benefits (to 
those who will receive them) arising out of the holy estate of Matri- 
mony; which not only calls out the tenderest and gentlest feelings of 
our nature, but, where persons do their duty, must be in various ways 


more or less a state of self-denial.” 


In thus insisting upon a careful respect to home duties, do we 
not insist upon care for the servants of our house, a true part of 
the family, or “familia,” even in the Roman view of home? 
Reform of the whole class of servants is strongly called for ; 
“steadiness” is the most that is now looked for; seriousness is 
indeed rare; out of the whole class of communicants, rich and 
poor, the servant-class yields the fewest, and this is no faint proof 
of the condition of the class. We venture to hint, that, among 
other methods of reformation, it is of the highest importance to 
yrovide good books for servants. We should like to see a kitchen 
esas in every house. Servants are great readers in their way, 
and at present they rather hurt than improve themselves by 
reading, through the cheapness of vicious, unprincipled, but 
exciting publications. Among men-servants the ‘ Weekly 
Dispatch” is notoriously popular. We know no better method 
of hindering the circulation of bad books than by a counter- 
circulation of good. Regular hours, home life, absence of gaiety 
and dissipation, the cessation of a constant flow of company ; all 
these are among the most powerful of indirect methods of raising 
the religious character of our households. 

Now in thus freely commenting on the present condition of the 
women of the upper classes, in contrasting them with no small 
portion of the same classes in former times, and in anxiously 
urging a return to a more domestic, unselfish, and Christian mode 
of life, we write hopefully and in good heart. Though we see 
great evils, we are not disposed to sink into the gloomy apathy of 
despair ; it is no time to despond; we can discern a break in the 
sky. Though the smooth, deadly current of worldly life sweeps 
down with fearful force, and gathers into itself a vast multitude 
of lighter minds, there is, as we have already said, a counter-cur- 
rent setting in, breasting with the other tide, with a still, deep, 
and mysterious power ; not noisily, not tumultuously, nor with 
great show of power, but steadily, and with a firm, unyielding 
earnestness. ‘The Church is beginning to be stirred with a new 
life, and to lay hold of souls, and to work in them, and to possess 
them, with a spirit such as she has not had the grace to put forth 
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for a century and a half. We see the renewal of olden zeal, and 
faith, and love ; we behold a more self-denying spirit spreading 
itself into the very seats of wealth,—simplicity of life, adopted as 
a duty and as a means to greater usefulness,—the system of the 
Church better understood, more fully felt, and entered into and 
obeyed,—an increase of earnestness ; and this earnestness tem- 
pered by a teachable rat and uniting itself to order. All these 
marks of renewed vitality give witness that ours is no ephemeral, 
no schismatical body, raised for a time to provoke the true body 
to faith and to good works, but a true, living, enduring branch of 
the Catholic Church. 

Now this new zeal is animating the daughters of the Church ; 
and we see a growing body of earnest-minded women, who are 
disentangling themselves from the frivolous, easy, and unsatis- 
fying pleasures of the world, returning to their proper sphere of 
action, devoting themselves to a holy and charitable life, and yet 
showing that the course of true religion is not morose nor sour, 
that long-drawn faces and sombre looks are no part of genuine 
piety ; but rather that they who give themselves to such a life 
have the true source of even, enduring cheerfulness. The im- 
portance of an increase and deepening of this true religion among 
the women of the higher ranks cannot be told; though woman’s 
isa home mission, and so seems bounded within a narrow and 
quiet sphere, yet the influence there exercised spreads downward, 
upwards, and all around. Home is, as it were, the heart of the 
world; and the great body of the world takes its colour from the 
blood which issues from the heart, and which is itself unseen. 
We know not how much of the mother or the wife colours the 
actions of the men; what lines of public conduct issue from the 
spirit that was learnt at home. And hence, as we desire that 
our nobles, statesmen, lawyers, soldiers, physicians, merchants, 
all the members of the Church “ in their vocation and ministry, 
should promote the glory of God by faithfully filling their parts 
as sons and servants of Jesus Christ,—so we have an — of 
desire that women, the secret levers of such a weight of good or 
evil in the world, by a high spirituality of life, by giving a godly 
character to their homes, may have the grace given them to 
move towards good those whom they in any degree mould or 


influence. 


We have now discussed the more important branches of the 


ject : i ined an impetus, and catch- 
subject ; but our pen, having once gain pe ae we 


ing somewhat of the locomotiveness of the age, 
run even into the by-lanes of the subject, rather than oe ; “| 
we must suffer it to take its course and fairly to run itse ; “ t 
leaving the more hardy and persevering of our readers to follo 
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for a moment if they will. The by-lanes, indeed, into which we 
turn, open out, it must be confessed, a view of considerable im- 
portance, though we can but briefly consider it. When we urge 
a return to greater domesticity, we are instantly led to look at 
the means for giving a continued interest tohome. We want, of 
course, women to be “keepers at home,” simply as a matter of 
duty, as their estate according to the Gospel, the sensual privacy 
of Eastern women being exchanged, not for publicity, but for an 
elevated retirement. But having taken this high ground, we 
may fairly look about and see what can be done to prevent their 
tiring of that which they dutifully undertake, to give them a per- 
manent zest and relish for home life, and to prevent ennui from 
gradually making itself a place by the quiet fire-side. Thus, if 
there is to be more of home life, there must be more of home 
resources: bare unfurnished minds are but dreary things for 
daily use; women must be better educated, and have a stronger 
system of education. Without entering into the delicate ques- 
tion of the extent or character of their capacities, there cannot 
be a doubt in any reasonable mind that they are greatly under- 
educated at present ; their minds are but gilt and plated with a 
thin coating of knowledge; a shallow mosaic is let in; like 
modern glass the colour is laid on, and not, as Hannah More 
observes, ‘‘ burnt in:” the brush spreads a coloured wash over 
the whole, that looks well enough for the hasty glances of the 
multitude, who in society-life just look and pass on; but it will 
not bear the daily gaze, or daily wear. 

‘* Society ” has been the great vampire of women’s minds ; it is 
this which has weakened and vitiated the whole system of their 
education ; it has been a system for show rather than for use ; 
the surface of their minds has been brightened with a flimsy 
embroidery to fit them for society, to make an effect, as it were, 
by the candle-light of life. At eighteen, when their understand- 
ings are just beginning to gather strength, then the work of 
instruction is pronounced to be “ finished ;” they are veneered 
and polished up for the great show-rooms of the world; they 
walk forth from the school-room in supposed maturity. Such a 
system, so brief, so careful of the lighter and more trifling attain- 
ments, is wholly unworthy of their natural understandings, and 
leaves them with but slender resources for enlivening a domestic 
course of life. Too much is attempted in the school age, and 
much of that is of a wrong kind; the whole structure must not 
be begun, completed, and roofed in by eighteen, if it is to keep 
out dulness and ennui all the long winter nights. It is like 
starting for Russia with a bandbox of muslins and caps. Music, 
and worsted-work, and light reading, are well enough to fill up 
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the crevices of the day by way of relaxation, but they are not 
enough to give a constant charm to home life. All that can 
really be done in the school-age is to lay the foundation of know- 
ledge, to get through the grammar, to have the ground well dug 
and prepared, to acquire habits of study and application: the 
hot-house haste of ‘‘abridgments” and compendiums will but 
roduce a weak luxuriance of leaves. 

In short, if schoolroom life is devoted only to the foundation, 
the girl prepared for after-study, no great burst into the world at 
eighteen first anticipated and then effected, but a gradual enlarge- 
ment of intercourse with the circle of the parents’ friends, then 
education, properly so called, would be carried on when school 
ceased. ‘Though it would partake more of a voluntary character, 
yet it need not be a whit less vigorous for that. If the wrong 
impression be once done away, that every thing like real study 
is over when she ‘‘ comes out,” she will continue, as a matter of 
course, to give herself to study, even though she has more free- 
dom of motion, and the restraints of the schoolroom are removed; 
just as the best part of the education of men is carried on, when 
they are in a measure masters of themselves, and free to choose 
either ignorance or knowledge, their own good sense keeping 
oer to their books, when the leading-strings of school are 

roken, 

And when we say that the capacities of women are but faintly 
exercised, are not properly worked out and developed, are equal 
to stronger meat, we are not speaking at random, nor taking a 
Utopian view of the power of their minds ; we speak soberly, 
and, as it were, from book; we look, as we have done in the 
former question, to actual women of past times; we see what 
they have attained, and thence we learn what they may attain 
again, if they were moulded in a stronger system. We turn to 
the Elizabethan age,—the strong age of English intellect, —and 
also to the succeeding century ; there we see the goodly stature, 
which, urider proper discipline, female understandings can reach. 
In the phalanx of strong-minded, well-informed women that there 
presents itself, Elizabeth herself stands first. Miss Strickland, 
the pleasant gossip of history, speaks much of Elizabeth's 
learning. 


“Among the royal manuscripts in the British Museum is a small 
volume, in an embroidered binding, consisting of prayers and medita- 
tions selected from different English writers by Queen Katherine 
Parr, and translated and copied by the Princess Elizabeth, in Latin, 
French, and Italian. ....- Like her elder sister, the Princess eb 
she was an accomplished Latin scholar, and astonished a R, : 
most erudite linguists of that age, by the ease and grace with which 
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she conversed in that language. French, Italian, Spanish, and Flemish, 
she both spoke and wrote, with the same facility as her native tongue, 
She was fond of poetry, and sometimes made verses that were not 
devoid of merit, but she only regarded them as the amusement of her 
leisure hours, bestowing more of her time and attention on the study 


of history, than on any thing else.” 
“French and Italian,” says her tutor, Ascham, “she speaks like 


English; Latin, with fluency, propriety, and judgment. She also 
spoke Greek with me frequently, willingly, and moderately well... . . 
She read with me almost the whole of Cicero, and a great part of Livy. 
» . . The beginning of her day was always devoted by her to the New 
Testament. in Greek ; after which she read select Orations of Isocrates, 
and the Tragedies of Sophocles. . . . For her religious instruction she drew 
first from the fountains of Scripture, and afterwards from St. Cyprian, 
the ‘ Common-places ’ of Melancthon, and similar works.” 


Hume tells us of Lady Jane Grey, that 


“ She had attained a familiar knowledge of the Roman and Greek 
languages, beside modern tongues. .... Roger Ascham, having one 
day paid her a visit, found her employed in reading Plato, while the 
rest of the family were engaged in a party of hunting in the park ; and 
in admiring the singularity of her choice, she told him that she received 
more pleasure from that author, than the others could reap from all 
their sport and gaiety.” 


Mildred Lady Burleigh was a good Greek scholar, and wrote a 
letter in that language to the University of Cambridge. Her 
learning was not confined to the Classic writers, but she deeply 
studied the Fathers of the Church, especially Basil, Cyril, Chry- 
sostom, and Gregory Nazianzen. Her sister, the mother of Lord 
Bacon, was “eminent for piety, virtue, and learning, and well 
versed in the Greek, and Latin, and Italian tongues.” She pub- 
lished a translation of several celebrated Italian sermons, which 
obtained the commendation of Archbishop Parker; while an- 
other sister, Lady Russell, was equally learned. 

It would, of course, be easy to supply a list of well-read 
women ; we allude only to a few specimens ; and though we are 
far from expecting to see women of our day with the understand- 
ing of Ilizabeth, still George Herbert’s advice on a higher mat- 
ter is applicable to this, that we had better shoot at the moon if 
we want to hit a high mark. Even if we regard the class of 
women we speak of as the ‘ wranglers” of the sex, we might 
raise the standard many degrees without approaching them. 

And if the general standard were raised, we need be under no 
fears of being over-run with female pedants. When a few women 
are infinitely better informed than the mass of their sex, there is 
then a strong temptation to learned vanity and parade ; but 
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where all are raised to a higher level, we have no greater inun- 
dation of pedantry. Nor need we fear that a book-worm spirit 
will arise to the destruction of those lighter accomplishments 
which in their proper place seem natural to women. Ascham 
says of Elizabeth, that in music she was ‘ very skilful ;” and 
Heywood, quoted by Miss Strickland, says, that after the severer 
studies of the day were over, ‘‘ she betook herself to her lute or 
viol, and after that, employed her time in needle-work.” Indeed, 
we know that it was the golden age of English music. In the 
volume from which we have so much sr we find that Mrs. 
Murray, the mother of Lady Halket, had masters for her daugh- 
ters for ‘playing on the lute and virginals and dancing ; can a 
gentlewoman was kept for teaching them all kinds of néedle- 
work.” Music and needle-work were much cultivated as relax- 
ations. A race, not of trifling and shallow, but of strong-minded, 
well-informed women is required, if home life is to bloom with 
perpetual charms; and such women will not break out into any 
of the affected eccentricities of learning, nor forget in solid 
acquirements the lighter ornaments that become their sex ; they 
will trim their minds as well as clothe them. We must, how- 
ever, curb our pen, and content ourselves with having thrown 
out a few hints on the less important, but not unimportant, 
branch of the subject. 
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Arr. I1].—2ssays on Partial Derangement of the Mind, in sup- 
posed connexion with Religion. By the late Joun Cueynt, 
M.D., F.RASE., M.RS.A., Physician-General to his Majesty's 
Forces in Ireland, &c. &c. Dublin. 


We do not know of any really important topic upon which 
the popular knowledge is so superficial as that of the connexion 
between the body and the mind, and of the modes in which they 
act and react upon each other. We fear we cannot except from 
the charge of lack of most useful, not to say necessary, informa- 
tion, that class of men to whom we are now chiefly addressing 
ourselves, although to them it is little less important than it is to 
the medical practitioner. It has long been our settled opinion, 
that the ignorance we so constantly meet with amongst our cle- 
rical acquaintances, of the machinery of their own bodies, and of 
the invariable operation of certain long-proved principles by 
which it is regulated, cannot be justified by a reference to their 
advancement in so many other branches of knowledge, which were 
once confined to distinct classes. There is something in the 
yhrase, the study of medicine, which is still considered as pro- 
Libitory to an unprofessional person as the phrase, the study of the 
law ; so that a work upon medical science seems as much a stray 
book upon a clergyman’s table as Coke upon Littleton. The 
usual consequence is, that the practical knowledge—science would 
be an improper word to designate it—of so many, concerning 
the simple laws of health and disease, would but entitle them, we 
fear, to the worst epithet of the two in the old saying, that every 
man at forty is either his own physician or a fool. We are not 
now alluding to an accurate knowledge of the practice of medi- 
cine, which of course demands the energies of the whole life and 
the whole man; but only to that elementary philosophy of the 
human frame, which will confer on its possessor the power of 
protecting himself against the imposition of disordered nerves, 
and the like, or the baser imposition of dishonest practitioners ; 
and, by necessary consequence, aid him in morally and physically 
benefiting others. We are only asking, that he who is not sa- 
tisfied without knowing something of the many philosophies of 
the heavens and the earth, should not be satisfied without know- 
ing something of the philosophy of his own microcosm. In ad- 
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vocating this, we do not think it necessary to guard ourselves 
against the old charge, that such knowledge will, probably, turn 
men into quacks or hypochondriacs. Superficial knowledge may 
do this; we mean that outside knowledge (which is often igno- 
rance disguised by words), in contradistinction to that inside 
knowledge, of the corporeal machine, which would most surely 
defend its possessor from the quackery of tampering with disease, 
either in himself or another. When, however, it is considered 
that the noblest intellect, upon which the welfare of the human 
race may depend, is yet enshrined in a physical case of most ex- 
quisite construction, upon the continued perfection of which its 
successful operations depend; and that the preservation, or par- 
tial or total ruin of that case depends absolutely, speaking gene- 
rally, upon the prudence, or carelessness, or ignorance of its pos- 
sessor; so that, short of vital damage, ignorance of its laws may 
deduct days, weeks, and months, from pursuits for which life is 
altogether too short ; certainly a prima facie case is made out, 
of sufficient force to bear down fanciful scruples: and we have 
only to look over the examples of the living and the dead to as- 
certain the value of such information, by which we may learn the 
costly price which high intellectual attainments have so often 
cruelly forced from their possessor ;—bodily sufferings, premature 
old age, an inactive life, which rendered their attainments little 
better than idle ornaments, or an untimely grave, which were the 
sole results of the palpable violation of physical laws, as certain 
in their operation, and as certainly known, as the best known 
laws of the inanimate world. Students, in pursuit of lofty know- 
ledge, are warned by experienced friends of the future conse- 
quences, both to body and mind, of over-exertions ; that is, of 
Violating known laws; and instances, familiar to all, are pointed 
out, as buoys tell of past wrecks to the mariner. But the advice 
of grey hairs is too often thrown away upon the enthusiasm of 
youth, conscious of the present possession of an instrument 
which, as yet, responds to none of these forebodings: and this is 
not always from obstinacy or disregard of the respect due to 
affectionate seniors, but more often, because their warnings fasten 
upon no accurate knowledge of the unchanging laws of the ma- 
chinery they are entreated to use rationally, in obedience to the 
plain designs of its Maker. 

This elementary acquaintance with the primary laws of health 
and disease, founded on what we are contending for—a certain 
measure of popular philosophy of the corporeal system, which, 
are sure, might be made easily accessible to all—must be regarde 
as pre-requisite to that higher knowledge, so transcendently im- 
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yortant to the clerical, as well as to the medical, practitioner,— 
the mutual effects of the body and the mind upon each other. 
We will not institute a comparison, to determine to which of the 
two this kind of knowledge is most important, but will merel 

say, that, as the medical practitioner, who does not know, philo- 
sophically, the influences of the mind on the body, must totally 
fail in many cases; so, in like manner, must the clergyman often 
grievously fail, who does not know, philosophically, the influence 
of the body on the mind. We have ourselves witnessed the 
humiliating consequences, in spiritual practice, resulting from a 
total ignorance of the effects of certain bodily diseases on the 
soul: we say humiliating, for surely it was mortifying to discover 
that we had grossly mistaken symptoms, which turned out to be 
more like the uncertainties of madness, than the certainties of 
penitence and faith. 

For the sake of bringing forward and enforcing our views of 
this deeply important subject, we propose making free use of the 
work which stands as the text of this article. Its popular style, 
its freedom from technical words and phrases, and, above all, the 
deeply pious tone that pervades it, justify its claims upon the 
clergyman’s thoughtful attention, for whose use the benevolent 
author wrote it. Moreover, the authority for its theories and 
facts is in every way so unexceptionable, that it must require 
considerable self-confidence in him who should attempt to gainsay 
them. lor when this work is lying before us, it 1s to be con- 
sidered that we are not listening to the dreams of inexperienced 
youth, or the hypothetical creed of the mere book-student, or to 
the limited opinions of one who writes timidly, because he tells 
us he has done his best only, amidst imperfect means for testing 
his theories. On the contrary, Dr. Cheyne appears before us as 
one who, in his day, was recognized by his professional brethren 
in Dublin as a leader in that ample medical field. It is impos- 
sible, we think, to peruse the unassuming autobiographical sketch 
prefixed to the Essays without yielding its author our full confi- 
dence. We there read of one who, from humble beginnings, and 
with but few adventitious aids, relying mainly on the laws of 
human prudence, aspired to, and reached, the summit of an ar- 
duous profession. Indeed, we have seldom met with wiser lessons 
for general success in life than are told in this brief story. We 
know of no liberal profession—not even the English Church, 1n 
which, constituted as it now is, patronage must of course depend 
mainly upon the accidents of birth and connexions—which could 
ultimately refuse success to him who should frame his life upon 
them. We would gladly, could we spare room, enrich our pages 
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with some of those maxims of human prudence, so rarely prac- 
tised, yet so easily learnt, which carried their obedient and per- 
severing possessor through the gradations of an income of “ three 
guineas for six months,” and of 472/. for the next twelve months, 
to one averaging 5000/. per annum ; together with the more rare, 
but infinitely more blessed, undying rewards of fair fame and 
ample love. 

tn a modest and brief preface, the author thus accounts for the 
imaginary imperfections of these essays, and explains the object 
for which they were composed :— 


“ At a season when it was desirable to find such occupation as would 
divert him from anxious thought, he was induced to write the following 
Essays, which are obviously the result of recollection rather than of 
study, and, without exception, are in a crude and unfinished state. 
Had he been in the habit of recording his observations in writing, or 
even had he been possessed of the necessary books of reference, and 
had not his power of application been impaired by declining health, he 
is persuaded that he could have produced a fulness of evidence which 
would have more firmly established the positions to which he is desir- 
ous of obtaining the reader’s assent. These positions are: 

“1, That mental derangements are invariably connected with bodily 
disorder. 

“2, That such derangements of the understanding, as are attended 
with insane speculations on the subject of religion, are generally, in the 
first instance, perversions only of one power of the mind. 

“3. That clergymen, to whom these essays are particularly addressed, 
have little to hope for in placing divine truth before a melancholic or 
hypochondriacal patient, until the bodily disease, with which the 
mental delusion is connected, is cured or relieved. 

“4. That many of the doubts and fears of truly religious persons, of 
sane mind, depend either upon ignorance of the constitution and opera- 
tions of the mind, or upon disease of the body.” 


The work is divided into eleven essays, the titles of which will 
serve to show the importance of the topics discussed. The first 
Is introductory and somewhat metaphysical. ‘The others bear 
the following titles: —“On False Pesseiaiolsh and Supposed 
Demonism.” ‘On Disorder of the Mind, confined to a single 
Faculty.” “Of a Disordered State of the Affections.” ‘“ On 
Insanity, in supposed connexion with Religion.” “On the Con- 
stitution of Man, Upright, Fallen, and Regenerate.” “ On Con- 
science.” On Faith.” “On Love to God, Charity, and 
Hardness of Heart.” “On Hope.” “On the Presence and 
Absence of Devotional Feeling.” , 

One or two of these are almost purely theological, though 


based on philosophy, manifesting, however, accurate and deep 
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thought upon momentous topics, together with earnest piety, and, 
in the main, successful attempts at philosophical explanations of 
difficulties and anomalies in the Christian’s experience. 

The first essay opens with a quotation from Pinel, expressive 
of his views of the nature of the human mind.— 


‘** Tt cannot be doubted, that to consider the faculties of the mind 
separately would contribute to facilitate the study of pneumatology, as 
well as tend to very important knowledge in regard to the nature and 


varieties of insanity.’ ”’ 
Upon this, Dr. Cheyne observes : 


“ This arrangement we adopt as the basis of the following remarks, 
although we are aware that a doctrine is assumed which is rejected by 
many psychological writers, and which, however probable it may be, 
has not been proved ;—namely, that the mind, whatever unity of 
essence it may have, operates as though it were an aggregate of dis- 


tinct faculties.” 


As we shall not meddle with the metaphysics of this work, we 
leave this theory undiscussed ; and more especially as the author 
warns us, that he pretends to but little knowledge of the mind 
but what he has learnt from observation, and from having wit- 
nessed the passions and affections in unrestrained action ; and 
from ‘‘ having viewed the drama of life from behind the scenes, 
and attended to manifestations of character in health and disease ; 
from introspection, especially while suffering from lowness of 
spirits arising from dyspeptic nervousness, aggravated by the 
wear and tear of a life of continued over-exertion.” We appre- 
hend that the disclosures implied here (and they are more than 
meet the eye, as we happen to know), must stamp the work with 
a far higher value than any merely metaphysical claims could 
bestow upon it. There are, however, evidences in it that Dr. 
Cheyne was not unacquainted with our best metaphysical writers, 
and he therefore takes upon himself to affirm, with a just confi- 
dence, that his conclusions will hold good, upon the theory that 
the mind is uncompounded, and that its faculties are but varied 
conditions of one simple substance. 

Mental derangements—such as most clergymen of extensive 
experience must have met with—may arise, Dr. Cheyne says, 
from the following sources :— 


** 1. From a disordered condition of the organs of sense. 

‘* 2. From a disorder of one or more of the intellectual faculties. 

‘3. From a disorder of one or more of the natural affections and 
desires. 

‘4, From a disorder of one or more of the moral affections.” 
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The practical clergyman, who has not examined this branch 
of knowledge, will find many illustrations of these sources from 
which he cannot fail to derive instruction, and much relief of 
mind under anxieties, in particular cases, where effects exist 
which, if he did but know it, are really beyond his province and 
his skill. Charitable constructions, too, are here prepared for 
more intricate cases of inconsistency of conduct,—which have 
sometimes shaken faith to its foundations,—oddness, and irregu- 
larity of behaviour. He will be led to new trains of investigation 
when, in particular cases, unlooked for changes of character 
occur: such as, when a sensualist is spiritualized, the proud man 
becomes humble, the ambitious man lowly; or, on the other 
hand, when the generous man becomes miserly, a moral man 
dissolute or knavish, a sober man a drunkard, or a well-tempered 
man passionate. And surely there is all the difference in the 
world, for comfort and safety, between vaguely saying of certain 
persons, they must be deranged, and authoritatively knowing that 
truly some derangement of the mental faculties has occurred, 
which altogether shifts the ground of moral responsibility, and of 
his own duty. 

We find, hereabouts, two remarks, relative to the dependence 
of the activity or inactivity of the mental faculties on the condi- 
tion of the brain, which are well worth the student’s attention. 
We recollect when, many years ago, we have quitted our books 
for exercise in the garden, and anxious to crowd as much as 
possible in the shortest space of time, have relinquished the pene 
drenched and limb-tired. But again and again great has been 
our mortification to find our inability for deep thought. For 
then we knew not, that mental activity depends on the supply 
and exhaustion of sensorial power, which is exhausted by long 
continued exercise either of body or mind, and, until restored by 
food, or sleep, or rest, the full mental vigour cannot be given. 
And, secondly, upon the state of the circulation of the blood, 
which is of course affected in various ways, depending on the 
constitution. A distinct apprehension of these laws will save 
the student much time, and, it may be, aid him in shunning disease. 

The essay, ‘On false Perception and supposed Demonism, 
announces some physical laws which are illustrated and enlivened 
by striking facts. ‘The ear, the sight, and other organs of the 
senses, are all shown to be capable of conveying false perceptions ; 
and it is important to know that all are referable to disease of the 
brain, or of the digestive organs acting upon the brain, or a 
portion of it. Hence arise lessons of the value of temperance, 
grounded on warnings, that the glutton or the drunkard may end 


in the madman. 
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Of course Dr. Cheyne rejects the popular stories of demoniacal 
yossessions ; though, we think, he stops short of the whole truth 
of Satanic agency. A case parallel to one recorded here occurred 
in our own experience last winter, and cost a walk of two miles 
almost daily for some weeks. This person’s temptations may be 
told in the words here applied to the case of another. “I am 
urged to say the most shocking things—blasphemous and obscene 
words are ever on my tongue ; hitherto, thank God, I have been 
preserved,” &c. We always urged that the disease under which 
she was labouring, was the proximate cause of these involuntary 
mental states. We, however, elicited a discovery, to which we 
attached much value, that these were temptations to former 
familiar sins, though they had been long given up. ‘ Thou 
makest me to possess the iniquities of my youth.” It seems to 
us, however, impossible, upon the principles of revelation, as it is 
needless, to deny that degree of Satanic agency, in such cases, 
which shall fall short of the somewhat indefinite phrase, demonia- 
cal possession. A weakened state of body, and consequently 
disordered nerves ; the mental powers, therefore, stripped of their 
wonted energy; what condition more suitable to his purposes 
could Satan find? The Bible, or some religious work, was almost 
always open before her, we believe. She was beyond the reach of 
sensual temptations. Hence, this one was invented ; a permitted 
chastisement (so we taught her) by means of long-forgotten sins, 
imperfectly, if ever, repented of. We understand Dr. Cheyne as 
stopping far short of this, when he says, 


‘‘We have never seen a case of disordered mind, even when attended 
with the most subtle malignity, which could not be explained upon 
natural principles. We acknowledge the power of Satan, and it may 
be as great as ever in the dark places of the earth, which have received 
no benefit from Christianity ; but as there are no rules for distinguish- 
ing between the workings of the human mind, when influenced by 
bodily disease—when yielding to its unrestrained propensity to evil, 
and when acted upon by Satan, the extent of Satanic agency cannot be 
known, nor ought the mode of its operation to be assumed upon con- 
jecture. It is one of the devices of man’s great enemy to have his 
power, nay, his existence, denied by those who are his subjects ; and 
we only play his game, and confirm Sadducean principles, when we 
allege what we cannot prove. Probably nothing so much weakened 


’ . . c ‘ Bb \ i 
Luther's influence, as his accounts of his conflicts with the devil.” 


Directions are given for the course to be pursued with such as 
conceive themselves to be ‘ possessed ;” but, good as they are, 
we Imagine they appeal to the educated only ; at least, we should 
despair of making it clear to the illiterate, that their favourite 
sparks of fire, beautiful streams of water, and bright angelic 
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«ppearances, which most of us must have heard adduced by dying 
persons of the lower classes as evidences of salvation, are pro- 
duced by disorder of the optic nerve, or brain; or that the sweet 
music that angels sung round their beds, or other discordant 
sounds, ‘‘solely depend upon accelerated circulation through- 
out the brain, or affections of the auditory nerves.” It is 
important, however, to know, that Dr. Cheyne has often, by this 
kind of explanation, ‘“‘removed a mountain of perplexity from 
those who had thought themselves demoniacally possessed.” 

This essay concludes with the following instructive case : 


‘We once, by a very obvious question, relieved the mind of a young 
gentleman who thought that if he were not in some measure to blame, 
he never could have been persecuted by injections into his mind of 
wicked thoughts and articulate promptings of blasphemy. We asked 
him, if he were locked up in a chamber with a profane swearer, would 
he consider himself blameable for hearing words which he disliked and 
protested against? ‘This young gentleman was delivered from his sup- 
posed (?) temptations by mild purgatives, alkaline bitters, and country 
air, In aword, we must cure the choler” (in allusion to Baxter's odd 
view of the case), ‘and the choleric operations of the devil will cease.” 


This may be the truth, but it is not, we think, the whole truth. 
For the temptations were not only “ supposed,” but real. Whence 
they arose is another inquiry. However, there must be a tempter 
to make a temptation ; and unless the mind can tempt itself, when 
no internal want exists, which is altogether doubtful, we prefer 
our own solution, that such favourable opportunities are watched 
for by the foe, so often beaten away from other points ; and then 
he selects the only kind of temptation which their case admits of, 
and against which the mind itself is all but too feeble to bear up. 
In the majority of cases, too, this corporeal condition 1s super- 
induced by indiseretion—to use a mild word which does not 
adequately mark the offence of breaking the laws of nature— 
either in diet, or some other manner. And hence the punish- 
ment is not to be regarded as a mere accident, nor as inappro- 
priate, nor as useless, since, when rightly understood, it may 
afford inducements for future self-denial (the Christian’s best help 
and safety), and as acting the part of the prophet to the woman, 
as we made it act that part to the woman above spoken of—“ art 
thou come to call my sin to remembrance ¢ x 

The next essay illustrates “ the disorder of the mind, confined to 
a single faculty.” Of these the memory seems most exposed to 
injury from excitement of the brain, or external injury. In 
one instance the knowledge of the vernacular tongue was lost, 
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whilst the patient could utter his thoughts only in a dead lan- 
guage. Other instances are related. 

On the gloomy and awful subject of hereditary insanity, im- 
portant revelations are here made to the spiritual adviser. It 
may appear necessary, in particular cases, to draw aside the veil 
which time, and delicacy, and tenderness, have thrown over the 
more private aging of a family, for the welfare of the living. 
Dr. Cheyne has no hesitation in affirming, that various immoral 
and vicious practices ought to be ascribed to insanity. 


‘When periodic insanity has shown itself in a large family, it is pro- 
bable that some members of the family will evince a propensity to 
thieving and swindling. And when more children than one of the 
same parents, bursting through all the restraints imposed by carefully- 
established principles on established habits, engage in swindling trans- 
actions, it will appear, upon inquiry, that insanity has broken out in 
that family.” 

One example may be required to illustrate this :— 

* One individual of this (particular) family, devoted to the highest 
interests of man, has been exposed to danger in his attempts, perhaps 
not always the most judicious, to extend a knowledge of true religion; 
others, although sometimes odd or fantastical, have passed respectably 
through life, performing their relative duties in an irreproachable man- 
ner; one has been guilty of various incongruities, one is an incorri- 
gible liar, one a dexterous swindler, and two have been ina lunatic 
asylum. Falsehood and swindling in such individuals are but symptoms 
of mental derangement.” 


What a relief to the burdened soul of the puzzled and baftled 
minister would not a knowledge of such well-established prin- 
ciples of the moral afford in similar cases ? 

Dr. Cheyne is anxious to prove that “ the imagination may be 
insane, while other faculties, were they not acted upon by it, 
would be in a natural state.” Such, we suppose, might be Ham- 
let’s, who had “a method in his madness.” The author has 
limited himself in this essay to a particular consideration of 
two powers of the mind, and endeavours to show what havoc may 
be produced by a single faculty being destroyed, while the intellect, 
in other respects, remains inviolate. The ‘examples are curious. 
Thus, in some cases, the power of pronouncing a single letter 
is lost; or again, the strokes of letters in writing are misplaced, 
and one word employed for another ; or the power of pronouncing 
or writing the name of individuals and places is lost. These are 
traced up, not to a failure of memory, which is usually the alleged 
cause, but to “a failure of utterance, as every thing in connexion 
with the individual, whose name cannot be recollected — his 
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appearance, character, circumstances, are stored up in the mind.” 
We cnate a singular example of the suspension of that faculty 


by which thought is communicated by speech or writing. 


“On the 31st of January, 1772, Dr. Spalding had to speak to many 
people in quick succession, and to write many trifling memorandums 
concerning very dissimilar things, so that the attention was incessantly 
impelled in contrary directions. He had to draw a receipt for interest ; 
he accordingly sat down, and wrote the first two words requisite, but 
in a moment became incapable of finding the rest of the words in his 
memory, or the strokes of the letters belonging to them. He strained 
his attention to the utmost in endeavouring leisurely to delineate letter 
after letter, with constant reference to the preceding, in order to be 
sure it suited. He said to himself that they were not the right strokes, 
without being able in the least to conceive wherein they were deficient. 
He therefore gave up the attempt, and partly by monosyllables, and 
partly by signs, ordered away the man who was waiting for the receipt, 
and quietly resigned himself to his state. Fora good half hour there 
was a tumult in part of his ideas. He could only recognize them for 
such as forced themselves upon him without his participation. He 
endeavoured to dispel them to make room for better, which he was 
conscious of, in the bottom of his thinking faculty. He threw his 
attention, as far as the swarm of confused and intruding images would 
permit, on his religious principles, and said to himself distinctly, that if 
by akind of death he was extricated from the tumult in his brain, which 
he felt as foreign and exterior to himself, he should exist and think on 
in the happiest quiet and order. With all this there was not the least 
illusion in the senses. He saw and heard every thing about him with 
its proper shape and sound, but could not get rid of the strange con- 
fusion in his head. He tried to speak, for the sake of finding whether 
he could bring out any thing connected; but however vehemently he 
strove to force together attention and thought, and though he proceeded 
with the utmost deliberation, he soon perceived that unmeaning sylla- 
bles alone followed, quite different from the words he wished. He was 
as little master now of the organs of speech as he had before found 
himself of those of writing. I therefore, says he, contented myself 
with the not very satisfactory expectation, that if this state should 
continue, I should never in all my life be able to speak or write again ; 
but that my sentiments and principles, remaining the same, would be a 
permanent spring of satisfaction and hope, till my complete separation 
from the unfortunate ferment of the brain. I was only sorry for my 
relations and friends, who, in this case, must have lost me for duties 
and business, and all proper intercourse with them, and looked upon 
me asa burden upon earth. But after the completion of the half 
hour, my head began to grow clearer and more quiet. The uproar and 
Vividness of the strange and troublesome ideas diminished. I could 
now carry through my process of thought—I wished now to ring for 
the servant, that he might request my wife to come up. But I re- 
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quired yet some time to practise the right pronunciation of the requisite 
words. In the first conversation with my family, I proceeded for 
another half hour slowly, and in some measure anxiously, till at length 
I found myself as free and clear as at the beginning of the day, only 
I had a very trifling headache. Behold, instead of fifty dollars for 
half a year’s interest, as it should have been, I found in as clear, 
straight strokes as I ever made in my life—/ifty dollars through the 
sanctification of the bri-” with a hyphen, as I had come to the end of 
the line; I could not possibly fall upon any thing in my previous ideas 
or occupations which, by any obscure mechanical influence, could have 


given occasion to these unintelligible words.” 


The philosophy of tears is sadly and beautifully expounded. 
“Weeping,” Dr. Cheyne tells us, ‘is as much the language of 
grief, as speech is of thought.” A severe injury done to one of 
the affections has interrupted tears as effectually as words, by the 
destruction of one of the faculties of the mind. How ready are 
those who are under a stunning bereavement to declare, whilst 
the wound of the heart is fresh, that they cannot shed a single 
tear! ‘ How often have we, in passing through this var of 
rears, heard the following lament—‘ Oh, that I could only ery! 
I feel as if it would so relieve me! There seems nothing natural 
in my grief. I, who wept so bitterly for my father, have not a 
single tear to shed for my child. Ever since my husband, or 
son, or daughter dicd, my affections have been frozen, and my 
eyes dried up.’”» When however the more violent, selfish, or 
ecstatic stage of the passion has had time to subside, tears will 
again flow. 

Other examples of the deviation of the mind are recorded, 
which might amuse, were not the subject too painful and humi- 
liating. Lor example, there is found in some what has been 
humorously called “the lust of finishing.” Dr. Cheyne has 
known some who, otherwise perfectly sound in intellect, when 
they have seen a herd of cattle in a field, or on the road, could 
not resist a desire to count them. Another, a man of great 
power of thought, confessed to a propensity, which he was not 
always able to resist, viz., to rise up and lift a chair, and thump 
it on the ground a certain number of times, and. then replace it 
in an exact line with the rest ; nay, more,— 

“*T am sometimes,’ said he, ‘as it were, impelled to subject a whole 
range of chairs to the same discipline; and when I overcome this 
fancy I experience dissatisfaction,—a sort of scruple which seems as if 
it belonged to the non-performance of a duty - and now, my dear sit, 
what is this but insanity ?’” 


And then he would force a laugh, at the same time that he 
blushed for shame, 
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A whole family, with which Dr. Cheyne was intimate, is men- 
tioned, in the majority of whom there was this “ lust of finishing.” 
One, whose house stood near a lake, seven miles in circumference, 
rode round it every day of his life, and when he gave his horse to 
his servant, would frequently say, ‘‘ Lord help those who must 
ride in all weathers.” It is impossible not to have our estimate of 
a man lowered in whom, as is so often the case, we see some 
petty peculiarity or oddity, evidently adopted to gain notoriety. 
But the deserved contempt, if it were a manifestation of vanity, 
would be exchanged for a kind compassion, if we could trace up 
any deviation from the ordinary rules of society to some physical 
or moral disorganization warping the judgment. Indeed, one of 
our objects in recording these examples is to illustrate a philo- 
sophy to which so many are entire strangers, and which may 
serve to turn the unchristian ridicule, at the oddities of others, 
into pity and humble gratitude for our own exemption. Amongst 
other examples of similar modes in which predisposition to in- 
sanity shows itself, Dr. Johnson is introduced ; and there can 
be very little doubt, Dr. Cheyne remarks, that he was often on 
the brink of insanity, and that many passages in his life serve to 
support this opinion. He refers to one which seems to have 
puzzled his “very entertaining biographer.” 


‘He had another peculiarity, of which none of his friends ventured 
toask an explanation. It appeared to me some superstitious habit, 
which he had contracted early, and from which he had never been called 
by his reason to disentangle himself. This was his anxious care to go 
out or in at a passage, by a certain number of steps, at a certain point ; 
or, at least, so as either his right foot or his left, 1 forget which, should 
constantly make the first actual movement when he came close to the 
door or the passage. This I conjecture, for I have, upon innumerable 
occasions, observed him suddenly stop, and then scem to count his 
steps with a deep earnestness; and when he had neglected or gone 
Wrong in this sort of magical movement, I have seen him go back 
again, put himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and 
having gone through it, break from his abstraction, walk briskly on, 


and join his companions.” 

The next essay, on “‘a Disordered State of the A ffections,” 
may add another chapter to the Anatomy of the Melancholy of 
human life. The object proposed in it is to show that disturb- 


ances of the whole mind may also take place, in consequence of one 


of those endowments becoming much excited or depressed, being in 
ances the effects aay 


4 passionate or apathetic state. He inst ne 
by the encouragement and discouragement of romantic wee bY 
attachment, ‘founded on hope, and exalted by disappointmien 

Examples are given of the ab- 


an obviously true classification. 
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surd provocations by which this passionate “love” may be ut- 
terly extinguished ; thus proving, by the way, that this theme of 
the thousand and one novels of the year, this owe, is a base 
offshoot from the lowest parts of humanity, and utterly, therefore, 
disowned by the spiritual ayam), for ayam) ovdémore éxmiarra. 
Spiritual anatomists should rd more attention to this fact, as 
capable of yielding lessons o instruction, so truly needed by the 
many of our days, whose whole education has been tacitly founded 
upon the contrary doctrine, and whose subsequent reading has 
perpetually fed and pampered the falsehood. 

Frequently, the active minister has been baffled in his endea- 
vours to advance the spiritual progress of certain individuals in his 
flock, by a passionate desire for children, which has far surpassed 
the bounds of Christian moderation. When all those arguments, 


which of course must always have the precedence, arising from - 


our relations to Christ and his to us, have failed in subduing this 
sinful passion, the clergyman may fall back upon the philosophy 
expounded in this book, and, in the words of Dr. Cheyne, warn, 
that ‘“‘such an impatient desire for a possession, attended with 
so many cares and dangers, may so fill the whole mind as to end 
in insanity.” Our own experience—an experience which has 
been corrected, amended, enlarged, or responded to, ‘‘as face 
answereth to face in a glass,” again and again in these pages— 
enables us to add an item to this. A case exists in the circle of 
our own knowledge, in which this passionate desire is not only 
impeding directly growth in grace, but also indirectly injuring 
the whole character, by gradually subduing the affection naturally 
due to others. 

Other moral problems, which have puzzled and wounded both 
spiritual guides and parents, are here solved. For example, some 
have no wish for children, and are devoid of parental affection ; 
and some, who have been attached parents, have lost all regard for 
their children, and, conscious of the change, have acknowledged 
and bewailed a want of affection, which they have ignorantly 
viewed as criminal. Dr. Cheyne refers to a wf who, by force of 
principle, or regard for character, discharged her maternal duties 
after every feeling of affection for her children was eradicated. 
Our estimation of the value of the wisdom contained in a know- 
ledge of such laws as these, is great indeed. For to be able to 
relieve the mind of one who has committed herself to our spi- 
ritual guidance, from the mountainous load of conscious guilt thus 
— by a falsely directed conscience, which, if just, must also 
nullify every prayer, every sacramental privilege, every act of 
faith, is one of the sweets of the ministerial life. 

Another fact, which is contrary to all preconceived probabili- 
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ties, viz. that the maternal love is more liable to extinction than 
the paternal, is accounted for by the occurrence of bodily disease ; 
— (an a mother forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the fruit of her womb? yea, they may Sorget.” 
(Isaiah xlix. 15.) 

Another wretched passion of human nature may be assaulted 
by a similar weapon, which may succeed, where others of a more 
legitimate kind have failed. The cupidity of the miser and col- 
lector, says Dr. Cheyne, sometimes becomes not merely the ruling 

assion, but the only passion, of their souls, gaining such an 
ascendancy, that at last it subdues all other desires which might 
have proved correctives to it; and when these are completely 
mastered, the mind is left in a state of derangement, which is 
generally incurable. It seems to us, that this philosophy relieves 
Christianity of much for which it is unjustly made responsible. 
It pretends not to work in spite of physical laws. We find, 
moreover, in it a commentary upon the words, ‘ Ephraim is 
joined to his idols, let him alone,” which show that they may 
imply something more than an arbitrary judicial visitation, which, 
as it befel them in a moment, so it might be as speedily with- 
drawn. Anti-spiritual laws had been so long allowed to work 
their sure effects, as, by the laws of moral and physical nature, to 
render powerless the ordinary operations of spiritual laws. So, 
as we conjecture, Pharaoh’s lust of possession gained such an 
ascendancy over him, ‘that at last it subdued all other desires 
which might have proved correctives to it,” and ended in what is 
designated ‘“‘ hardness of heart,”’—a moral derangement which 
defied not only all appeals to the superstition that lies in our 
nature, but also to the first laws of life, self-preservation. Dr. 
Cheyne religiously adds, that the Great Physician has prescribed 
but one cure for all this, “excision of the object of desire, even 
if it be precious as the right eye or right hand.” 

We have now reached that essay to which Dr. ~— regards 
the former as introductory, ‘ On decker in supposed connexion 
with Religion.” It opens with the following remark, or text, 


which is luminously illustrated by facts and arguments :— 


“ That mental derangement may originate in superstition or fanati- 
cism, by either of which, behind a visor of religious zeal, all sobriety of 
mind is lost, to the interruption of social and domestic duties, will be 
understood by those who know that insanity, in the predisposed, may 
arise from any cause which excites, at the same time that it agitates, 
the mind. But that true religion,—which removes doubts and distrac- 
tions, explains our duties and reconciles us to them, and teaches that ‘all 


things work together for good to them that love God,’ and a ae 
only guides but supports us as we toil through the weary maze Of ile, 
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which in every pursuit demands moderation and method, and calms 
every rising storm of the passions,—that true religion should be pro- 
ductive of insanity is not easily credible, and would require the clearest 
evidence.” 


The French physicians have remarked, that, before the Revolu- 
tion, a large proportion of the insane of France were monks, 
Whilst we would draw the attention of many, whom, in our day, 
this fact may especially concern, to this singular statement, we 
do not think that Dr. Cheyne’s ready solution of it satisfies. THe 
says, “we cannot draw any conclusion in favour of the opinion 
that religion causes insanity, from the fact of its prevalence 
among a class of men over whom superstition domincered.” He 
omits to add, how far he regards that mode of life, constituted as 
it generally has been amongst Roman Catholics in the apparent 
expectation that heaven would work miracles to counteract the 
most daring defiance of the laws impressed upon human nature, is 
responsible for such consequences. Ifa man places himself, irre- 
spective of his prejudged qualifications for its demands upon 
him, in a situation from which there was no escape, and in which, 
from constitutional peculiaritics, his whole life must be one fierce 
struggle to stand up against the force of the strongest laws under 
which his Creator has placed him, both physical and moral 
derangement, of some kind, and to some extent, must issue. The 
history of the evils (including insanity) of Romanist monastic 


- 


life, cannot be admitted as evidence against the principle itself of 
any such association, because it has been almost always founded 
upon, not only a disregard, but a violation, of those laws, under 
which God has conditionated humanity, and which He Himself, 
as we believe, never disregards or violates in his government of 
the world. We consider this to be a better and completer solu- 
tion of the fact than Dr. Cheynce’s. 

So, it is added, it would be just as unfair to infer, that we must 
trace insanity to true religion, because it is possible to discover 
evidences of monomania among fanatics at home, who have mis- 
taken ‘‘ unequivocal symptoms of hysteria, or the inarticulate growl- 
ings of enthusiasm, for manifestations of the Holy Spirit.” 

Again, our own experience enables us to do justice to Dr. 
Cheyne’s criterion for judging of the injustice, in particular cases, 
of making religion responsible for natural effects. 


‘In a person devoted to religion who may have become insane, it is 
desirable, as in every other case of insanity, to ascertain what faculty, 
affection, or sentiment, is prematurely disordered. If we find that all 
religious feeling is in abeyance, while, through exaggerated pride, 
vanity, selfishness, or imaginativeness, the mind becomes deranged, 
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surely the case ought not to be ranked under the head of madness from 


religion.” 


The case of a female once under our own immediate notice, and 
now (or lately) in confinement, illustrates this criterion. We 
never once heard a doubt amongst her numerous acquaintance of 
her being a sincere and affectionate disciple of Christ, ever 
speaking of Him to others, though not always with the serpent’s 
wisdom, and urging unwearied struggles for pure obedience to 
his laws. The primitive disorder lay in “ imaginativeness,” which 
manifested itself in occasional eccentricities in pursuit of the 
darling object of her life, which sometimes, perhaps, might suggest 
to bystanders the exploits of the hero against the windmills of 
Spain. There was, however, in_ her, 2 we so often find 
amongst the middle classes, utter ignorance of all dietetic rules, 
which in no cases can require attention more than where the 
brain is disordered. We have seen her meals consist of what 
must have been almost as poison to one encompassed about with 
her infirmities. Had she been aware of the laws of health and 
disease, we believe that her happy religion would not only, as we 
believe it did, have postponed the threatened calamity for many 
years, but, perhaps, altogether. The difficulty and apparent evils, 
however, of such cases, lie in rescuing them from the miscon- 
struction of the poor. They ask, if Christianity be true, how 
can God permit such faithful disciples of Christ to fall under such 
calamities? Not long since, the parish of was one morning 
shaken to its centre, by the strange tidings of the suicide of one 
whom all confided in as the meek, and laborious, and useful 
servant of Christ. Of course, there were the old attacks against 
the more serious profession of religion, which, unfortunately, 
there was not one at hand to refute. We alone possessed the 
key of the mystery. There was in her a predisposition to melan- 
choly. An illness came on, which ended in an attack of the 
jaundice. Anxious to. regain her health before the departure of 
the holidays should summon her to the superintendence of her 
infant school, she rashly put herself out of the hands of the 
regular practitioner, and consulted a clever quack, who promised to 
do all she required. The directions, and cautions to avoid psa, | 
one drop upon her clothes, which accompanied the vials, prove 
that they contained a kill-or-cure remedy. Apparently, she 
speedily recovered, renewed her dutics at the promised time, 
when the injuries wrought within the stomach by those burning 


drops, ascended, as Dr. Cheyne would have told us, to the brain ; 
derangement followed, and she hanged herself. In reply to the 
rmit so terrible 


breathless inquiries of her friends, why did God pe 
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a catastrophe to overtake so faithful a servant? we could have 
replied (but we had left the neighbourhood), that unless He, by a 
miracle, had prevented her from consulting that well-known and, 
unhappily, well-trusted, strolling, drunken (his very vices seemed 
to gain him the confidence of the poor) doctor, the result was 
inevitable. 

The following abbreviated fact may aid the guardians of Chris- 
tianity in rescuing some unhappy professor from the charge of a 
life of hypocrisy. An unmarried lady, nearly fifty years of age, 
whose sound religious principles had never been called in ques- 
tion, was observed to pay an unusual attention to dress, which 
gradually advanced to such changes as would have been more 
becoming in a girl than in one of her mature age. Other symp- 
toms indicative of attachment to worldly follies followed, until, 
at length, having apparently fost all sense of religion, she was 
removed from society. Dr. Cheyne’s explanation of this pheno- 
menon is satisfactory and cheering : 


“In consequence of bodily disease,—of one of those irregularities of 
the circulation which take place at critical periods of life,—the brain 
became affected, and the mind suffered in consequence. ‘The sentiment 
of vanity naturally strong, but for a long time suppressed, became 
ungovernable, and swept away every trace of religious feeling.” 


We cannot omit another remarkable example of the aids to 
Christian charity and ministerial wisdom which are wrapped up in 
this philosophy. 


“A friend of ours was one day riding with a clergyman of refined 
manners, who, for a good many years, had been devoted to the service 
of God. To the amazement of our friend, his companion, without any 
adequate provocation, fell into a paroxysm of ungovernable fury, swear- 
ing at a wood-ranger, and threatening him with vengeance because he 
had been dilatory in obeying an order which he had received relative to 
a matter of little importance.—Had this fact become public, all the 
devotedness to his profession for which this excellent clergyman was 
distinguished, would by many have been considered as assumed; and 
his habitual humility of demeanour, arising from a sense of his own 
unworthiness, as the result of hypocrisy. Such things must be ex- 
pected. We cannot entertain a doubt that this was a, monomaniacal 
explosion, in which aristocratic pride, much fostered during the youth 
of this member of a noble family, was roused by cerebral excitement, 
and for a time renewed its original ascendency. We come to this con- 
clusion upon the following considerations :—First, this gentleman had, 
shortly before, undertaken a duty which led to over excitement of the 
brain. Secondly, he appeared quite unconscious of the incongruity of 
his conduct,—an unconsciousness which is one of the usual attendants 
upon insanity.” 
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We recollect, when very young, hearing a gentleman of profli- 

te life, a leader in a branch of the legal profession, ask the keeper 
of a lunatic asylum—one of those ignorant persons who, when 
these institutions first began to spread more widely, was thought 
competent for a post which is now properly confined to 
regular medical practitioners—if religion was not principally, or 
very generally, the cause of insanity? The keeper, a man both 
illiterate and irreligious, replied without hesitation that such was 
the case. And from our recollection of certain individuals in the 
extensive asylum over which this broken-down glazier presided, 
we can easily believe that he was deceived by appearances, con- 
cerning which his ignorance ought not, for a moment, to have 
been consulted. But what is worse, this man’s betters have put 
forth the same superficial statements. It is plain, however, that 
amere superficial acquaintance with Christianity and its proper 
effects upon the human mind, does not qualify any man, however 
well in other respects he may be endowed, for sitting in judgment 
upon sucha vital question. We listen to Dr. Cheyne because he 
understood both Christianity and medicine. Thus, in discussing 
this case, he remarks, that maniacs who, when sane, were inatten- 
tive to religion, in the course of their derangement will sometimes 
fasten upon a dogma of religion which they first pervert, and then 
incessantly rave about. 


“We almost invariably observe,” says another able writer, “ in long 
continued cases of insanity, where the hallucinations are in any degree 
variable, that perverted ideas of religion will present themselves, though 
utterly unconnected with the original cause of excitement.” 


Yet in returns from establishments for the insane, such cases, 
Dr. Cheyne says, are generally reported under the head of ‘in- 
sanity from religion.” Such, we believe, was almost the invariable 
judgment of visitors to the asylum we have alluded to, as formerly 
known to ourselves, when they saluted a respectable tradesman 
of better appearance who was confined there, and heard his 
unchanged reply uttered in tones of despair,—‘‘ forsaken by God 
and man.” Yet we never heard of him as a stricter professor of 
religion when in health. We believe that such libels against 
Christianity are now seldom put forth; and if they were, we 
should confidently reject them, relying upon such an authority as 
Dr. Cheyne, who avers that the Gospel, received simply, never 
produced a single case of insanity. 


“Fanaticism,” he continues, “ and superstition have, as well they 
might, caused insanity : nay, derangement of the mind may often have 
been caused by the terrors of the law, but by the Gospel—by a know- 


ledge of a trust in Jesus—never!” 
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Dr. Cheyne, however, admits, that true religion, though a preser- 
vative, is not a complete preservative, against derangement of the 
mind. ‘This admission we have already required for the explana- 
tion of facts occurring within our own unprofessional experience, 
He only contends that insanity, in such cases, is not produced by 
the creed, but in spite of it. He has, for example, known 
instances in which all sense of religion has been permanently 
destroyed by insanity. And the solution is both simple and 
rational; ‘that there is nothing in the Scriptures to warrant an 
expectation that religion will change the laws of the natural 
world” to meet the apparent wants of any individual, however 
much he may live under its influence. Insanity always depends 
upon the state of the body. A vicious parent, who may have 
wept floods of tears over his past sins, will not the less corrupt 
his offspring. Religion may directly and indirectly alleviate such 
evils, by the self-denial it teaches; but it no where promises a 
cure. 

This essay concludes with a quotation from the writings of 
Dr. Combe, highly lauded by Dr. Cheyne, which is so much in 
harmony with our deep anxiety to call the attention of our cle- 
rical readers to this branch of philosophy, that we must give it 
entire. 


“When fairly examined, indced, the danger is seen to arise solely 
from the abuse of religion, and the best safeguard is found to consist in 
a right understanding of its principles and submission to its precepts. 
For if the best Christian be he who in meekness, humility, and sin- 
cerity, places his trust in God, and seeks to fulfil his commandments, 
then he who exhausts his soul in devotion, and at the same time finds 
no leisure or no inclination for attending to the common duties of his 
station, and who, so far from arriving at happiness or peace of mind, 
becomes every day the more estranged from them, and finds himself at 
last involved in disease and despair, cannot be held as a follower of 
Christ, but must rather be held as the follower of a phantom assuming 
the aspect of religion. When insanity attacks the latter, it is obviously 
not religion that is the cause; it is only the abuse of certain feelings, 
the regulated activity of which is necessary to the right exercise of 
religion ; and against such an abuse, a sense of true religion would, 
in fact, have been the most powerful protection. And the great benefit 
of knowing this is, that whenever we shall meet with such a blind and 
misdirected excess of our best feelings in a constitutionally-nervous, oF 
hereditarily-predisposed subject, instead of encouraging its exuberance, 
we should use every effort to temper the excess, to inculcate sounder 
views, and to point out the inseparable connexion which the 
Creator has established between the true dictates of religion and the 
practical duties of life, which it is a part of his purpose in sending us 
here to fulfil.” 
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The next essay, ‘‘on the Constitution of Man, upright, fallen, 
and regenerate ',” is an attempt to prove, from philosophical con- 
siderations, the share which the infirm physical part of man has 
in preventing his attainment of that mental Hietiines which it is 
the ceaseless object of the Christian’s aim. The text from which 


the essay is expanded is this :— 


“By acquiring a just view of the present constitution of man, we 
may learn that his obedience io God must of necessity be imperfect ; 
‘by the infirmity of his nature’ even the mature Christian ‘ cannot 
always stand upright ;’ all that he can hope for is, that his desire to 
serve God, proceeding from a right principle, shall be earnest and 


sincere,” 


The commentaries of certain writers on the Epistle to the 
Romans are entirely confuted by this philosophy ; indeed, it is an 
essential key to some difficult portions of that work. We shall 
learn from it, too, to moderate our expectations of obtaining 
more than imperfect aids in our struggles after holiness of heart, 
and lip, and life, by means of even the severest discipline of fast- 
ings, and other such aids as experience may suggest are required 
by individual temperaments to correct inborn or superinduced 
excrescences. Many, we doubt not, who had dreamed that 
fasting would prove a panacea for all the evils of the fall, have, 
on discovering their error, foolishly relinquished that Christian 
duty and means of grace: with such, and many others, the soul 
seems to be regarded almost as an abstraction, which is solely to 
blame ; so that, in very ignorance of the terms of the union of 
body and soul, a wilfully pampered body has obtained a mastery 
over the soul, at which the poor reat i has stood aghast. We 
believe that a deeper insight into this philosophy would set the 
discipline of fasting upon philosophical grounds; so that the 
mode in which it is brought out in the New Testament—short, 
we admit, of a positive precept, and therefore courting accessory 
aids, if they can be obtained, from the light of nature, as well as 
traditionary observation—would not be regarded as affording a 
loop-hole for the escape of the Se ae but rather as 
taking for granted a necessary physical-moral principle, which all 
might or ought to know, but which was not re-published as a 
positive enactment, because our merciful Saviour would admit of 
such modifications in obeying it, as are demanded by the cireum- 
stances of climate, and constitution, and the pursuits of life. 


’ Theread ¥ : nee ~asionally, t ke allowances for a few less 
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definite theological terms, which were in current use some years x a8 “ie 
however, may be relied upon, that if there are not always right technical expressions, 


there is always right feeling. 
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Dr. Cheyne, in tracing, a4 ovo, the fault of our nature, is not 
prepared either to admit or reject the speculation, that the phy- 
sical effect upon Adam’s frame of the forbidden food introduced 
into it was, by an inevitable law, a tendency to disease; yet he 
considers that such a theory is strongly supported by the effects of 
particular kinds of food. He instances the nature and functions 
of insects, modified by food ; the fecundity of the bee, depending 
on what apiarians have called the royal jelly, or the effects of 
food on beasts of prey; as the royal tiger of Bengal, “ havin 
attained full growth, may continue domesticated in the compound, 
and playful so long as he is fed on vegetables, but the moment he 
obtains the taste of blood he will dart into the jungle, and from 
the friend become the enemy of man.” ‘This theory, however, of 
the origin of particular propensities in wild beasts is contradicted 
by two authorities. One is that of an Eastern gentleman, who 
confidently domesticated a young lion, whilst rearing him upon 
such food as milk, potatoes, and turnips’, and, judging from ap- 
pearances, was triumphing in his successful experiment, when one 
morning the beast was found in its master’s room, amusing itself 
with the remnants of its master’s skull. 

The other authority for a contrary theory is A%schylus, in the 
Agamemnon, who thus tells his story, leaving it to ourselves to 
add the obvious commentary for less competent Grecians, who 
might not know the state of society in those times. 
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So far all went on well, proving the converting efficacy of a 
vegetable and milk diet (@yaXaxrov does not destroy our hypo- 
thesis of the milk diet; it only means that the youthful brute 
had given up sucking its mother), and daily he sought the 
acquaintance of those who had vegetables and milk to give, over- 
flowing towards them with what has been called cupboard 
love = | 
gawpwro¢ Tort yeipa, oai- 
vwy TE yaorpoG avayKate. 


* Our authority for these particular vegetables, which we think must be exotics 
at Bagdad, is Hawkstone, in which the story is told with much humour. See vol. 1. 
page 33, 2nd edition. 
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But time passed on, and nature became stronger than nurture ;— 


xpoviabeic 0 amédecker 
éfoc TO mpog ToKEwr" 


Like father, like son—a classical authority for the English 
proverb. At length, however, to spoil the theory of Dr. Cheyne, 
and of the Bagdad experimentalist in natural phihebopiey and to 
prove that you cannot teach young lions gratitude :— 


Kaper 
yap rpogevowy dpeiDwy 
Hndopovoay dwyatouw 
Cair’ aKéXevorog Erevier" 

’AxéXevoroe—that is, he did not want for an invitation, but 
took I’rench leave. And now the housemaid, as she gazed in 
despair upon the work cut out before her by this dirty beast, in 
dining-room, drawing-room, and hall, raised loud complaints, and 


probably threatened to strike for wages; for every morning 
aipare 6 oixog épvoOn. 


Nor, to proceed with our commentary, did matters stop here ; 
for soon cook, butler, housemaid, lady’s-maid, and valet, came in a 
body to their master, informing against the vicious beast, and 
declaring, that as their lives were no longer worth an hour's 
purchase; and as several insurance-offices, knowing their danger, 
had rejected their application; and as they had already been 
to the expense of making their wills by the village attorney, who, 
finding that none of them could read (all having foolishly 
neglected to attend a Sunday-school), had made them in his own 
favour, fully confident of their sudden destruction; they should 
leave without a month’s warning or wages; for, in spite of the 
milk and turnips, with which they had crammed him, he had 
become 

dpayov adyo¢ oikeratc, 
péya oivoc, moXuKrovoy®. 


These two examples must be regarded as set-offs against that 
of the tee-totalling royal Bengal tiger, who, whilst he kept the 
pledge of abstaining from the alcohol of his beloved blood-wine, 
and stuck to milk and turnips, continued domesticated and 


playful. ; 
The doctrine, however, above alluded to, that the kind of food 


taken into the frame may affect the moral nature, should, at 


3 Scholefield’s Agamemnon, 696—713. 
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least, suggest caution and self-observation. The biographer of 
Lord Byron, Mr. Moore, represents his lordship, during that 
period of his life in which he was seeking to starve down his 
obesity, as standing over himself one day, whilst devouring a 
beefsteak, and asking him, if it did not make him feel fierce? We 
have heard too, that the French soldiers claim one kind of su 
riority over English soldiers, namely, that they can fight with an 
empty stomach, whereas an Englishman is nothing until he has 
eaten his beef. Dr. Cheyne illustrates by a fact, that the admis- 
sion of a deleterious substance into the human system, may bring 
about a great moral revolution. ‘“‘ If,” he says, “‘ the human bod 
is dissected before putrefaction takes place, the dissection, if he 
cuts himself, or if he has a wound in his hand, is in danger of 
absorbing from the cadaver a something which is frequently 
destructive of life.” 


‘A good many years ago, a medical gentleman, of liberal mind and 
amiable disposition, while engaged in the dissection of a body which 
was quite fresh, imbibed the poison referred to through a puncture of 
the skin, in consequence of which he had well nigh died. From the 
time of his illness, from which he slowly recovered, it was observed he 
was morose and selfish. The conclusion of this short story is remark- 
able. Several years afterwards the same individual came under the 
influence of godliness, some of the first effects of this—the only prin- 
ciple of true reform—was an act of great generosity ; and ever since his 
life has been a course of gentleness and unostentatious bentficence.” 


In seeking further proofs of the close connexion existing 
between the body and the soul, they are so evident as to force 
upon the thoughtful man the moral and religious duty of paying 
obedient attention, for his soul’s sake, to the laws by which the 
body is affected. For it seems that we can now perceive, think, 
and act, only by means of the bodily organs ;—‘t Compress the 
nerves which convey sensation, and all perception of the qualities 
of bodies will be interrupted ; compress the brain, and thought 
will be suspended ; compress the nerves of motion, and the man- 
dates of the will can no longer be executed.” ‘To us, such con- 
siderations suggest solemn thoughts, as we look abroad and 
see how many, bya sinful disregard of these laws, wound, through 
an abused body, the soul, are prematurely laid by from life’s duties, 
and thus may be almost said to die the suicide’s death. ‘The 
Christian teacher, who properly understands this subject, may be 
enabled, by the weapons it supplies, to make a breach in the 
enemy's walls, in certain instances, which would make way for 
the regular spiritual artillery. This luxurious age, too, makes 
demands upon every resource to which the Christian minister can 
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find access. He who disregards the warning that he is killing 
his soul, may not disregard the warning that he is killing the 
body,—for the “‘ board kills more than the sword.” Diseases are 
constantly brought on by the daily and ordinary intemperance of 
the world’s examples of temperance. Mr. Abernethy (we think 
we saw the remark in his writings) observed, in reply to an ex- 
pression of surprise at the great increase of medical practitioners, 
that they no more than met the demand, as modern luxuries, u 
to his day, had introduced diseases into the human system whic 
had no name when he was young. We are not quoting these 
facts as illustrating any medical theory, but as showing that the 
Christian is required to consult for his soul's health, not only b 
the kind of doctrines he imbibes, and the form of Church disci- 

line he submits to, but also by the prudence and self-denial he 
manifests at his daily meals. We have been more than shocked, 
—we must speak out, for we find ourselves amidst the humi- 
liating details of humanity,—by hearing clergymen complain of 
their unspiritual condition for the Sunday afternoon’s duties, 
after their carelessly chosen and as carelessly eaten meal,— 
meaning, in fact, that they could not pray, though required to kneel 
down and utter the words of prayer. The gross view of this is 
offensive enough ; but take the higher view, and it is an example 
of our subject, that the mind is, by ordinary carelessness, awfully 
affected by the body ; and that, therefore, it is a part of a man’s 
religion to comprehend its demands upon his self-control, and to 
submit, in the fear of God, to the trammels they confer upon 
him. “If thou be a man given to appetite, put a knife to thy 
throat,” for the suicide’s grave is dug by both. We confess to a 
shrinking as we read of those modern feasts—held, too, some- 
times when they ought not to be held—at which “every luxury 
of the season” tempts the body to do a wrong to the soul. We 
refer to them here not on the ground of extravagant expenditure; 
of waste of the means of life ; not as ministering to the pride of 
life; not as the direct cause of corporeal diseases ; but as inflict- 
ing diseases on the soul through those diseases of the body. 
There is one set-off to these evils, permitted by Him who brings 
good out of evil when it suits his wisdom, that they often entail 
premature sickness on their victims; and thus, by damming up 
the accesses to these and kindred worldly pleasures, pave the 
Way, not unfrequently, for repentance, and prayer, and amend- 
ment, and benevolence, in giving that to heaven for which earth 
can no longer offer them an accepted equivalent. = 

In like manner, this philosophy enables the Christian teacher 
to warn against the violence of the passions, on the lower ground 
that health of body is injured, or altogether destroyed, by that 
VOL. VI.—No. x11.—DEc. 1846. Bb 
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which is also injuring or altogether destroying the soul. ‘ Vio- 
lent anger has induced an attack of the jaundice ; it is attended 
with the excitement of the brain and nervous system.” The 
physical evils of these states are thus told in few words: “the 
disturb the secretions, and especially retard the flow of the bile, 
which is thrown back and absorbed.” And this brings us to the 
morality of the doctrine of bile. We need not remind the 
majority of our readers that there are other symptoms of bile 
besides the yellow skin, Addison, in alluding to this, traces up 
to it the peevish and quarrelsome folio of many an angry polemic, 
and suggests, as a preventive or cure, the game of oxiouayta. 
This—another name for proper exercise—may prove an useful 
ally to the Christian’s temperance, which we wish to see grounded 
ona true knowledge of the nature and properties of that machine 
which God has given to be used for the highest purposes, by 
which a consistency of temper may be maintained; the want of 
which, in those who bear the name of Christ’s more faithful disci- 
les, so often puzzles domestics and children, who cannot compre- 
ane why such pious people should be good-tempered one day and 
eross the next. The sin of such evil tempers 1s thus seen to be 
twofold, and cannot be without injurious effects in retarding the 
formation of the interior character. 

Dr. Cheyne tells us, that the sinkings of despair are not more 
absolute than the hopelessness which depends purely upon dis- 
ease of the nervous system. Now, the preservation, or the dis- 
order, of the nervous system mainly depends, in general cases, 
upon those laws of prudence which the Christian at least cannot 
violate without committing sin. No one who has watched the 
variations in his spirits, being competent to judge of the causes, 
has failed to observe how much they depended upon himself. 
Hence the loss of time, and want of energy for life’s duties, and 
the disquietude occasioned to those around us during such seasons 
of despondency, are very often self-created moral evils, for which 
a man must take himself to task. 

Another painful topic of much importance to the Christian 
minister is thus brought before us :— 


*‘From the soul becoming the minister of the body, in consequence 
of the ascendency of the carnal principle, many evil practices have 
arisen which have still further impaired the physical constitution of 
individuals and families, and thereby further degraded their minds. 
For example, to preserve domestic purity, intermarriages between near 
relatives are prohibited. When the divine law in this respect is broken, 
a degenerate offspring, as in the case of the Bourbons, may be expected. 
Even from intermarriage of first cousins, inveterate forms of scrofula 
are sometimes generated anda liability to insanity. Various diseases— 
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originating in sensuality — descend in families. A vicious habit of 
intemperance will excite in children, procreated after the habit is esta- 
blished, a propensity to the same habit, which has descended to the 
third generation.” 
This, as we judge, is one of the true explanations of the doc- 
trine of the second commandment. It is not, as some seem to 
think (probably, the majority), that the mode of inflicting this 
awful punishment is arbitrary; that is, that because the parent 
has sinned somehow, therefore the children must suffer somehow, 
but not according to a fixed moral law, defining and limiting the 
kind and the measure of punishment. If this be not so, then 
Ezekiel not only apparently, but truly, contradicts Moses. ‘* Doth 
not the son bear the iniquity of the father? When the son hath 
done that which is lawful and right, and hath kept all my statutes, 
and hath done them, he shall surely live. The soul that sinneth, 
it shall die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father.” 
(Ezek. xvii. 19, 20.) “ The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation :” so said 
the lawgiver Moses, with one object in view; and so says the 
physician, Dr. Cheyne, with another. Ezekiel means, therefore, to 
teach, that if the parent commits a crime, he shall suffer the 
direct punishment, and not the son. For each and every act of 
intemperance the parent shall give in an account at the judgment- 
seat of Christ: this is the doctrine of Ezekiel. But this same 
“vicious habit of intemperance will excite in children, pro- 
created after the habit is established, a propensity to the same 
habit, which has descended to the third generation :” this is the 
doctrine of Moses. If greater prominence has not been given by 
Christian teachers to this awful doctrine, it may be traced up, 
we think, to their want of confidence in its philosophy. — It 
seems to us to lie very close to the foundation of Christian 
morals, and to be capable of forming the materials for making 
the most powerful appeals to natural affection. For what sight 
can be more painful and humiliating to an awakened parent than 
that of a beloved offspring suffering in body and mind through 
his own depraved indulgences, so that, in consequence, their path 
to eternal life has been made tenfold more rugged? A man 
engaged in a course of vicious indulgences may resist altogether 
the ordinary rebukes of the Christian minister, viene yet be 
arrested by the question—‘“ do you mean to marry, 1n the hope of 
having posterity to inherit your wealth or honours?” Or, sup- 
posing he is married, the arguments for a virtuous life have 
received a powerful impulse from the considerations that the 
reply he might make to rebukes for irregularities, “JT am willing 
to bear the consequences,” is not the full one ; the whole includes 
Bb2 
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this, —‘‘ will you take upon yourself to answer also for your pos- 
terity, who may suffer both bodily and mentally for your viola- 
tions of the published laws of God?” Our own experience has 
fully established in our minds the truth of this terrible doctrine 
of the divine government, by bringing us into contact with 
instances of human depravity for which we could find no other 
solution that gave a moment’s satisfaction, but the existence of 
a moral hereditary propensity, which illustrated the warning of 
the second commandment. The exultation of Sir —— that the 
originally poor family baronetey was amplified by the addition of 
Mr. ’s wealth, is sadly tempered by the recollection that the 
blood, which accompanied the money, contained within it the seeds 
of the family gout. Bishop Burnet has illustrated the permanent 
injury which the physical nature of man sustained at the fall by 
similar examples. 

Again, the philosophy which this work brings out is made to 
bear upon the difficulties of the Christian life. The Wesleyan- 
Christian perfectionist, early Quakerism, Jansenism, and the like, 
were all founded upon laudable aspirations after an unattainable 
purity—unattainable by the laws of our earthly condition. There 
are, says Dr. Cheyne, two things which are never to be forgotten 
by the Christian desirous of living in a more pure and serene air, 
who is kept in sadness by his inability to serve God in holiness: 
first, that the inward work of the Holy Spirit leaves the body 
fallen and degraded—a body of death—the carnal principle 
fiercely warring with the spiritual desires of the renovated soul: 
and, secondly, that the growth of the spiritual principle is gene- 
rally a work of time, of difficulty inconceivable, unless by the 
experienced Christian, “Sand not completed till the soul of the 
dying man is on the wing.” ‘ Nothing,” Luther truly remarks, 
“can be more useful for sincere and pious persons than to know 
St. Paul’s doctrine concerning the contest between the flesh and 
the spirit.” 

The following comforting remarks close this essay :— 





“For the believer, who, in dwelling upon his transgressions, feels 
that his access to God is interrupted, the histories of many of the Old 
Testament saints have been written in vain ; they have been written in 
vain, if they do not demonstrate the power of the carnal principle in the 
strongest believer, and the power of the grace of God in the weakest.” 


The next essay, upon ‘ Conscience,” opens with the opinion, 
that the causes of monomania, which have been termed religious 
insanity, are to be traced up to disorders in the conscience, or in 
the Christian’s principal sentiments of faith, charity, and hope. 
Vonscience is regarded by Dr. Cheyne as a part of our nature, 
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which, therefore, like every other mental endowment, is improved 
by being properly exercised ; and by this means habitual recti- 
tude of conduct is established. In cases where the conscience is 
much exercised, whilst the intellectual faculties are weak or easily 

rverted, scrupulosity and inconsistency will be the consequence. 
The physical injuries done to conscience may arise from the use 
of “ardent spirits, opium, tobacco, and other narcotics, which 
become irresistibly attractive, partly from habit and partly from 
the loss of mental energy, caused by their acting injuriously upon 
the nervous system.” ‘The destruction of the conscience, Dr. 
Cheyne says, is especially the effect of the disease arising from 
continued inebriety. This is a physical view of the drunkard’s 
ease, which may point out to the clergyman that the main hope 
of suecess, in his endeavours to reform him, must depend more 
upon the probable influence of temporal considerations, than upon 
appeals to the dead or dormant faculty of conscience. We do 
not know how much light this view of the case casts upon a 
question once put to us by a clergyman, who, having himself 
taken the pledge, was anxious to turn the temperance movement 
in his parish to a religious account ;—“ could we account to him for 
the fact, that the reformation of so many teetotallers stopped short 
of Christian reformation?” Our reply, as not including this 
deeper cause, was probably radically wrong. Not many hundred 
yards from where we are writing there lives one who, about three 
years ago, suddenly relinquished the most incorrigible and ruinous 
habits of drunkenness, and took the pledge, which, we believe, he 
has never broken. But though, perhaps, one of the most moral 
men in his little village, we should say he is the least religious. 
He seems to consider that he has found his salvation in the tea- 
pot. 

Again, we learn that diseases of the brain, or nervous r homer: 
are sometimes productive of similar moral changes. Dr. Cheyne 
knew a young woman, afflicted with St. Vitus’s dance, accompa- 
nied with slight palsy, ‘‘who lost all respect for truth, of which, 
before her illness, she was by no means regardless.” Other ex- 
amples follow, which are explained as not arising in the wilful 
violation of moral principle (which would probably be the con- 
clusion of the minister who had never been taught that other 
causes exist to account for such effects), but to moral insensibility, 
produced by disease, which frequently occasions the standard of 
rectitude to decline from that more or less upright state in which 
it is found in every sane man. : 

It will not a little astonish some to hear that conscience 1s, 
more or less, active according to the state of the body; yet most 
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religious persons, if they consult their own experience, will admit 
the truth of the following proofs :— 


‘When the body is exhausted by pain or sickness, or even fatigue, 
the conscience becomes less sensitive ; in that half dreamy state, which 
often precedes sleep, especially after great fatigue, trains of thought or 
lines of conduct are allowed to pass through the mind, which would at 
once be dismissed were the body in vigour and the conscience on the 


alert.” 


What awful emphasis do such considerations give to the ear- 
nest warnings of our Lord, “* Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation ;” “ the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 
And what a distinct duty is thus set before the follower of his 
Lord, to resort to such unrelaxing discipline as shall give him the 
mastery of that foe which will otherwise master him! ‘“ The 
spirit is willing—the flesh is weak ;” these few words form one of 
those short sentences that none but a master can utter, which 
contain in them all that can be written upon their subject. The 
only value of Dr. Cheyne’s book to the Christian is, that it is a 
valuable contribution towards a commentary upon them. What 
St. Paul has written upon the “ carnal” principle is another 
commentary upon them. Since, then, the corporeal element of 
humanity claims such dominion in the union, as not to exempt 
even conscience, which is supposed to be the most spiritual of all 
the faculties of the soul, from its influences ; it cannot be denied, 
we think, that an accurate knowledge of its laws is necessary to 
aid the Christian in bringing it under. 

However, care must be taken, as Dr. Cheyne teaches, not to 
extend too far excuses for the irritability of disease. For how- 
ever the disease is to be accounted for, whether personal indis- 
cretion or accident (that is, the will of God), still, so long as 
exaggerated irritability stops short of derangement, moral ac- 
countability exists and must be enforced. The fretfulness and 
temptations of disease must be struggled against by appropriate 
Christian means, as one of the trials permitted or sent, to 
exercise in resignation to the Divine will, and in that patience 
without which we cannot hope to inherit the promises. _ It is well 
added, that ‘ sanctified experience of this kind establishes a 
disposition of mind which leads the Christian to prefer the power 
of patient submission to a removal of suffering.” Let us add to 
this the example of Dr. Shaw, the eastern traveller, who, when 
suffering in foreign lands all the hardships of the plague, records 
that he, however, dreaded its departure, not because he did not 
deeply feel its calamity, but because he was more than recom- 
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pensed, as he lay under it, by the peace of God that passed all 
understanding. 

In accusing religion as the cause of insanity, of course the 
effects of a disturbed conscience would be naturally seized upon, 
without the trouble of inquiring whether it was enlightened or 
not. One of Dr. Cheyne’s friends told him, that conviction of 
conscience actually drove him mad. No appearances of insanity, 
however, ever showed themselves in him afterwards. And so long 
as mental agitation continues to be one of the causes of insanity, 
this result is intelligible and to be expected, without impeach- 
ment of Christianity. Dr. Cheyne thus discusses this case :— 


* What is the essence of religion? Is it not a knowledge of Christ 
as a Protector and Saviour? Had the gentleman in question been 
acquainted with the Gospel, he would have known that there was balm 
provided for his wounded spirit ; which, had it been skilfully applied, 
would have preserved him from distraction.” 


This part of the subject is summed up by a declaration, that 
during a period of forty years’ experience of, and inquiries into, 
the nature of insanity, such cases as the above are not in the 
proportion of one in a thousand to the instances of insanity 
which arise from wounded pride and disappointed ambition. 

Dr. Cheyne puts two questions and replies to them, which 
contain such important directions to the spiritual guide, that we 
particularly direct attention to them : 


‘‘ How shall we distinguish between a sound and unsound state of 
the enlightened conscience? Chiefly by the right application of the 
blood of the Lamb of God. If that imparts no relief, its unsoundness 
is probably connected with bodily disease. Again, how shall we dis- 
tinguish between a sound and unsound state of the natural conscience ? 
By attending, first, to the cause of compunction. Secondly, to the 
state of bodily health. If we discover that there is what must be 
counted a disproportion between its cause and the degree in which 
remorse exists, it will be our duty to inquire into the state of the bodily 
health of the sufferer. If we discover that the conscience is disturbed 
at times, and that at other times, without any mental change having 
occurred to relieve it, ease is restored; and more especially, if it should 
appear that disease of the digestive system, or fever, or nervous 
irritability concur with the disquietude, we may infer that the con- 
science is unsound, in consequence of some disease of the body, which 


ls exercising an evil influence over the mind.” 


Speaking for ourselves, we regard such lessons as teaching us 


a priceless knowledge. 
The gloom which often attends the dying hour of the most 
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eminent Christians, is reducible to the mastery of the body over 


the soul, i.e. to disease. Mr. Pearson, himself we believe a sur- 
geon of eminence, in his life of Mr. Hey, observes, ‘‘ good men 
may be unusually depressed, and bad men elevated, under the 
near approach of death, from the operation of natural causes.” 
A valuable hint for correcting the exaggerated accounts of happi- 
ness, and transports it may be, of men who profess to believe 
that the penitence of a few hours or days, entitle them thus to 
proclaim to the world their joyful entrance into eternity. 

We are glad to see Dr. Johnson’s case, which has often been 
unfairly dealt with, quietly disposed of upon these merciful prin- 
ciples. 

The advice which Dr. Cheyne gives to the spiritual guide in 
such cases is, that there is little prospect of conquering feelings 
of remorse, unless we cure first the disease which maintains them. 
Moral or religious statements, he says, will rather promote (as in 
‘ases enumerated by him) the delusion, than remove it, so long as 
the bodily disease is unmitigated. We ourselves attended, many 
years ago, a farmer's wife, who manifested what our raw expe- 
rience judged to be symptoms of even horrible remorse. Time 
passed on, and still all such weapons as our weakness was then 
master of, fell harmless to the ground. At length the doctor 
took her in hand, cured her, and sent her forth without one 
symptom of religious amendment, except one or two feeble 
efforts to break through her former godless habits on the Sab- 
bath. 

Our limits do not permit us to proceed further in this mode of 
testifying the value we place upon this work. We must, how- 
ever, catch a few straggling thoughts amidst the remaining pages, 
to make our own work a more faithful epitome of the whole 
subject. 

Diseases of the body, Dr. Cheyne remarks, in the ‘* Essay on 
Faith,” and consequent delusions of the organs of sense, which 
the mind receives as truths, or defect of judgment, often give to 
faith an excitement productive of fanaticism. He then proceeds 
to discuss, as the Christian physician can alone discuss them, 
such cases as Miss Fancourt’s, the miracles of Prince 
Hohenloe, that of the nun of the convent of St. Joseph, and 
others. The story of the nun of St. J oseph is probably forgotten 
by most of our readers; and as it is capable of yielding an 
unportant moral, never more needed than in our own times, we 
proceed to sketch it. 

Whilst this nun was recovering from a typhus fever, the chapel 
of the convent was consumed by fire, March 10, 1819. She 
escaped for her life, after midnight, and took refuge in the damp 
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ss of an adjoining field, when, as she supposed, the disease 
was contracted, under which she lingered for four years, On 
the morning of August 1, 1823, after having been helplessly con- 
fined to her bed for many months, she was impressed with a 
belief that God, through Prince Hohenloe, in a supernatural 
manner had interfered in her behalf ; and when having prepared 
herself by a sacramental confession, which she could only make 
by signs, to receive the most adorable eucharist, and the Rev. 
Mr. Meagher offered the divine sacrifice of the mass in her 
chamber, she could only receive it as a viaticum; and when 
receiving it, she could not project her tongue beyond her teeth; 
and, at the end of the mass, finding no change, she was resigning 
herself, when she suddenly found strength to exclaim, ‘“ Holy ! 
holy! Lord God of hosts! heaven and earth are full of thy 
glory,” and that strength was at once given her to quit her bed, 
dress, and walk down to the chapel. 

We cannot follow Dr. Cheyne in his masterly dissection of this 
vaunted case, but his refutation of the miracle is complete. 

Again, he teaches that Christian faith is sometimes inactive in 
bodily diseases ; as, for example, in the commencement of a sick 
head-ache the sufferer appears to be not only without faith, but 
completely incapable of devotional feeling, though the sentiment 
is only dormant ; and, therefore, the offence is not in its absence, 
but in those indiscretions by which sick head-aches are usually 
brought on. 

In the essay ‘“‘on Love to God, Charity, and Hardness of 
Heart,” there are some profound Christian philosophical reflec- 
tions. A whole host of cruel insults to religion is dispersed by 
such sentiments as these :— 


“When love to God, in imaginative persons, escapes from the neces- 
sary restraints of reverential fear, it may introduce into the exercises of 
devotion a familiarity productive of effects obviously injurious to the 
cause of religion. By enthusiasm, more allied to superstition than to 
fanaticism, recluses of former times were infected ; they entertained for 
their canonized patrons a sentiment which there is reason to think de- 
generated into a species of erotomania, of which also instances might 
be produced, exemplifying a very revolting form of mental derange- 
ment.” 

“Hope is the expectation of happiness, by the aid of which man 
accomplishes the pilgrimage of life.” 


This is an excellent popular definition. Its characteristics 


are, that it may be active, strong, extravagant, weak ; or in- 
active, or extinct; or, alternately, active and inactive. The 
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essence, Dr. Cheyne says, of that species of monomania which is 
generally termed melancholy, and which always depends upon 
bodily causes, is the suppression of hope. Much valuable instruc- 
tion upon this Christian sentiment will be found in this essay ; 
and the concluding sentence of it should be treasured up in the 
memory of the Christian minister. 


‘One point, with respect to melancholy, is never to be forgotten ; 
namely, that if it be curable, it is by medical rather than moral treat- 
ment, consequently that all such cases ought, in the first instance, to 
pass through the hands of the physician.” 


This remark alone must prove the value to the Christian 
minister of a proper acquaintance with this branch of philo- 
sophy. 

The last essay, ‘‘ On the Presence and Absence of Devotional 
Feeling,” affords some specimens of high Christian philosophy, 
which we must leave to be studied in the work itself. T'wo sen- 
timents only seem to press themselves on our notice. 


** We have known,” Dr. Cheyne says, ‘excitement of the mind thus 
occasioned (that is, by the annual meetings of religious societies in 
London and Dublin,) give rise, in delicate females, to nervous diseases ; 
and we are persuaded that, to some, after a succession of meetings at 
Exeter-hall, or the Rotunda, the calm service of a church will appear 
as insipid as plain food after a ragout.” 


The fit name which we have heard given to the continued 
attendance at such meetings is religious dissipation. 

The other remark is a wholesome warning to the writers and 
pubiishers of spiritual diaries. The following is a quotation from 
the diary of a devuted servant of God :— 


‘July 1. Much sweetness of prayer this morning. In the after- 
noon was sunk and depressed; seemed a poor, miserable, useless 
wretch,” 


The description of such alternations of elevation and depression, 
says Dr. Cheyne, which have been liberally introduced into the 
lives of Christians, are surely sufficient to illustrate this species 
of trial, from bodily affliction, to which they are exposed, and 
need not be repeated in future publications. In fact, the account 
of such changes is not to be sought for in the Bible, but in almost 
every popular work on medicine ; and such diaries would seem to 
be more useful to the doctor than to the Christian, whose religion 
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they represent as being no more under the regulation of known 
prineip es than the weathercock. ; 

Our hope is, that the reader will now resort to the work itself, 
—especially the clerical reader, for whose use its lamented author 
took up the task,—which we are sure cannot be perused, studied 
rather, without much advantage both to the intellect and the 
heart. There is a depth of religious earnestness about it, which, 
coming from such a quarter (where the clergyman cannot often 
look for help), we cannot rate too highly. ‘There may be some 
theological statements which we deem are inaccurate, in words at 
least, if not in sentiments ; but they are minor blemishes, belong- 
ing more to a school than the man, and do not at all affect the 
real claims of the work upon the professional student. 

After lingering so long amidst pages which our imagination 
has invested with a character of sacredness, and to which we 
ourselves owe deeper obligations than we can describe, for the 
ability to discharge an unlooked-for duty with success, at which we 
should have stood aghast but for the accidental (so far as intention 
was concerned) perusal of them ; we cannot quit our willing task 
without turning to the affecting autobiographical sketch of the 
author prefixed to his work. We have already pointed to the 
lessons of practical wisdom it teaches, not only directly to those 
of his own profession, but also indirectly to the general reader, 
and, not least, to the clergyman. We will quote one edifying 
instance in illustration of his rare diligence, which ought not to 
be thrown away upon the clerical student. 


“T obtained, when a young man,” says Dr. Cheyne, “a mass of 
consultations, many of them written with great care by the most emi- 
nent physicians in Edinburgh, during the middle and towards the end 
of the eighteenth century, that had been preserved by my grand-uncle, 
father, and grandfather.” 


The obvious commentary upon this very dry and laborious 
process of fitting himself for a future post he might, or might not, 
reach, would enable us to show how a sa there can be reared up 
within the Church of England a supply of spiritual practitioners 
of a very different order from those who have, in such numbers, 
dreamed away their youth in an indolent discharge of the mere 
letter of their duties, apparently unconscious that ministerial 
success is no more the result of accident or ignorance, than 
medical success; that it is not the sermon copied, it may be, at 
random, nor the utterance of the same common-places to all, 
Without discrimination of character, that can command success. — 
John Cheyne was born in Leith, February 3, 1777, where his 
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father, John Cheyne, practised medicine and surgery. “He 
would visit the poor as promptly as the rich, and his half-crown 
was as freely given to those who had no means of procuring food 
as his prescription.” His uncle, John Cheyne, also of the same 
profession, acquired the name of “ the friend of the poor,”— 
“The generation of the upright shall be blessed.” Family 
estates and titles are but the types and shadows of such an 
inalienable heritage as this. The peerage of such men may be 
dormant, but will never be extinet.—The ambitious blood and 
maxims, and the high principles of worldly honour, were on the 
mother’s side. His education, which it appears terminated at 
thirteen, was, though professedly liberal, of course, in all respects, 
imperfect. We find ourselves standing too near, in imagination, 
his melancholy tomb in Sherington church-yard, to sketch the 
ludicrous account of one of his schoolmasters, though it belongs 
to the defects of his education. 

Before he was sixteen he had begun to attend medical lectures 
in the University of Edinburgh. This he calls the ‘ second false 
step in his education,” as being premature. In 1795 he entered 
upon his duties as assistant-surgeon in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery at Woolwich, which he discharged for about four 
yoats, when, dissatisfied with his prospects, he returned to Scot- 
and, assisted his father, learnt lessons of more than professional 
wisdom from Sir Charles Bell (who, ‘as an example of diligence 
in study, could not be surpassed”); ultimately determined to 
practise as a physician, and, providentially, was led to select 
Dublin. In the latter end of 1809 he took up his position there, 
as a candidate for public favour, where he passed the summer, 
‘neither expecting, nor indeed wishing, for rapid advancement, 
as what is easily acquired is little valued, and not unfrequently 
soon lost.” We omit to notice other professional details, and 
merely add, that in obtaining the appointment of Physician-Gene- 
ral to the Army in Ireland, “ he had fully attained the object of 
his ambition.” 

The course of his prosperity was at last arrested by the failure 
of his health. Atossa, with that dark mythology which would 
make prosperity a curse, and not a privilege, might have intro- 
duced the rest of the story thus: 

tic 0 tae épw 
pvOoy, ovCapwe Euavrijg ove’ dceiparroc, piror, 
Hy peyag movTOC Kovioag ovdag avrpéyn Tock 
bABor, dy Aapsiog foev ob_ dvev Dewy revd¢'. 


* “sch. Perse. Scholf. 163—166. 
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In the year 1825, when Dr. Cheyne was about to enter on his 
forty-ninth year, ‘a period which is often critical to those who are 
engaged in anxious business,” he became affected with a species 
of nervous fever, — on, or much increased, by the frequent 
failure of means in individual cases, for stemming the tide of a 
fatal disease then prevalent in Dublin. To this were added 
anxieties of another kind, until he became so weak, as to be in 
fact no longer fitted for such arduous duties. Two months’ 
relaxation in England appeared to partially restore his lost 
strength, and he again returned to Dublin, to encounter one 
duty, which completed the downfall. 


‘“‘T found,” he says, “ one of my most esteemed professional friends, 
the father of fifteen children, Jabouring under a disease which ultimately 
proved fatal. He had awaited my return, in order to put himself under 
my care. His sufferings proved an incubus on my spirits, which strangled 
every cheerful thought. I now began to comprehend the nature of my 
own illness—a climacteric disease was forming, which ever since has 
been slowly executing its appointed mission.” 


After a few more vain efforts, he relinquished his profession, 
crowned with honours (as significant to him as the votes of both 
houses of parliament to the successful patriot), which were con- 
veyed in two letters expressing the deep sympathies of his 
professional brethren ; one signed by forty-five of the most emi- 
nent physicians practising in Dublin, telling him of *‘ their deepest 
sentiments of esteem for his private virtues, and respect for his 
exemplary professional character, proved whilst he occupied for 
many years the very first rank in his profession :” the other, 
signed in behalf of the apothecaries in Dublin. A glorious type, 
surely, of another verdict, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 

He took up his abode in the village of Sherington, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where he continued to heap up materials to justify the 
formula of acquittal before the future Judge: ‘“ I was an hungred, 
and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I 
was a stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I 
was sick, and ye visited me.” Three mornings in the week he 
went to a neighbouring cottage, and saw the sick villagers, giving 
advice and dispensing medicines, which were prepared in his own 
house. On the fourth morning, the sick came to him from dis- 
tant parts of the county, for whom he prescribed. 

dvopa & woereiv ag’ ov 
éxoe re Kal Cvvatro, KdANOTOg TOVwY”, 


5 (dip. Tyr. 314, 315. Brunck. 
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The above records have been gathered from his own autobio- 
graphical sketch. The remainder is told by the editor, we pre- 
sume one of his children. In a very few months after he had made 
his first corrections to the manuscript of these Essays, having 
already lost the sight of one eye, and being otherwise reduced to 
a wreck, he died, January 31, 1836. 

We learn from the following unfinished letter to a friend, that 
what was the true secret of his life of honour, was, also, the 


secret of his death of peace :— 


“Ona bed of languishing from which I know not that I shall ever 
rise, I write once more... to tell you the condition of my mind. I 
am humbled to the dust by the consideration that there is not one 
action of my busy life which will bear the eye of a holy God. But 
when I reflect that on the invitation of the Redeemer (Matt. xi. 28), 
and that I have accepted that invitation ; and moreover that my con- 
science testifies that I earnestly desire to have my will in all things 
conformed to the will of God, I have peace—I have promised rest— 
promised by Him in whom was found no guile in his mouth.” 


Once more, just before his decease, he took up his pen—so far 
as we know, for the last time—and we give what proceeded from 
it, without mutilation or abbreviation :— 


* DIRECTIONS RELATIVE TO MY BURIAL, erc. 


“* My body, attended only by my sons, is to be carried to the grave 
by six of the villagers, very early on the fourth or fifth morning after 
my decease. I would have no tolling of bells, if it can be avoided. 
The ringers may have an order for bread, to the amount usually given 
upon such occasions ; if they get money they will spend it in the ale- 
house; and I would have them told, that in life or death I would by 
no means give occasion for sin. My funeral must be as inexpensive 
as possible: let there be no attempt at a funeral sermon. I would 
pass away without notice from a world which, with all its pretensions, 
is empty.—‘ Tinnit, inane est.’ 

‘Let not my family mourn for one whose trust is in Jesus. By 
respectful and tender care of their mother, by mutual affection, and by 
irreproachable conduct, my children will best show their regard for my 
memory. 

** My decease may be announced in the Irish newspapers in the 
following words :—‘ Died, at Sherington, Newport Pagnel, Bucks, on 
the day of ,» Dr. Cheyne, late Physician-General to the Forces 
in Ireland.’ Not one word more. No panegyric. 

“1 believe there is a vault belonging to the manse, but if it be under 
the church I should not wish my body to be laid in it, but in the church- 
yard, two or three yards from the wicket which opens from the path 
through the fields. I pointed out the spot to , and chose it as 4 
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fit place for a rustic monument, without marble or sculpture ; a column, 
such as is represented in the accompanying sketch, about seven or 
eight feet high. On the column, on hard, undecomposing stone, are to 
be engraven the following texts :—St. John iii. 16, ‘ For God so loved 
the world,’ &c.; St. Matthew xi. 28, 29, 30, ‘ Come unto me all ye 
that labour,’ &c. ; Hebrews xii. 4, ‘ Follow peace with all men,’ &c. 

‘* As these texts are meant to rouse the insensible passenger, they 
must be distinctly seen. The following inscription is to be engraven 
on the opposite side of the column :— 

“* Reader! the name, profession, and age of him whose body lies 
beneath, are of little importance ; but it may be of great importance to 
you to know, that, by the grace of God, he was brought to look to the 
Lord Jesus, as the only Saviour of sinners; and that this ‘ looking to 
Jesus’ gave peace to his soul. 

“© Reader! pray to God that you may be instructed in the Gospel, 
and be assured that God will give his Holy Spirit, the only teacher of 
true wisdom, to them that ask Him.’ 

‘“‘If any objection be made to the spot pointed out for interment of 
my body, let some other be chosen, where the inscription on the column 
to be erected over me may be seen with advantage. The monument is 
for the benefit of the living, and not in honour of the dead. 

‘‘] wish the inscription to be preserved, and leave this to my chil- 
dren and my children’s children.” 


ae ee 


These directions, says the editor, were scrupulously attended 
to; and the monument which marks the spot where Dr. Cheyne 
lies buried, besides the texts and inscription, bears only the 
initials, J. C. 

Few efforts of our own pen have given us keener enjoyment 
than this endeavour to rescue from oblivion, and hand down to 
posterity, the name and the writings of a great and good man. 


** After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


What a glorious reward for one to whose body and mind, for 
the greater part of life, the stern demands of duty had refused 
the sweets of calm repose by day or by nignt, to realize the pro- 
mise, “ there remaineth a rest for the people of God!” And what 
a glorious change for one whose earthly sun had, at its setting, 
shone upon all but sightless orbs, to find himself where his ‘sun 
would no more go down, neither the moon withdraw itself.” Or, 
in the words of the divinest poet of Greece, who thus marries the 
same thoughts to immortal verse :-— 
ioov O€ vuKTEeoat ail, 
ica & év tpépace Gov txovreg arovéorepov 
€odoi Ceddpxavre Biov. Pinpar, Ol. 2. 
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Arr. 1V.—1. Sanctus Thomas Cantuariensis. Ed. J. A. Gives. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. London: Dolman. 1845-6. 8 vols. 
8vo. [I. II. Lives. III. 1V. Letters of Becket and others, 
V. VI. Letters of Foliot and others. VII. VIII. Works 
‘- Herbert of Bosham. ] 


The Life and Letters of Thomas a Becket, now first gathered 
dan the Contemporary Historians. By the Rev. J. A. Gives, 
D.C.L., late Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 2 vols. 
8vo. London: Whittaker. 1846. 


3. The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great 
Seal of England. By Joun, Lorp Campse tt, A.M, ERS. 
First Series. 3 vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1845. 


(Continued from No. XI., Article IT.) 


Tue archbishop was accompanied in his flight from Northampton 
by two monks and a servant. He himself was disguised in the 
dress of a monk, and assumed the name of Brother Dearman. 
After having ridden about five-and-twenty miles, in a night of 
violent storm, the party rested for some hours at a village’; and 
early on the following day they reached the city of Lincoln. 
Thence they dese ended the W itham, about forty miles, to a 
lonely hermitage, belonging to the monks of Sempringham * ; 
and at length, travelling ‘by an unusual route, and for the most 
part during the night, the ar chbishop reached Eastrey, a manor 
near Sandwich, the property of Christ Church in Canterbury. 
At this place he remained a week, waiting for the means of 
passing over to the continent ; and we are told that the chamber 
which he occupied had an opening into the church, through which 
he was able, without being seen, to share in the service, to re- 
ceive the kiss of peace, and at the end of the offices to bestow 


' Called in the printed books Grabam or Graham. The position does not agree 
with that of Grantham ; perhaps Gretton, in the north of Nor thamptonshire, may 
be meant, 

2 This and other circumstances relating to Sempringham bring St. Thomas 
across the path of one of the Littlemore Cyclies, who introduces his story as an 
Nac into the Life of St. Gilbert. The hermitage is called Haverolot in the 
woks 
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his blessing on the people. On All Souls’ Day *, before dawn, he 
embarked at Sandwich in a little boat, managed by two priests, 
and in the evening he reached the opposite coast. 

On the same day the sea was crossed by a deputation of 
bishops and others, whom the king had sent off to plead his 
cause with the pope. The biographers tell us, that, while the 
saint found the water delightfully calm, his enemies were tossed 
about by a tempest,—a contrast which brings to Herbert’s mind 
the exemption of Israel from the Egyptian plagues‘. Here, 
however, there is something of the usual lying; for Herbert 
forgets that he had before described the archbishop as having 
suffered from the roughness of the sea*. And there can be no 
doubt that if the contrast had been reversed, an explanation 
favourable to Becket would not the less have been put on it °. 

The archbishop did not yet consider himself out of danger. 
The news of his flight had by this time spread, and every stranger 
from England was looked on with suspicion. The Earl of Bou- 
logne had an old grudge against him, for having opposed his mar- 
riage with the Abbess of Romsey, daughter of the late King 
Stephen; nor was his brother, the Karl of Flanders, to be trusted. 
It seemed well, therefore, to avoid the ports; and the fugitives 
landed on the sand, about a league from Gravelines. The arch- 
bishop, unused to walking on rough ground, stumbled and hurt 
himself. He lay down, declaring himself weary and unable to 
go any further. A boy was sent to the next village in quest of 
a horse, and the length of his absence raised all manner of appre- 
hensions. The horse was brought at last—apparently what our 
friend Father Blackhal would have styled ‘a lasche jadde’,” 
and with no other equipment than a halter made of hay. The 
monks spread their cloaks on his back, by way of a saddle, and 
the archbishop mounted ; but after riding a little—as Johnson 
gave up talking French to Paoli, on “ finding that he did not do 
it with facility *”—he judged it “ easier and more respectable ’” 
to betake himself to his feet again. 


3 Joh. Sarisb.in S. T. C. i. 330. Herbert here remarks, that Tuesday was the day 
of the week on which the most remarkable events in Becket’s life took place, and that 
All Souls’ Day was Tuesday, a fortnight after that on which he “ fought with beasts” 
at Northampton. (S. T. C. vii. 163, 164.) It would appear, however, that in 1164 
All Souls’ Day fell on a Monday, and that it wanted but a day of three weeks since 
the last day of the council. See Nicolas, Chronology, p. 60. 

4S. T. C. vii. 169. ® Ibid. 163. 

® The inference of the biographers is very different, when they have to relate 
the favourable passage which his murderers had on their way to England.—Quad, 
iii, 12. : 

’ English Review, No. vii. p. 18. 

® Boswell, iii. 82, ed. 1835. 

* “ Tolerabilius et honestius.” S. T. C. i. 146, 147. 

VOL. VI.—NO. X1I.—DEc. 1846. cc 
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Various other incidents of the journey are related :—how, as 
he passed through a town, a woman, struck with his appearance, 
presented him with a stick, which, amaongn sooty, greasy, and 
scorched, from having been employed for hanging up fish in the 
chimney, he received graciously, and gladly made use of: how he 
was near betraying himself by the interest with which he looked 
at a falcon on a young man’s wrist—a relapse into his old tastes, 
for which Alan supposes that he may have atoned sufficiently by 
the anxiety to which it exposed him’: how, at a hostelry where 
he halted at night, the landlord discovered him, although he took 
no precedence of his companions, by his lofty and noble look, 
the whiteness of his long and slender hands’, and the air with 
which he distributed morsels of his food to the children of the 
house ; and how the saint had much ado to keep the tongues of 
this good man and his wife from betraying him to others, who 
might have been less disposed to reverence him. 

At length, partly on foot and partly by water, the archbishop 
and his companions reached the monastery of Clair-Marais, near 
St. Omer’s. There they were joined by Herbert of Bosham, who 
had been charged at Northampton to repair to Canterbury, and 
endeavour to secure some portion of the revenues of the see, 
which were then in course of payment. He brought, however, 
no more than a hundred marks, with some silver plate. The 
king had ordered that the primate’s property should be under 
custody, as the pending appeals to the pope prevented a con- 
fiscation. 

After spending some time at Clair-Marais, where others of his 
clergy also joined him, the archbishop proceeded to the monastery 
of St. Bertin, at St. Omer’s, bearing with him as a present to the 
community a large fish, which had miraculously jumped out of 
the water into his bosom, in order that the arrival of the party 
tn not press too heavily on the fast-day provisions of their 
10sts. 

At St. Bertin’s, Becket had an interview with the grand justi- 
ciary Richard de Luci, who was on his way homeward from 4 
mission to the king of France. This old friend strongly urged 
him to return to England, and offered to make his peace with the 
king ; but the archbishop was not to be persuaded. 

In the mean time, Henry’s envoys had an audience of the 


' “Forte timor ille hujus vanitatis culpam ipso tempore potuit diluere.”—Quad. 
ii, 3. 

? This reminds us of a story of a Scotch Jacobite of noble family, who after the 
battle of Culloden disguised himself as a labourer. When charged by some soldiers 
with being a gentleman in hiding, he held out his hands, which were naturally very 
large and rough, and asked, “Are these the hands of a gentleman ?” The questo 
at once put an end to suspicion. 
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French king at Compiegne, and from thence went on to the 
court of the pope, at Sens. Louis was engaged in the interest 
of Becket, at once by his rivalry to Henry and by his devotion to 
the Church. Soon after the breaking out of the troubles, he had 
sent a message to the archbishop, that, if his fortunes should take 
him into France, he might reckon on being received, “not as a 
bishop or archbishop, but like a brother sovereign * ;” and his 
behaviour to the English envoys was a strong declaration as to 
the part which he was now resolved to take. When their mas- 
ter’s letter was read, in which Thomas was designated as “ late 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” Louis asked by whom he had been 
deprived, and added, that he himself, although no less a king than 
Henry, could not venture to deprive the meanest clerk in his 
dominions. ‘To the demand that he should give Becket up, under 
an agreement between the two sovereigns for mutual surrender of 
fugitives, he replied, that he knew of no such agreement; but 
that, if it existed, it could not imply the delivery of the arch- 
bishop, who was not the vassal of the English king, but rather his 
superior‘. The Earl of Arundel reminded him of the damage 
which Becket had done to France in the war of Toulouse ; Louis 
replied, that the chancellor had acted as a faithful servant of his 
king, who had since requited him most unworthily. And, at last, 
when the envoys requested him to write to the pope in behalf of 
their master, he wrote to beg that Alexander would show his love 
for him by treating the banished archbishop with love *. 

Herbert of Bosham and another of Becket’s train were ap- 
pointed to watch the movements of the envoys, and to counter- 
work them. They arrived at Compiegne a day later, and met 
with the most gratifying reception from Louis, who granted the 
archbishop an assurance of safety throughout all his dominions, 
declaring it to be one of the “royal dignities” of France to 
defend the persecuted, and especially those who were suffering 
for the Church. On arriving at Sens, Herbert and his companion 
were not received with any show of honour, but in the evening 
they were admitted to a private interview with the pope, who 
expressed an interest in the archbishop’s cause. 

The following day was appointed for the audience of the 
English king’s envoys. The Bishop of London opened the case 
by strongly blaming the primate for the evils which had arisen. 
In allusion to the flight from Northampton, he a the text, 
“ The wicked fleeth when no man pursueth.” The pope on this 
remonstrated with him, telling him that such bitterness was more 


> Ep. i. 23, p. 33. ‘ Roger, in S. T. C. i, 140, 
5 Grim, in S. T. C. i. 50, 5). 
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hurtful to himself than to the object of it; and Foliot said no 
more. 

The next speaker was Hilary, Bishop of Chichester, whose 
delight in the music of his own eloquence is a frequent subject of 
amusement to the writers of the opposite party. His gram- 
matical acquirements, however, were not on a level with his 
rhetoric ; the portentous word oportuebat excited the laughter of 
his hearers, and, after some vain attempts to recover himself, the 
orator broke down °. 

The Archbishop of York and the Bishop of Exeter followed ; 
and the king’s cause was wound up by the Earl of Arundel, who 
avoided the risk of an exhibition like his diocesan’s by speaking 
in his native tongue, the only one which he professed to under- 
stand. He reminded the pope of king Henry’s good service and 
attachment ; he allowed the high merits of the archbishop, and 
requested that the pontiff would study to restore harmony be- 
tween the parties, for the sake both of the Church and of the 
kingdom. 

The result of the audience was unsatisfactory to the envoys, 
and they then attempted to gain Alexander by private solicita- 
tions. He remained inflexible, however, although they made 
various tempting offers, such as that Peter-pence should be paid 
from England by classes which had before been exempt, and that 
the impost should be secured to the see of Rome for ever. He 
refused to depose the archbishop ; and when they requested him 
to commit the final decision of the matters in dispute to two 
cardinals—a species of dignitaries which Henry had reason to 
believe not inaccessible to money’—he replied that he would 
never abdicate his office by granting a commission in which the 
appeal to himself should not be reserved. 

The envoys hurried away from Sens—partly because the king's 
instructions had limited their stay there to three days; and 
partly because they had reason to believe that some knights of 
the neighbourhood,—* friendly to the archbishop,” as Dr. Giles 
tells us * with an apparent pride in the friendship of such persons 
for his hero,—had a design of attacking and plundering them. 

On the fourth day after their departure, the archbishop entered 
the city. He had been accompanied by the abbot of St. Bertin’s 
and Miles, Bishop of Terouenne, to Soissons, where he was 
received with honour by the French king; and now, by the 
munificence of that sovereign, he appeared with a train of three 
hundred horsemen. The two parties had seen each other by 
the way, on the opposite banks of a river. 


® Alan, in S. T. C. i, 356. 7 Roger, in S. T. C. i. 151. 
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The pope’s sympathies were naturally with the champion of 
the clerical immunities ; and the power of France swayed him 
in the same direction. There were, however, various contrary 
forces which also acted on him. He was afraid of the king of 
England; he was afraid of the anti-pope; for, although his 
original rival was lately dead, another had been set up, who had 
in his interest all Germany and a part of Italy, so that Alexan- 
der was an exile from his own city ; and, on the whole, his con- 
duct was as unheroic as possible—unsteady, crooked, double, and 
pusillanimous °. An emissary of the archbishop’s, who had been 
sent abroad soon after the council of Westminster, represented 
the feelings of the papal court as follows, in a letter to his 
master :— 


‘“‘ They all extol in you that courage of which they feel themselves 


in every way devoid. They are all in such a state of imbecility, that 
they seem to fear God less than men. They are so affrighted by a 
number of occurrences which have happened all at once, that they 
would not at this time dare to offend any prince-—especially the king 
of England,—in any point; nor, even if they could, would they try to 
succour the Church of God, which is in danger all over the world.” 


The utmost help that could at that time be obtained from the 
pope was a recommendation of the archbishop and his church to 
the prayers of some Cistercian communities. When, however, 
Becket visited him at Sens, he was disposed to take a more 


® Even the pope, however, may be wronged ; and we are bound to defend even the 
pope from the injustice which is done to him in this part of the story by Mr. Turner’s 
misapprehension and M. Michelet’s misrepresentation. The former writer says 
that Becket’s “ messenger was two days at Rome [this is a mistake for Sens] before 
he obtained an audience, and though received at last with the public gesticulations 
of sighs, and even tears, and congratulations that the Church had such a pastor, 
yet, when his friend mentioned Becket’s petition to be invited to Rome [#. e. Sens], 
the immediate answer of the pope was a peremptory refusal.” (England during the 
Middle Ages, i. 255.) The authority referred to is, “lib. i. ep. 23.” That letter, 
however, (the same which is about to be quoted in our text,) was not written, as 
Mr. Turner supposes, after Becket’s flight, but a year earlier. And the statement 
of a “ peremptory refusal to invite” the archbishop, is founded on a misconception 
of a passage, the true sense of which will appear from Mr. Froude’s translation. 
(p. 70.) “Lastly, on our requesting that his holiness would send your lordship a 
summons to appear before him, he answered, with much apparent distress, ‘ God 
forbid ! rather may I end my days than see him leave England on such terms, and 
bereave his Chureh at such a crisis !’” M. Michelet may be left to speak for him- 
self,—that Becket wrote from Pontigny, “ charging himself with having been intruded 
into his see, and declaring that he resigned his dignity ;” that “ Alexander refused 
to see Thomas, and contented himself with writing to him, that he re-established 
him in his episcopal dignity. ‘Go,’ he coldly wrote to the exile, ‘go, learn in 
poverty to be the consoler of the poor.’” (Hist. de France, iii. 171.) This is really 
hot an unfair specimen of the brilliant historian’s accuracy in his account of Becket, 
—the only part of his work which we have closely examined. 
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decided part. The king of France's letter, and the imposing 
cavalcade of three hundred, were not without their effect on him. 

He received the archbishop with honour, placed him at his 
right hand, and desired him to be seated while stating his cause— 
a task which devolved on Becket himself, as all his clerks 
(although, we are told by Roger’, there were many learned 
canonists and eloquent men among them) declined it, from fear 
of rendering themselves especially obnoxious to the king. After 
a short opening, in which he declared himself willing to endure 
any thing rather than consent to the demands which were made 
against the liberties of the Church, the archbishop threw himself 
on his knees, and spread out before the pope the parchment 
which he had received at Clarendon. The constitutions were 
read aloud; the pope emphatically expressed his disapproval of 
them. Some, he said, might have been borne with, although 
none were good; but ten out of the sixteen he pronounced 
abominable, contrary to ancient canons, and to all that was 
sacred. He reproved Becket for having joined with the other 
relates in consenting to them even for a moment—a submission, 
* said, which amounted to renouncing their priesthood, and 
reducing the Church to the condition of a handmaiden. He 
declared, however, that the archbishop’s subsequent conduct had 
atoned for his passing weakness; ‘and thus,” says Herbert, 
‘having first rebuked him with the severity of a father, he dis- 
missed him with the sweetness of a mother’s consolation *.” 

On the following day, the archbishop was again admitted to an 
audience. He broke out into lamentations over the unhappy con- 
dition of the Church, and traced all her calamities to his own pro- 
motion—effected, as it had been, by the intrusion of royal power, 
and not by a fair canonical election. He professed that he had 
long been weary of his office; that he had withstood the advice 
of his brethren who wished him to resign it, because he would 
not give a precedent of sacrificing the Church’s rights in order 
to appease a prince’s anger; but that he had only reserved his 
resignation until he should be in the presence of the supreme 
pontiff,—in whose hands he now placed the see of Canterbury, 
beseeching him to appoint to it a successor more capable of 
benefiting the Church. So saying, he drew off the archiepiscopal 
ring, and delivered it to the pope ; and the tears with which he 
accompanied the action affected all who were present. 

He then withdrew, and the conclave debated as to the accept- 
ance of his resignation. Some of the cardinals,—‘‘and these,” 
says Alan, ‘‘ were of the Pharisees "—bribed by the king of Eng- 
2S. T.C. vii. 18). 


' S. T. C. i. 152. 
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land, according to other writers—regarded it as the best means 
of extricating the Church from the difficulties which beset her ; 
but the opposite counsels | sania Becket received his office 
anew from the pope’s hands—a manner of appointment. which 
did away with all scruples as to the regularity of his former title. 
The pope assured him of his constant support and sympathy, and 
committed him to the care of the abbot of Pontigny, a Cister- 


cian monastery about twelve leagues from Sens. ‘ Hitherto,” 
he said, “‘ you have lived in abundance and luxury; but, that 
you may learn to be in future, as you ought to be, the comforter 
of the poor, and as this lesson can only be learnt from poverty 
herself, who is the mother of religion, we have thought fit to com- 
mit you to the poor of Christ *.” 


’ The story of the resignation is told by all modern writers ; and we have not 
deviated in the text from the track of our predecessors. Among the older bivo- 
graphers, however, the incident does not by any means appear so distinct and cer- 
tain. The “dicitur,” with which Fitzstephen introduces his statement, does not 
much bespeak our confidence ; neither does even the “ut mihi pro certo dictum 
est” of Grim (5S. T. C. i, 52—244) ; and, on the other hand, the account given by 
Alan, which we have chiefly followed, has even too much of detail. But the most 
remarkable circumstance is the silence of Herbert, who was himself with Becket 
at Sens. He tells us of the audience at which the constitutions were exhibited ; 
and then he states that on the following day many cardinals and other persons of 
the court (politicians of the Mr. Worldly Wiseman school) remonstrated in a 
friendly way with the archbishop on the unseasonableness of quarrelling with the 
king while the Church was suffering from a schism ; to which censure the bio- 
grapher replies in a very long discourse put into the mouth of his hero ; but of the 
resignation he says nothing whatever. It is hardly worth while to mention small 
Variations in the story ; as that Alan makes the reading of the constitutions to have 
been at a public audience, and the resignation in the pope’s chamber, while Her- 
bert expressly states that the former incident was in the chamber ; that Grim re- 
presents the whole as having taken place at one interview, while Alan makes two ; 
that, according to Alan, the restoration of the see was on the same day with the 
resignation, while Fitzstephen tells us that there was an interval of three days ; 
that Herbert speaks of Becket as having himself chosen Pontigny for a residence, 
and petitioned to be placed there, while Alan’s statement is that given in the text, 
&c. On the whole, we think the story of the resignation extremely doubtful. 
Such writers as we have to do with were equally capable of inventing a falsehood, 
or of suppressing a fact ; but Herbert’s narrative has a much greater air of pro- 
bability than Alan’s. And what motive could Herbert have had for suppression t 
Or what likelihood is there that Alan should have been so very circumstantially 
informed as to an incident of which Grim and Fitzstephen speak so uncertainly ¢ 
And if the scene took place as Alan describes it--in the presence of the cardinals, 
many of whom were in Henry’s interest—how could there have been any mystery 
or uncertainty about it? Surely it would very soon have become universally 
known. Becket himself alludes, in a letter to Cardinal Hyacinth, a. p. 1167, to 
something which took place at Sens, “ Partes vestras diligentius interponatis, ut 
confirmationem primatiz nostree, quam in primo adventu nostro Senonis D. Papa 
nobis concessit, per vos obtineamus” (Ep. ii. 14); this, however, evidently 
means, not thatthe pope restored him to his archbishopric, but that he promised 
him a formal confirmation in certain privileges, as attached to it. If the story of 
the resignation is untrue, one of Lord Lyttelton’s charges against Becket will fali 
to the ground—viz., that while to the pope he professed to consider his promotion 
uncanonical, he yet maintained its perfect validity and regularity in writing to the 
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It was on Christmas eve that the king of England heard from 
his envoys the report of their ill-success at the papal court. Two 
days later he issued orders that the archbishop’s property and the 
revenues of the see of Canterbury should be seized ; and that all 
Becket’s kindred, clerks, and servants, should be banished—the 
same oppressive measure which had been threatened against 
Foliot, in order to overcome his opposition to the archbishop’s 
election, being now enforced against the primate himself. The 
bishops were commanded to withhold from the clerks attached to 
him all the income of preferments within their respective dioceses, 
and were required to bind themselves, by a solemn promise, that 
they would not quit the kingdom, hold communication with the 
exiles, appeal to the pope in any matter whatever, or receive his 
rescripts. It was forbidden to mention the primate in the public 
prayers. ‘The sheriffs were charged to arrest and imprison all 
persons who should appeal to the pope. Peter-pence were to be 
gathered into the royal treasury. Any one who should be caught 
with letters from the pope or the archbishop was to be put into 
a crazy boat, and turned adrift to the mercy of the waves‘. 

The chief instrument in the execution of these measures was 
Ranulph de Broce, an old and persevering enemy of Becket, 
whose original cause of enmity was probably a claim made by the 
archbishop to his castle and lordship of Saltwood, as an ancient 
possession of the see of Canterbury *. He is said to have per- 
formed his commission with a barbarity beyond what was re- 

uired®. ‘* Those,” says Grim, ‘‘ of whom God especially styles 

limself the Father and Judge,—orphans, widows, children alto- 
gether innocent and unknowing of any discord, aged men, women 
with their little ones hanging at their breasts, clerks, lay folk, of 
whatever age and sex, of the archbishop’s kindred, and some of 
his friends,”’—were seized in the depth of winter and mercilessly 
transported beyond sea, after having been obliged to swear that 
they would seek out the archbishop, and present themselves 
before him, in order to add to his afflictions by the sight of their 
misery. The pope absolved them from their oath, and those who 
were less able to travel remained in Flanders’. But many found 
their way to Pontigny ; and Herbert fills much space with a long 
oration, in which the archbishop’s eruditi are said to have endea- 


English bishops. (Ep. i. 127. Lyttelton, ii. 401.) Our scepticism on this point had 
not arisen when our former article was printed, or we should have worded one oF 
two paren of that article (pp.52—60) somewhat differently. 

* Roger, in S. T. C. i. 156 ; Herbert, ibid. vii, 198. 

5 Ep. v. 43. 

® Herbert, in S. T. C. vii. 198 ; Grim, ibid. i. 54. 

? Herbert, in S. T. C. vii, 211. Most writers omit to state that the actual suffer- 
ing was thus mitigated. 
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voured to soothe his grief at the piteous spectacle of the multi- 
tude which was suffering for his sake, and with one still longer 
which is described as the reply. The cause for which the oe a 
suffered, however, procured them a welcome in foreign lands, so 
that many of them, according to Herbert, were better provided 
for than they had been in their own country *. The women were 
received into convents ; and the men were entertained by princes 
and nobles, bishops and clergy, with a hospitality from which we 
should not think of detracting, did not the exaggerated praises of 
some writers compel us to observe, that the motives of it at first 
may not have been altogether free from faction’, and that its 
warmth subsided long before the necessity was at an end ’. 

Some of the archbishop’s connexions found means of conceal- 
ing themselves in England ; and our friend Fitzstephen obtained 
leave to remain, by composing a curiously rhymed Latin prayer 
for the king’s use ’*. 

Becket’s residence at Pontigny lasted nearly two years. Soon 
after his arrival, he requested that he might be furnished with a 
monastic habit, hallowed by the papal benediction ; for he wished, 
says Alan, to mark his renewed appointment to his office by be- 
coming a monk like the archbishops before him. The pope com- 
plied with his request ; and Alan, in reporting some pleasantries 
which passed on the occasion of first trying on the garb, takes 
occasion to inform us, that the ee spare figure was so 
stuffed out by the unsuspected shirt of hair, that all the world 
supposed him a portly man °. 

He now endeavoured in every thing to conform to the strict 


8S. T. C. vii. 214. 

® It is curious enough to find Becket expressing warm thanks for the kindness 
shown to his friends by the king and queen of Sicily, and at the same time request- 
ing a Sicilian prelate to intercede with these royal persons for the recall of the Arch- 
bishop of Palermo from banishment, as a measure which would gratify the King 
of France.—Ep. i. 58. 

1 There may in some cases have been very sufficient reasons for growing tired of 
the guests. Thus, in the beginning of the exile, John of Salisbury reports to Becket 
that he had asked the Bishop of Chalons to take in one of the clerks: “ He ac- 
quiesces readily, but hopes you will send him some respectable person [aliquem 
probum hominem] ; yet he will receive whomsoever you may send, But whenever 
you send one, pray instruct him to behave with modesty ; for the people of this 
kingdom are modest.”—Ep. i. 31. 

2 This gives countenance to the conjecture (p. 40), that the biographer was the 
same Fitzstephen who is found in the service of the crown after Becket’s death. 
It seems also likely, (although we would not speak too positively on the point,) that 
he may have been the William, described as “late chaplain to the archbishop,” 
who was imprisoned in 1166—seemingly in retaliation for his master’s proceedings 
at Vezelay—and for whom Foliot then interested himself with the king.—Ep. i. 
123. 130. 

$ Quad. ii, 13. Fuller speaks of the costume which we have deseribed at p. 55, 
as “ clothes built three stories high.”—Ch, Hist, b. iii. p. 32. 
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rule of the order to which his hosts belonged ; but, as before at 
Canterbury, with a studious attempt at concealment. His table 
was placed by itself in the refectory, so that he was safe from the 
general observation. Viands suitable to his dignity were served 
up on it; but the monk who waited on him was privately in- 
structed to place among them the coarse and unsavoury “ pul- 
mentaria” of the Cistercian dietary ; and to these, for a time, he 
restricted himself, allowing the more delicate food to be carried 
away for beggars‘,—from whom M. Thierry might claim a share 
for Saxon refugees. 

Grim adds other and more wonderful details of his mortifica- 
tions and devotion,—borrowing somewhat too largely (we suspect) 
from the stock list of the hagiologists: that he was wont to lock 
himself up in an oratory, employing his time in exercises which 
might be guessed at from his loud and frequent groans ; that he 
used to stand for hours chilling himself in a stream ; that, instead 
of occupying the bed which was prepared for him ‘“ with clean 
and costly coverings, as was meet for an archbishop,” he spent 
much of the night in prayer, and then used to rouse his chaplain, 
and submit himself to him for discipline ; that when the chaplain 
returned to his couch, weary with exertion and unable to flog any 
longer, the saint tore his own flesh with his nails, until at length, 
in a state of exhaustion, he lay down on the bare floor, and, with 
a stone for his pillow, yielded himself to a short slumber, which 
the galling shirt of hair and the gnawings of his multitudinous 
vermin rendered a pain and additional weariness rather than a 
refreshment °. 

That he soon fell ill is certain; and then, says Grim, he was 
haunted by visions of malignant cardinals bent on plucking out 
his eyes, of savage men cutting off the tonsured crown of his 
head, and other such dire appearances. Herbert of Bosham, 
who does not mention any other cause of the illness than the 
unsuitable diet, tells us that he himself discovered this cause with 
some difficulty ; and that, in obedience to his remonstrances, the 
archbishop returned to his Canterbury practice of placing his 
mortification rather in the scantiness than in the plainness of his 
food ® ;—eating, we may suppose, his morsel of pheasant with 
abstinence, while the brethren of Robert of Molesme and Stephen 
Harding might be gluttonous over their beans and their bran. 

Although, however, the archbishop’s personal habits were thus 
severe, his general style of living was such that his friend the 
Bishop of Poitiers thought it necessary to urge repeatedly 4 
reduction of his establishment. ‘+ Your wisdom,” he says, in one 


* Herbert, in S. T. C. vii. 214. 5S, T. C. i. 62, 63. 
6 S.'T. C. vil. 215, 216. 
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of his letters, “‘ ought to know that no one will think the less of 
you, if, in conformity to your circumstances, and in condescension 
to the religious house that entertains you, you content yourself 
with a moderate establishment of horses and men, such as your 
necessities require ’.” 

Much of his time was now given to study *, in which his chief 
associates were Herbert of Bosham and Lombard’, a learned 
native of Piacenza, who was afterwards Archbishop of Benevento. 
The direction of his reading was such as his wisest friend, John 
of Salisbury, could not regard without fear for its effects on the 
archbishop’s peculiar temper. 


“Laws and canons,” he wrote, “ are indeed useful; but these are 
not what will now be needed. For, in truth, they raise curiosity rather 
than devotion. Who ever rises pricked in heart from reading laws, or 
even canons? I would rather that you should ruminate on the Psalms, 
and should peruse St. Gregory’s books of Morals, than that you should 
philosophize after the fashion of the schoolmen. You would do better 
to confer on moral subjects with some spiritual man, by whose example 
you might be kindled, than to pry into and discuss the contentious 
parts of secular learning. God knoweth with what intention, with 
what devotion, I suggest these things. You will take them as you 


please '.” 


The study of ecclesiastical law, as it then was—‘ developed” 
by forgery, ignorance of antiquity, and the usurpations of the 
clergy, which had been advancing for centuries—was especially 


7 Ep. i. 35. Froude, 570. 
$ Fitzstephen tells us that during his exile he caused copies of many rare books 

~} executed in French libraries, for the enrichment of that of Canterbury.— 
.T. C. i, 244, 

® This person has been confounded with Herbert, in consequence of a mistake in 
the Quadrilogus, p. 157. The error runs through many works, down to Mr, 
Froude’s, p. 116. It is corrected by Dr. Giles in the Preface to 8. T. C. vol. viii. 
(which had probably not been seen by the writer of a letter on the ren oe in the 
a Magazine for July, 1846—Dr. Giles’ volumes having been published by in- 
stalments. 

' Ep. 31, Dr. Lingard seems to agree in thinking that Becket’s studies had an 
unfavourable effect on him, and quotes this letter (ii. 230); but wrongly refers it 
to the time of the archbishop’s residence at Sens,—not without a motive, as we shall 
see hereafter. Mr. Turner, after quoting the passage which we have given, adds, 
“ Becket excommunicated this bishop” (i, 258); and Lord Campbell (who borrows 
the quotation from Mr. Turner without acknowledgment) says still more pointedly, 
that John “ was excommunicated for his pains” in writing the letter (i. 86). This 
misstatement is very injurious to Becket, who, if we may judge by the freedom 
with which John continued to admonish him, appears to have taken the letter 
in good part. He excommunicated the Bishop of Salisbury, and John of Oxford, 
Dean of Salisbury ; but John of Salisbury was his steady friend, and was not a bishop 
until after Becket’s death. If any carelessness could surprise us in Dr. Giles, we 
might be surprised to find the author of two volumes relating to Becket, and 
editor of eight, confounding the two Johns. (S. T. C. i, 316.) 
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fitted to bring out the defects of Becket’s character, by filling his 
mind with exaggerated notions ; while his austere manner of life 
would arm him with a stern determination to carry out his ideas 
of duty, abating nothing of what he conceived to be his dignities 
and the rights of the Church. 

And now the correspondence becomes voluminous and import- 
ant. Unhappily, however, the editors have done all that was in 
their power to prevent the possibility of reading it with any ease 
or pleasure. The old edition is intended, no doubt, to have 
something of a chronological arrangement ; for each of the five 
books, into which it is divided, professes to contain the epistles of 
a certain period; but a glance at Mr. Froude’s list of the letters 
will show how ill this pretence is borne out. Dr. Giles’ principle 
of arrangement is different, but at least equally unsatisfactory. 
He divides his four volumes of correspondence into two pairs,— 
placing Becket’s letters’? at the beginning of the first, and those 
of Foliot at the beginning of the second; excluding the letters 
of John of Salisbury and Arnulph, as belonging to other portions 
of the “ Patres Ecclesiz Anglican,” and distributing the mis- 
cellaneous epistles between the parts which are chiefly devoted to 
Becket and Foliot respectively. These arrangements would of 
themselves be enough to make considerable hunting necessary m 
an attempt to read the correspondence with understanding. But 
the difficulty of finding our way is strangely increased by the 
internal order of the classes; for this is regulated, in the case of 
Becket’s and Foliot’s letters, by the rank of the receiver; in the 
others, by that of the writer. The clergy take precedence ; and 
after the smallest of these come emperors, kings, and queens ; 
from whom the scale descends to the rest of the laity. Whena 
late voluminous baronet published the letters of his correspond- 
ents in the order of heraldic precedence, he had the satisfaction 
of parading in the most imposing way the greatness of the per- 
sonages who had written to him; this was in his case an object, 
and furnished a motive for such a disposition; but in the case 
before us nothing could be more absurd or vexatious. And so 
utterly indifferent is Dr. Giles to any real utility or convenience, 
that he has not even taken the pains to put into their proper 
order the letters addressed to the same person by Becket or 
Foliot, or those of the same writer in the rest of the corre- 
spondence ! 

There is, indeed, Mr. Froude’s list to guide us about the old 


? As Lord Campbell (i. 99) gives Becket credit for all the merits of the letters 
which pass under his name, we may mention that Herbert speaks of them as “quas 
vel ipsemet scripsit, vel aliqui de eruditis suis, de ipsius mandato, sub ejus nomine. 
S. T. C, vii. 234. 
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edition; and Dr. Giles has furnished another (of the most meagre 
and unsatisfactory kind) ; so that the laborious reader may, if he 
will, pick out his way, after some fashion, through the four oc- 
tavos and the corpulent little quarto, by the help of two lists, 
which do not agree with each other ; (and all this labour is neces- 
sary, since each edition has both more and less than the other ;) 
but we need not say how different such a process is from readin 
onwards in a collection digested by an intelligent and omnia 
editor according to the order of dates’. And as to other mat- 
ters—care of text, accuracy of printing, and the like—both the 
old and the new editions are as choice specimens as could readily 
be found of the method described by Mr. Carlyle in his ‘* Crom- 
well ;"—“ editing, as you edit waggon-loads of rubbish—by 
turning the waggon upside down.” 

It is not for a reviewer to enter into the details of this mass of 
correspondence. ‘The reader, if he fears to embark on the great 
ocean itself, may gain an idea of it from Mr. Froude’s work *. 
We cannot say, that, as a whole, it gives a favourable idea of the 
time. There is abundance of violence, falsehood, and insin- 
cerity ; mean selfishness and artifice trying to veil themselves 
under fine professions and language ; cant, too evidently known 
to be cant by those who used it; strange tossing to and fro 
of allegorically misapplied Scripture; duplicity of pope, cor- 
ruptness of cardinals and other high dignitaries, intemperance 
of Becket and Henry, hypocrisy of Louis, politic smoothness of 
Foliot. Exeter Hall itself might enrich its abuse of the Church 
of the middle ages from the language and imputations which her 
eminent personages lavish on each other. She appears distracted 
by schism and faction, corrupted and degraded by a multiplicity 
of evil, pitiably subjected to the variations of temporal affairs, and 


* We do not wish it to be supposed that we have read the correspondence 
in the thorough style here described ; and therefore we cannot undertake to speak 
of Dr. Giles’ demerits in detail. We may, however, mention one specimen of 
editorship which we have by chance observed. A part of a letter from Foliot “ to G. 
[Geoffrey Ridel], Archdeacon of Canterbury,” (Foliot, ep. 197,) is repeated as a 
letter to a person unknown (ibid. 292). The want of acquaintance with his own 
book which the editor has shown by printing the letter twice, is disereditable ; but 
there seems to be something far more discreditable than this in the matter: for 
the index makes no mention of the second insertion ; and the only way in which we can 
account for this is by supposing that Dr. Giles, in making his index, discovered the 
repetition, and that he thought to conceal the fact from his readers by omitting the 
reference to the second place where the letter appears. A comparison of the two 
copies is not calculated to inspire much confidence in Dr. Giles’ accuracy as an 
editor. In the one he reads adduzeritis, where in the other he rightly gives 
adauzeritis ; and in the copy which is free from this blunder, there is an error of 
punctuation which alters the sense. ie 

‘ In referring to this volume, we do not attempt to distinguish between Mr. 
Froude and the friend who completed and edited his papers. 
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attempting to assert herself against the world, not by leavening it 
with a higher and purer element, but by setting up pretensions 
unfounded, mischievous, and of a rival worldliness, 

The letters of John of Salisbury are, we think, the most read- 
able in the old collection. He, at least, is free from cant, and 
writes with apparent honesty. He is genial, learned, and sen- 
sible. Although a strenuous adherent of Becket, he is by no 
means blind to his faults, or sparing in reproof of them; and his 
ill opinion of the fair-spoken Bishop of London shows itself in a 
variety of amusing ways. 

In the spring of 1165°, Henry entered into a negotiation with 
the German adherents of the antipope, Paschal. His envoys are 
said to have gone so far as, at a diet which was held at Wiirz- 
burg, to swear in their master’s name that he would renounce 
Alexander and acknowledge Paschal; and the authority for this 
statement is nothing less imposing than an edict of the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa’. Lord Lyttelton suggests, and with 
great probability, that the edict may have represented as absolute 
an engagement which was only conditional—depending on the 
course which the pope should take in the disputes between the 
king and the archbishop’; but it is clear that the affair, however 
qualified, was discreditable and injurious to Henry. He backed 
out of it by setting John of Oxford, who had been one of the 
envoys, to swear before the pope that in the German transactions 
nothing had been done “ against the faith of the Church, and the 
honour and interest of the pope *.” It was at Rome that this oath 
was taken ; for the state of affairs had encouraged Alexander to 
return to Italy, and he entered his capital in November, 1165°. 

The king of England spent the following Easter at Angers; 
and there he had an interview with John of Salisbury, Herbert 
of Bosham, and others of Becket’s clerks, in consequence of an 
attempt made by the king of France to procure their restoration 
to their country’. The clerks all refused to abandon their mas- 
ter, or to admit the usages except in so far as the pope should 


5 We follow Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Froude as to the date of these transactions, 
which are placed by Dr. Lingard in 1167, and by Dupin (as Mr. F. informs us) 
in 1168. We cannot imagine how these later dates can be supported ; for the diet 
at Wiirzburg was held at Whitsuntide, 1165, (Fleury, lxxi. 17,) and the whole 
sequence of the story appears inconsistent with any other date. The only apparent 
difficulty is, that Henry speaks of sending envoys to Rome, and asks the emperor 
to give them a safe-conduct. (Ep. i. 69—73.) We may suppose, however, that the 
pope's return to Italy was foreseen when these letters were written. 

Ep. i. 70. 7 ii. 417, 418. 

8 Ep. ii. 102. ® Fleury, xix. 20. 

' We follow Mr. Froude in the date of this interview: Dr. Giles not only 
deviates from his usual guide, by placing it in 1167, but wrongly represents him 
as dating it in 1165 (ii. 121). 
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warrant ; and they left Henry in great indignation at their firm- 
ness, and especially at the swaggering deportment of our friend 
Herbert. 

A negotiation which the archbishop himself opened with the 
king, about the same time, or perhaps somewhat earlier, had no 
better result. It began in the most conciliatory manner. The 
envoy was a Cistercian abbot, named Urban—‘“ a man,” says 
Herbert’, ‘‘ urbane in reality as well as in name, and of 
urbane speech;” and he bore with him a_ letter of corre- 
sponding blandness—‘‘a most sweet letter,” as the biographer 
describes it, ‘‘ containing supplication alone, and nothing or next 
to nothing of reproof; for,” he adds, “the archbishop had 
sought for words profitable, sweet, and pacific, and wrote in most 
gentle terms.” The king, however, answered roughly; where- 
upon Becket sent him a verbal message of somewhat sterner 
tone. The king’s second reply was still rougher than the first— 
(as might have been expected); and the archbishop, finding 
(says our author), that oil had no effect, proceeded to pour in 
wine. Another letter was written in a tone of severe rebuke and 
lofty ecclesiastical dignity ; and this, like the first, was sent by a 
suitable bearer—a Seal named Gerard “ the shoeless,”—tat- 
tered, mortified, and of a burning zeal. The last communication 
incensed the king to fury; and so the negotiation ended. 

And now our reader—if the story of Becket is not wholly new 
to him, and if his previous acquaintance with it has been derived 
from certain sources—may expect that we should tell him how 
King Henry procured the removal of the exile from Pontigny. 
We are sorry to keep our reader waiting; but we must tell 
things in their proper order. 

Although the pope had returned to Italy, he was still far from 
feeling himself independent of circumstances and persons* ; and 
he had tied up Becket from taking any steps against Henry until 
after Easter, 1166. That time had now arrived, and the arch- 
bishop prepared to act. 

Threats, conveyed by letter and otherwise, had given the king 
reason to apprehend that the extreme spiritual censures of ex- 
communication and interdict were about to be womens against 
him. He summoned an assembly of his nobles and bishops to 


? S. T. C. vii. 222. 

? He was ill provided with money, and there is some curious correspondence 
with Foliot on the subject of Peter-pence. The pope desires the bishop to collect 
this impost, to transmit the amount with all speed, and in the mean time to 
advance as much money as he can spare or borrow. Foliot replies, that no Peter- 
pence would have been forthcoming without the king’s leave, and that the money 
shall be sent when gathered; but he takes no notice of the request as to an 


advance, Giles, i. 320. 
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Chinon, and desired their advice as to the course which should 
be taken‘. It was resolved to prevent the sentence by an 
appeal; for in the case of excommunication an appeal could not 
be admitted after sentence, as the party was then no longer a 
member of the Church. The bishops of Lisieux and Seez ac- 
cordingly proceeded to Pontigny, accompanied by Rotrou, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, who professed that he went rather with a view 
of mediating between the parties than of aiding in the appeal, 
They found that Becket had received notice of their approach, 
and had left the abbey in order to avoid them *. They published 
the appeal, however, although in a manner to which an exception 
was taken as informal,—as it was only read aloud, instead of 
being affixed to the abbey-gates. 

The archbishop in the mean time went on a pilgrimage to 
Soissons, attended by some of his clerks, and arrived there in the 
beginning of the Rogation-week. He watched three nights, before 
the shrine of the Blessed Virgin, that of St. Gregory, who set 
on foot the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, and that of St. 
Drausius, a saint much resorted to by persons about to engage 
in duels, and therefore, we are told, very germane to the occa- 
sion’. On the morrow after Ascension-day he proceeded to 
Vezelay ; and on the Sunday following’, after preaching at high 
mass, he entered into a statement of the differences between him- 
self and the king, of the measures which had been taken against 


* He is reported to have said, “ quod omnes proditores erant, qui eum adhibita 
opera et diligentia ab unius hominis infestatione nolebant expedire.” (Ep. i. 140, 
pp. 233, 234.) “ These,” says Mr. Froude, “ are the very expressions which Henry 
uttered in 1170, and which were the immediate occasion of the archbishop’s mur- 
der.” (p. 150.) C’était,” writes M. Michelet on that occasion, “ la seconde fois 
que ces paroles homicides sortaient de sa bouche.” (iii. 187.) There is, however, 
nothing homicidal, or suggestive of violence in the Latin here, although we cannot 
say the same of Mr, Froude’s translation—“ who had not zeal and cowrage enough 
to rid him,” &e. 

’ Dr. Giles tells us that “ Herbert says [the archbishop] withdrew from Pon- 
tigny purposely to prevent notice being served on him.” (i. 333.) What Herbert 
really says is considerably different—* We knew that on the ground of domicile 
appeals might be made, although the parties appealed against might be absent, or 
might absent themselves ; but we withdrew in order to avoid intercourse with the 
envoys.” (S. ‘I’. C. vii. 233.) Herbert represents the visit of the bishops to Pon- 
tigny as having taken place after the excommunications—apparently contanmaes 
the proceedings of the Vorman prelates sent from Chinon with those of the Engli 
bishops, on hearing what had been done at Vezelay. We here chiefly follow the 
correspondence, 

® Ascension-day, the last day of Becket’s stay at Soissons, fell on the feast of this 
saint, June 2. 

7 Dr, Giles, we do not know on what authority, says, that it was on Easter-day. 
(i. 382.) Herbert says that it was on St. Mary Magdalene’s day, July 22. (S. T..G. 
vii, 229.) But it is evident from the correspondence (which is better authority 
than Herbert’s work, written from memory long after), that this is a mistake. 
Ep. i. 146. 150, &c. 
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him, and the failure of his attempts to bring Henry to a better 
mind ; and then, with all the awful forms of the Roman Church, 
he pronounced the sentence of excommunication against John 
of Oxford, for his intercourse with schismatics, and his in- 
trusion into the deanery of Salisbury*; against Richard de 
Luci, Ranulph de Broce, and others of the king’s party, for 
having advised measures against the good of the Church, 
for having infringed her property, and other such offences. He 
anathematized six of the constitutions of Clarendon in_par- 
ticular, and all who should act on them; and he absolved the 
bishops from their engagement to observe them. He suspended 
the Bishop of Salisbury, for having admitted John to the deanery 
of his church on the king’s nomination, without a canonical elee- 
tion, and against the pope’s command. Henry himself would 
have been included in the excommunication, but that Becket, on 
arriving at Vezelay, had heard of his being seriously ill. He 
contented himself, therefore, with summoning him to repent, 
and threatening to anathematize him if he should persist in his 
courses, 

These censures were uttered in the presence of a great con- 
course of people, who had met to keep Ascension-tide at Vezelay ; 
and Herbert tells us, that he and the other clerks who accom- 
panied the archbishop were altogether taken by surprise when 
they heard them ; for in the many consultations which had passed, 
he had given no hint of his object, and they had followed him from 
Pontigny without suspecting it’. 

The archbishop forthwith despatched letters to the English 
bishops, requiring them to carry out his denunciations. ‘They 
met on St. John the Baptist’s day, and agreed to appeal to the 
pope against him—fixing on Ascension-day in the following year 
as the term. The writers of Becket’s party exult much over the 
fact that, on this and other occasions, the king and his friends 
had recourse to appeals — ‘an expedient,” says Dr, Lingard, 
“ which had been prohibited by the constitutions of Clarendon ;” 
but, as the utmost that was intended by the constitution was to 
prevent appealing without the king’s consent ', the charge of incon- 
sistency appears very ill-grounded. 


* The late dean having been advanced to the bishopric of Bayeux, the pope had 
forbidden the election of a successor during the exile of some of the canons, to whom 
the right of electing belonged. Froude, 154. li 

’ S. T. C. vii. 230. Herbert, indeed, does not mention the excommunications, 
but only the threat against the king. Our chief authority here is a letter from 
John of Salisbury to the Bishop of Exeter. Ep. i. 140. 

i Henry, in an explanation which was meant to reach the pope, puts a far more 
limited construction on the article—professing that it was intended to apply to civil 
cases only, and to forbid the carrying of matters to Rome without a previous trial 
in the king’s court. Foliot, Ep. 174, Lingard, ii, 219. 
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Letters, long, able, and bitter, were now exchanged between the 
primate and his suffragans ; among them was that of Foliot, which 
has been referred to in our account of Becket’s elevation to the arch- 
bishopric. The pope, soon after, confirmed the suspension of the 
Bishop of Salisbury and the excommunications of the others, and 
ordered that all persons who were in possession of benefices or 
revenues belonging to the exiles should restore them and make 
satisfaction ’*. 

At the general chapter of the Cistercians, which was held 
at Citeaux in the month of September, an intimation was given 
from the King of England’ that, if the vi gm were any 
longer harboured in any of their monasteries, he would confiscate 
all the property of the order within his dominions. A deputation 
of monks was sent to Pontigny in consequence. The king's 
letter was read over to the archbishop, and he was requested to 
choose his own course; the order would not turn him out, but 
would feel itself greatly eased by his departure. Becket at once 
resolved to relieve the Cistercians from the danger which they 
incurred by their hospitality, although the brethren of Pontigny 
besought him still to remain among them with an earnestness 
which would have been more meritorious if they had been among 
the parties on whom the penalty would have fallen. 

‘The Roman breviary represents the king’s threat to the Cis- 
tercians as having followed immediately on his learning the fact 
that they had afforded refuge to his enemy. Most of the old 
biographers say nothing of any provocation given by the arch- 
bishop ; as neither does the breviary of Salisbury. The Qua- 
drilogus omits Herbert’s account of the scene at Vezelay ; 
and Dr. Giles, although he relates the fact, yet thinks it too 
unimportant to deserve any mention in his table of contents, 
or in the heading of his chapter, which is simply ‘‘ The pope 
returns to Italy!” Dr. Lingard, after relating that the arch- 
bishop retired to Pontigny, devotes three pages to an account 
of wars in Wales, and then returns to the subject of Becket, by 
stating that “amidst these transactions the eyes of the king were 
still fixed on the exile at Pontigny ;” that he banished the arch- 
bishop's kindred, and took other measures against him which we 
have already mentioned; that “still Henry’s resentment was Mr 


4 Ep. i. 119, 120. 

* The late French historians connect with the hearing of what had been done at 
Vezelay, the account given in one of the epistles of a transport of rage into whieh 
Henry was thrown. Thierry, iii. 143. Michelet, iii. 173. Lord Campbell (who 
takes no mention of the Vezelay excommunications) says that it was caused by 
“receiving a despatch disclosing a new machination of the archbishop.” (- of" 
If his lordship had really consulted “ Ep. i. 44,” which he affects to quote, he woe 


have seen that the occasion had nothing to do with Becket. 
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satiable ;” that he caused him to be dismissed by the Cister- 
cians; that Becket found refuge at Sens, and there took toa kind 
of reading from which his friends ‘“ endeavoured to divert his 
attention ;” and that ‘at last, urged by the cries of the suf- 
ferers ” and “ the violence of Henry,” he proceeded to an excom- 
munication *, 

This sequence is, indeed, fitted to produce a very different 
impression from the natural account of the case. The king’s 
measures are here strung together as the expressions of a restless 
and “ insatiable ” malignity, with ‘eyes still fixed on the exile at 
Pontigny,” and going on from one cruelty to another without an 
fresh provocation. In reality, however, all these proceedings took 
place at two points of time and no more,—the banishment of the 
kindred, the seizure of effects, &c. on the return of the envoys 
from the papal court at Christmas, 1164, before Henry knew that 
the archbishop was at Pontigny; the dislodging of the exiles, 
after the excommunication of the king’s adherents. It was at 
Pontigny that Becket inflamed his mind by the studies against 
which John of Salisbury remonstrated ; it was thence that he 
proceeded to Vezelay in order to excommunicate ; and it was in 
consequence of his doings at Vezelay that the king procured his 
removal from Pontigny. 

Why, we may ask, did the old biographers for the most part 
omit the fact of the excommunication? It was nothing private, 
obscure, or uncertain ; in their eyes it certainly cannot have been 
unimportant. By omitting it, the King of England's conduet is 
made to appear unprovoked and hateful; whereas, in truth, 
Becket’s most intimate friends and most zealous partizans were 
shocked by the violence of the provocation. We can see no 
other conclusion than that the biographers wished to falsify the 
history; that the compiler of the Quadrilogue had the same mo- 
tive; and we leave the charitable ingenuity of the reader to find 
out some way of accounting for the remarkable series of trans- 
positions by which Dr. Lingard has so curiously changed the 
character of the story. 

Becket now resolved to throw himself on the kindness of the 
French king, who at an earlier period had offered to entertain 
him. On hearing the statement of the archbishop’s messengers, 
Louis uttered severe reflections on the Cistercians, as having 
“deserted the cause of God for the sake of those perishable 
things of this world, to which they professed to be dead’.” A 
man whose worldly interest it was to support Becket, might well 
be righteously indignant against those who followed their interest 


‘ ii, 230—232. 3 Herbert, in S, T. C, vii. 241. 
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by getting rid of him’. He desired that the archbishop would 
choose a residence in any part of his dominions, and assured him 
of an ample maintenance. Becket fixed on a monastery close to 
Sens,—the city in which the pope had lately lived, and, aecord- 
ing to Herbert, a very pleasant abode ’. 

The abbot of Pontigny accompanied the exiles on their way 
to Sens, and, observing that the archbishop was sad, endeavoure( 
to console him. On this, Becket told him, under promise of 
seerecy, that he had been troubled by a vision during the night. 
He had found himself in a church, pleading his cause in pre- 
sence of the Roman conclave,—the pope hearing him with favour, 
while the cardinals opposed him; when four knights entered, and 
cut off the crown of his head’. The abbot is said to have ob- 
served, with a smile, ** How should one who eats and drinks as 
you do be a martyr?) The cup of wine which you drink accords 
ill with the cup of martyrdom.” And the archbishop replied, 
“*T own that I indulge overmuch in the pleasures of the body; 
yet Ife who justifieth the ungodly hath vouchsafed to reveal this 
to me’. 

The vision is said to have been imparted, under the same seal 
of secrecy, to another abbot a few days later ; and both the de- 
positorics of the seeret kept it to themselves until it had been 
verified by the event. This is not exactly after the manner of 
Seripture prophecy, where, although the meaning might not 
appear until after the fulfilment, there was never any conceal- 
ment of the words. 

No one will maintain that the conduct of Henry in dislodging 
Beeket was at all magnanimous or admirable, if judged even bya 
standard which is not the highest. But neither was it very 
atrocious or inexcusable, —as appears strongly from the cir- 
cumstance, that those who wish to give it this character have 


® The king’s support was far from steady, John of Salisbury speaks as if it 
were cooling very early in the day. (Giles, i, 309.) And as to its generosity, we 
find by a letter of the Rishop of Poitiers, written about the same time, that his 
plan was to provide for the archbishop out of the revenues of some vacant see, “s0 
us to keep his own funds unimpaired.” (Ibid. 314.) , 

7 Lord Campbell states that in 1167 Becket removed to Rome (i. 85). The 
authority for this error is not given. . 

* This is Herbert's account. We have already given a similar story from Grim, 
who refers it to an earlier time, and also tells that one day at mass the archbishop 
had a vision, in which it was said to him, “ Thomas, Thomas, thou shalt glorify Me 
by thy death.’”—S, T. C.i. 64. 

* Will, Cant. in Quad. ii, 18. The abbot’s speech seems to show the narrowness 
ef amonk, unable to conecive any sanctity or abstinence except after the very 
fashion of his own order. We have already said enough as to Becket’s mortifica- 
tions, but we may take this opportunity of mentioning, that the Passion quoted . 
p. 53, note *, which, according to Dr. Giles (S. 'T. C. viii. p. ix.) was first printed 
in 1604,” is really that which formed tle lessons of the Sarum breviary. 
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found themselves obliged to omit mentioning the offence which 
rompted it. We would allow Dr. Lingard and the rest to 
inveigh against the king at will, if the fact were that he kept his 
‘eyes still fixed on” a harmless exile, whose placid hours were 
divided between devotion, study, and deeds of love; if it were 
true that, out of mere “insatiable” malice, without any new 
incitement, he heaped affliction after affliction on this meck 
recluse, and at last forced the brotherhood which had sheltered 
him to turn him out of doors. But when the matter is stated in its 
true form,—when it is considered that Becket had put the crown 
to a long course of most vexatious conduct, by pronouncing the 
highest censures of the Church on the king’s advisers, by threat- 
ening himself with excommunication and the kingdom with an 
interdict, by anathematizing his constitutions, and releasing men 
from their pledge to observe them ;—when we consider that the 
violence of this proceeding alienated from the archbishop some of 
the Mnglish bishops, who before were favourable to him, and pro- 
voked the Archbishop of Rouen, “that most firm pillar of the 
Church,” as John of Salisbury styles him, to declare that “ all 
his actions proceeded either from pride or passion ' ;”—when we 
consider that Becket was himself so well aware of the violent 
nature of his act that he did not venture to consult his most con- 
fidential friends on it, out of fear lest their dissuasions should 
overpower his wishes—we cannot in truth much wonder that 
Henry should have taken the first means which occurred to him 
of retaliating in such measure as he could. ‘To abstain from 
retaliation would have been the part of a character very different 
from a Norman king of England,—from a prince or noble of that 
age,—most assuredly from Becket himself. And, if there seen 
to be something unworthy in the manner of the retaliation, even 
this may be partly excused when we remember the cireum- 
stances of the case,—that Becket had ficd from the king’s domi- 
nions, and therefore it might very naturally be an object with 
Henry to make him feel that, even in a foreign territory, he was 
not altogether beyond his reach. a 
The negotiations which followed, down to the final reconcilia- 
tion, are very fully related in Mr. Iroude’s volume, where they 
occupy about three hundred pages—almost a hundred more than 
the whole of the previous history. The original letters, which 
fill the greatest part of the space, give an interest.to Mr. Froude’s 
work ; but we fear that our readers would find these affairs very 
wearisome, if we should enter into their complicated details. 


“ You must meet this 
as in your 
proceed from 


1 Ep. i. 150, p. 248. John’s advice on this is significant : 
opinion by a display of moderation, as well in your deeds and words 
bearing and habit ; and yet all this avails but little with God, wuless 
the secret chamber of your conscience.” 
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We shall, therefore, endeavour to confine ourselves to the most 
rominent and important transactions. 

The first matter which calls for notice is a mission of John of 
Oxford and others to Rome, in the interest of the King of Eng- 
land. John, excommunicate as he was, was favourably received 
by the pope, who at the time had pecuniary and political reasons 
for dealing tenderly with Henry. He placed his deanery of 
Salisbury in the pope’s hands ; his excuses for the intrusion were 
admitted, and he was confirmed in the office. With the facility 
which procured him from John of Salisbury the nickname of 
Jurator, he swore whatever he supposed to be for his master’s 
interest—promising, it is said, even that the usages should be 
abandoned ; and he returned home in a triumphant mood, which 
Becket describes as an “ exalting himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped?.”. He had obtained, among other 
things, the appointment of a legatine commission, consisting of 
two cardinals, William of Pavia and Otho. The former was 
before noted as altogether in Henry’s interest ; and Herbert tells 
us that both were corrupt and greedy, and, ‘but that they 
were my lord pope’s legates, worthy rather of relegation than 
delegation®.” During the subsistence of this commission, the 
archbishop’s power of excommunicating, and the sentences already 
pronounced, were dormant; and it was also granted that in the 
matter of excommunication the king should be exempted from all 
authority but the pope’s. 

The proceedings of the cardinals took up the greater part 
of the year 1167. William announced his arrival in France 
to Becket in a somewhat magisterial manner; and the arch- 
bishop wrote two answers, which were, one after the other, set 
aside by John of Salisbury as too offensive in tone. He 
threw about protests and denunciations on all sides. In his 
letters to the pope he used a strange vehemence of language, 
protesting against the appointment of William, and declaring 
that he would never admit him as an arbiter. He repeatedly 
alludes to a rumour that the cardinal had been bribed by a pro- 
mise of succeeding to the see of Canterbury, if a vacancy could 
by any means be effected. He states that the success of John of 
Oxford had induced many of the French nobles to give up the 
cause of the Church as hopeless, and to dismiss the exiles whom 
they had entertained; some of these, he adds, had already 
perished from cold and hunger *. 

The envoys, after having visited the king at Caen, had an in- 
terview with the archbishop near Gisors, and endeavoured to 
obtain his consent to a reconciliation, in which there should be 


2 Ep. i. 165, 3 Quad, ii, 22. 4 Ep. i. 165. 
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no mention of the constitutions. By this expedient, they told 
him that he might make sure of an implicd withdrawal of the 
usages, and at the same time might conciliate the king by not 
insisting on a formal abrogation of them. He replied that his 
silence would rather be regarded as an assent. The legates then 
roceeded to Argenton, where they met Henry and some Eng- 
lish bishops. ‘The king was disgusted at finding that he had 
been deceived as to their yee. more limited commission 
having been substituted, at the instance of Becket and the French 
king, for that which had been promised to John of Oxford, so 
that the cardinals had no authority to go into England, or to 
arbitrate, unless a reconciliation should first have been effected. 
He treated them for a time with studied disrespect, -but at taking 
leave he besought them with tears to befriend him at the court 
of Rome. William cried for company, while Otho was hardly 
able to refrain from laughing. The cardinals returned to Italy, 
without having effected any thing towards a reconciliation. 

The term of the original appeal by the English bishops had 
expired while the cardinals were on their journey northward. 
At the conference of Argenton, which took place in November 
(1167), they again appealed to Martinmas in the following year. 
The archbishop deliberated with his clerks whether this appeal 
should be respected ; and the decision was, that, as it was made 
not for the protection of right, but for the maintenance of wrong 
(¢.¢. not for but against the cause of Becket), the inferior judge 
was not bound to regard it. The archbishop then proceeded to 
excommunicate for disobedience, in neglecting a summons to ap- 
pear before him, and for other offences, the Bishop of London, 
and his own archdeacon, Ridel (whom he somewhere terms 
“ Archidiadolus noster”) ; and he included with them a multi- 
tude of clerks and laymen, who were concerned in invading the 
property of the see of Canterbury, or the benefices of the ba- 
nished clergy. 

The censures lighted thickly among the persons immediately 
around the king. 

‘Almost every one about the court,” says Herbert, ‘was excom- 
municated, either by name or as having communion with those ex- 
pressly named, which they were neither able nor at liberty to avoid ; 
so that in the king’s chapel there was hardly one that could offer him 
the kiss of peace at mass, but such as were excommunicated either by 
name or implicitly.” (S. T. C. vii. 253.) 

The biographer goes on to give a lively description of the stir 
which arose in consequence :— 


“ The king and his party send and send again with all haste. Mes- 
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sengers upon messengers, and then fresh messengers, rum, hurry, 
scamper, to report these doings to the apostolic pontiff. We on our 
part sent also; our pious king of the French, too, sent and sent again 
on our behalf. So now the threshold of the Apostles was daily worn, 
both by our friends and by our adversaries; they run up and down, 
they hurry, they scamper, both the one party and the other,” (S, T, C, 
vii. 258, 254.) 

The “holy pontiff” (as Dr. Giles affects to call him) was ina 
sore perplexity. He was not disposed to break with Henry, and 
was much annoyed by the archbishop’s hasty and headstrong 
proceedings ; yet he was not willing to abandon him. And if 
the ‘ gilded and silvered” words of the English king’s emissaries 
weighed more than the ‘shabby ink-written words” of the exiles, 
yet, on the other hand, there was the influence of Louis, who 
zealously espoused the archbishop’s cause, and prayed that the 
excommunications might be sustained; and other potentates are 
said to have concurred in the request. As, therefore, it would 
have been awkward to quarrel with either party, the pope judged 
it most expedient to persuade them to make up their quarrels; 
and with this view he wrote letters in all directions, which raised 
up a host of peace-makers—influential personages, both eccle- 
siastical and secular, all full of love and soft conciliation, busily 
endeavouring to mediate. 

Henry, by means of some envoys whom he sent to Rome, ob- 
tained a suspension of the archbishop from dealing forth censures, 
until a reconciliation should have been effected. The pope seems 
to have granted this in the full belief that the reconciliation would 
not be long delayed ; we must not, therefore, tax him with any 
remarkably bad faith for expressing himself to the king without 
any limitation of time, while to the archbishop he announced that 
the suspension was only to last until the following Lent’. 

As, however, there was no appearance of any speedy move, the 
pope despatched into France three envoys—Simon and Engel- 
bert, dignified ecclesiastics, and Bernard, a monk of Grammont. 
The statutes of his order bound the last-named personage to 
abstain from pen and ink ; but doubtless his genius found vent im 
other ways. These envoys were charged with letters to the king, 
containing exhortations to peace and threats of punishment ; the 
latter to be delivered if the former should be found ineffectual. 
There was now a general wish for an accommodation. Henry 
sincerely desired it, although the opposite party charge him 
with insincerity in his offer of concessions*. The French king 


5 Ep. iv. 16 
® Such as “ut liberum sit ad sedem apostolicam appellare,” and “ ut clerict ad 
secularia judicia non trahantur.”—Ep. ii. 105. 
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was eager to act as mediator: some foreign potentates, won by 
Henry, pressed the expedient of removing Becket by a transla- 
tion; his clergy in general were weary of banishment, and willing 
to meet any conciliatory measures. ‘The primate himself, how- 
ever, was still unbending. He declared that he would not give 
up the rights of the Church ; that he would rather die than con- 
sent to desert her cause by a resignation of his see. 

On the Epiphany, 1169, the two kings held a conference on 
political affairs at Montmirail, near Chartres ; and Louis induced 
Becket to be present. On being admitted into the presence of 
the kings, he fell on his knees before Henry, who immediately 
raised him up. The archbishop then lamented the differences 
which had arisen, charging all the evil of them on his own insuf- 
ficiency ; and concluded by saying that he threw himself wholly 
on the king’s mercy, and submitted to him in all things, ‘ saving 
the honour of God.” This reservation took by surprise many of 
those who had advised him to concession, and believed that they 
had prevailed with him. The archbishop professed to have sub- 
stituted the words salvo honore Det for salvo ordine nostro, from a 
wish to avoid the repetition of the offensive formula; but Henry 
would not recognize any distinction between the two. He ex- 
claimed that the reservation might be made a pretext for any 
disobedience : he loudly reproached the archbishop for pride, in- 
gratitude, and disloyalty ; and he concluded by proposing that 
Becket should yield him that amount of obedience which the 
greatest and holiest of former primates had im to the least of 
earlier kings’. All who were present declared that the king 
could not be expected to humble himself further; but Becket 
remained immovable. It was true, he said, that former arch- 
bishops had borne with many abuses; they had corrected much 
evil, but not all; and it was Ais duty to strive against what 
remained. 

The King of France had now strong reasons for siding with 
Henry. He, his nobles, and the great body of the clergy who 
were present (including most of the archbishop’s own train), were 
disgusted at Becket’s pertinacity. The kings left the meeting 


7 M. Thierry characterizes this proposal as “ evidently ironical, and containing 
at least as much of mental reservation as Becket could have put into his ‘ saying 
God’s honour.’ ” (iii. 151.) There is, however, a very clear difference between the 
two ; nor does the idea of irony appear to have entered the mind of any who were 
present. Another proposal made by Henry, and much favoured by some of the 
more moderate among the archbishop’s friends, (such as John, Bishop of Poitiers, 
whom Becket reproved severely for his good intentions,) was, that the obedience of 
the archbishop should be what the evidence of a hundred men of England, with a 
like number from Normandy and from Anjou, should determine to have been 


formerly paid. 
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without saluting him; Louis did not visit him in the course of the 
evening (as was generally his custom) ; he let him depart on the 
morrow without leave-taking; and for some days he held no 
communication with the exiles, and discontinued their usual 
allowance of provisions. 

Soon after returning to Sens, Becket was in consultation with 
his clerks as to the course which should now be taken, and had 
declared an intention of seeking a refuge in Burgundy, when he 
was summoned to attend King Louis. The king threw himself 
on his knees before him, acknowledged that the archbishop alone 
had been in the right at Montmirail, and besought absolution for 
having taken part against him; which Becket formally gave. 
This revolution was caused by the receipt of tidings that Henry 
had violated the late treaty, by putting to death some leading men 
of Poitou, who had been in rebellion against him. Louis was now 
prepared for a breach with the English king ; and he treated the 
exiles with greater honour than before. 

The pope’s envoys, having failed to bring about a reconciliation, 
proceeded to deliver to Henry the second letter with which they 
had been charged, containing a threat of punishment, unless he 
should speedily repent. 

During the negotiations with Simon and his colleagues, the 
proceedings against the Bishop of London had been allowed to 
rest. But at the beginning of Lent (1169) the suspension of the 
archbishop expired, and he declared an intention of inflicting the 
highest censures on his contumacious opponents. In order to 
ward off the blow, Foliot put in a fresh appeal, which was to last 
until the feast of the Purification in the following year; and he 
induced the Bishop of Salisbury, who was in the same danger 
with himself, to unite with him in this step. Without, however, 
regarding the appeal, Becket on Palm Sunday pronounced sen- 
tence of excommunication against the two bishops and several 
other persons, at Clairvaux. 

Fohot knew how to turn the forms of law to his advantage 
with the ingenuity of a Bentley. He had appealed ; no citation 
to appear before his metropolitan had reached him—for the reason 
that a strict watch was kept to prevent the importation of any 
letters from Becket into England ; and, although he acknowledged 
that he had heard a rumour of the excommunication, he professed 
that he did not hold himself bound to defer to it until he should 
receive a formal intimation. All possible care was taken to keep 
such documents at a distance: but this vigilance was not long 
effectual. On Ascension-day, when the service of high mass in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral had advanced as far as the offertory, one 
Berenger, a young French layman, approached the celebrating 
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priest, and held out a packet as his oblation. The priest, on 
opening it, found—not (as might have been hoped), something 
equivalent to a modern bank-note, or the title-deeds of an estate 
bestowed on the Church, but—a letter from the primate to the 
bishop, announcing the sentence which had been passed on him, 
and another to the dean and clergy of the cathedral, charging 
them to avoid the communion of their diocesan in consequence. 
The messenger then proclaimed the excommunication to the people, 
and, having escaped under cover of the confusion which ensued, 
he made his way to York, where he published the sentence in a 
similar manner *. 

The bishop and the dean were both absent from London when 
the scene in the cathedral took place. On the next day but one, 
Foliot assembled the clergy of his church. He read the letters 
before them, and hehehe against the sentence on many and 
various grounds. He argued both from the Old Testament and 
from the New. He insisted on his appeal, and on the informality 
of pronouncing sentence without citation and trial—an infor- 
mality, he said, which could not be excused by the difficulty of 
serving a citation on him, since the archbishop had found means 
of conveying the letters of excommunication, which was a far more 
difficult and hazardous matter. He declared that he owed no 
obedience to the see of Canterbury, inasmuch as he had not 
taken any oath to the archbishop at his translation, and because, 
moreover, London was of right an independent archiepiscopal see, 
as it had been until the ancient British Christianity was swept 
away by a heathen invasion °. 

The London clergy in general joined with the bishop in ap- 
pealing against the excommunication ; but the members of his 
own order excused themselves from supporting him. The king 
wrote letters in his behalf to the pope, as did also the abbots of 
Ramsey and Reading, with other ecclesiastics, representing his 
merits and vindicating his conduct; and, having obtained the 
king’s licence, he set out for Rome, in order to endeavour after 
a reversal of his sentence. 

On the same day when the letters of excommunication were 
delivered in St. Paul’s, Becket himself was busy elsewhere in 
adding to the list of the excommunicate. The Archdeacon Ridel 
(‘“ Archidiabolus noster”) was among the persons denounced on 
this occasion. f 

The pope was much annoyed at hearing of the excommunica- 
tion of Foliot. Before the tidings reached him, he had (chiefly 
by way of staving off the importunities of opposite parties) ap- 

8 Fitzst., in S. T. C. i. 256—258 ; Ep. iii, 41. 
© Fitzst., in S. ‘I, C, i. 266 5 Ep. iil, 41. 
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pointed Gratian, .a subdeacon, nephew of Pope Kugenius II]., 
and Vivian, a learned lawyer, to go into France as his envoys; 
and he now sent Becket a letter, expressive of regret that he had 
resorted to excommunication while negotiations were pending, 
and advising that further proceedings should be deferred until 
the result of the embassy were known’. 

In the month of August the envoys arrived in France; being 
less encumbered with dignity and baggage than cardinals, 
says Fitzstephen, they were able to travel more expeditiously. 
Gratian was the favourite with Becket and his friends. He is 
described by Herbert as “‘ truly gracious, according to his name, 
and, moreover, more vivacious than Vivian’ ;” nay, the biogra- 
pher speaks of him as a very prodigy, inasmuch as “although a 
Roman, yet he went not after gold*.” He and his colleagues 
held several conferences with Henry, most of which ended in 
some display of passion on the king’s part. There were offers of 
concession from both parties; but as each wished to make a re- 
servation—Henry insisting on the words ‘ salva dignitate regni,” 
while the archbishop was equally earnest for “ salva Lcclesie dig- 
nitate”—Gratian gave up the hope of effecting an accommoda- 
tion, and returned to Rome, declaring himself (we are told) 
disgusted at the king’s untrustworthy character. Vivian was 
more favourable to Henry—not without special reasons, it is 
said. He remained behind, and entered into fresh negotiations, 
for which Becket was but little disposed to thank him‘. The 
envoy succeeded, however, in persuading the archbishop to be 
present at a meeting of the kings, which took place at Mont- 
martre, near Paris, on the Octave of St. Martin (November 18). 
he Archbishop of Rouen and others presented to Henry, on the 
part of Becket, a petition for forgiveness of his offences, and for 
the restoration of himself and the other exiles to their full rights 
and preferments. ‘This petition was graciously received ; and in 
the conference which followed, there was on each side a studious 
silence as to all offensive topics. The archbishop made a demand 
of thirty thousand marks, by way of compensation for the value 
of the benefices detained from the exiles. The French king said 
that a question of money must not be a bar to the reconciliation ; 
and Henry promised that compensation should be made as soon 
as the proper amount could be ascertained by valuation. All 
seemed to be on the point of a friendly settlement, when Becket 
——by advice of the pope it is said—requested that the king 
should give him the kiss of peace, as a security for his go 
faith. Henry replied that he would gladly do so, but for an oath 
1 Ep. iii. 24, 2S. 7. C. vii. 261. 

* Ibid. 283, (Ecclesiasticus xxxi, 8.) 4 Ep. iii, 10. 
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which he had formerly taken, that he would never kiss the arch- 
bishop if a reconciliation should take place. Becket (who states 
in his letters that the king’s insincerity had been evident through- 
out to those who understood his ways) on this broke off the 
treaty’. The kings rode off towards Mantes, and Becket retired 
to lodge in the Temple at Paris, Herbert relates, that one of 
his clerks, in allusion to the name of Montmartre, expressed a 
belief that nothing but the archbishop’s martyrdom would restore 
peace to the Church; and that Becket replied, ‘“‘ Would that she 
might be delivered, even if my blood were the ransom ° !” 

The enyoys, on beginning to act, had absolved the Archdeacon 
of Canterbury and others, with the condition that the excom- 
munication was to be again in force if the hopes of a speedy 
peace should be disappointed ; and Gratian, when about to return 
to Rome, wrote to Ridel and the rest, desiring them to consider 
themselves as still excommunicate. 

When Gratian gave up his commission, the archbishop again 
felt himself at liberty to deal out his censures. He threatened 
that, unless full reparation for all wrong were made before the 
ensuing feast of the Purification, (Feb. 2, 1170,) he would lay 
the kingdom of England under an interdict, and, if necessary, 
would excommunicate the king. On hearing of this, Henry 
despatched Ridel into England, with a commission to exact an 
oath from ecclesiastics that they would not receive or obey any 
such denunciations, if the archbishop should proceed to carry out 
his threats. Some of the bishops absolutely refused compliance, 
and took refuge in religious houses, by way of sheltering them- 
selves from the anger of the king. heey 

Vivian, after the last failure of his endeavours at mediation, 


declared himself strongly against Henry; and the king, by way 
of revenge, gave out that his former favour had been gained by 
bribery. am 
The pope was still earnestly desirous to effect a reconciliation ; 
and in phat , 1170, he set on foot a fresh commission for the 
purpose. The members of it were Rotrou, Archbishop of Rouen, 
and the Bishop of Nevers; with whom the Archbishop of Sens was 
joined, although not formally. The last-named prelate is deseribed 
in Mr. Froude’s volume as “a warm supporter of the arch- 


5 Tn a letter to his envoys at Rome, (Ep. iii. 65,) there is a curious Pome, in 
which Becket shows himself sensible of the value of a grievance—(if, at least, “ 
Giles’ translation is correct, as it seems to enti he ' Peet —. es 
compensation in part, we for the rest will bear with him in all patience, “or 

expedient both to the Church of Rome and the Church of England, that he shall hare 


something in his own possession, which may be olyected to him when he is planning disturb- 


ance or disaffection.” Mr, Froude omits this, p. 461. 
° S. T.C. vii. 290. 
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bishop’s cause ; but the other two,” it is added, “ were persons 
of views decidedly opposite to it, and had manifested their opposi- 
tion only very lately, at the close of Gratian’s and Vivian’s em- 
bassy’.” As to the previous conduct of the Bishop of Nevers, 
we do not remember any thing except the fact of his having 
written to the pope in favour of King Henry on that occasion ; 
but it is right to mention that the Archbishop of Rouen bore the 
character of a true and steady churchman, and had been favour- 
ably disposed towards Becket until disgusted and alienated by his 
pride and violence. 

“On this appointment being made,” says Mr. Froude’s editor, 
“ Becket endeavoured to give it a good direction, and wrote a 
letter to the Bishop of Nevers, how to act in his new situation.” 
We may extract from the opening of this letter a specimen of its 
tone towards the king. 


‘‘Unless I am deceived, your lordship will have to $ fight with 
beasts ;’ for, if he perceives that with promises and smooth words he is 
unable to circumvent you, he will bring forth his bishops and abbots, 
and wise men, to assail your constancy. 

“And, since you will not easily detect the varied disguises of this 
prodigy, look with suspicion on all he says, every shape he assumes ; 
always believe a fraud to be intended, unless his acts manifestly vouch 
for his sincerity. Ifhe once finds that either by threats or promises he 
can make an impression on you, that very instant you will lose all 
authority in his eyes, and become a jest to him and his court. If, how- 
ever, he finds that he cannot divert you from your purpose, he will 
swear and forswear, and imitate Proteus; but at last will return to 
himself, and from that time forward, unless by your own mismanage- 
ment, you will be for a God unto Pharaoh *.” 


The charge given to the commissioners was, that they should 
endeavour to mediate between the king and the archbishop, and 
to procure the restoration of the exiles, with compensation for 
their losses ; that they should prevail on Henry to give the kiss of 
peace, or, if this were impossible, that they should persuade the 
archbishop to receive it from the king’s eldest son, as representa- 
tive of his father—an expedient by which Henry had proposed to 
get over the difficulty of his oath, while the pope, on his part, 
offered him a dispensation from it. If their attempts to effect a 
peace should fail, the commissioners were to threaten an inter- 
dict at the end of forty days; but this threat was not to be 
executed, if within the interval Henry should show any signs of a 
better mind. ‘They were to absolve the excommunicaies if there 
were a prospect of a reconciliation; but on condition that the 


7 P, 466, 8 Ep. vy. 12. Froude, 467, 468. 
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excommunication should revive unless a settlement actually fol- 
lowed. 

The Bishop of London was not included in the general absolu- 
tion; for Becket had always treated him as the mainspring of 
the opposite party’s movements, and had insisted with all his 
energy that the sentence against him should be confirmed. By 
personal solicitations at Rome, and other means, however, Foliot 
procured a special letter’, empowering the commissioners, or 
either of them, if the other should be wnable to attend (interesse 
non poterit), to absolve him on his swearing to obey the pope's 
mandate as to the matters in question. A clause, not easy to un- 
derstand, required them, on granting the absolution, to notify it 
to Becket, and to charge him in the pope’s name to keep it 
secret ‘‘ until it could be published without danger to the Bishop 
of London himself.” 

The absolution was pronounced by Rotrou at Rouen on Easter- 
day ; and Becket felt it as a token that his enemies prevailed at 
the papal court. He wrote to the Archbishop of Rouen, remon- 
strating against it as informal, because there was no evidence of 
the other commissioner’s inability to be present; and because 
the Bishop of London, instead of keeping it secret, had forthwith 
done his utmost to blaze it abroad. The first of these objections 
appears somewhat captious, and the other utterly unfounded ; for 
the pope’s letter did not bind Foliot to secrecy, and allowed the 
absolution to be published as soon as might be consistent with 
his interest. But the archbishop’s indignation burst forth more 
remarkably in a letter to a cardinal, which, for furious invective 
against ecclesiastical superiors, could hardly be paralleled by any 
thing in the writings of our modern ultra-churchmen., He cha- 
racterizes the letter by which authority was given for the absolu- 
tion, as an order that ‘‘ Satan might be let loose for the destruc- 


tion of the Church.” 


“T know not how it is,” he continues, ‘that in the court of Rome 
the Lord’s side is always sacrificed ; that Barabbas escapes, and Christ 
is put to death. With you, the wretched, the exiles, the innocent, are 
condemned, and for no other reason than because they are the poor of 
Christ, and weak, and would not go back from the righteousness of 
God. And, on the other hand, you absolve the sacrilegious, the mur- 
derers, the robbers, the impenitent, whom I openly declare, on the 
authority of Christ, that Peter himself, if he were in the papal chair, 
could not absolve in the sight of God. Let any one who dares, and 
who dreads not the sentence of the Judge who is to come, absolve the 
robbers, the sacrilegious, the murderers, the perjurers, the men of blood, 
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the schismatics, without repentance. I will never remit to the impeni- 
tent the things which have been taken away from the Church of God, 
Is it not our spoils, or rather the spoils of the Church, which the king's 
emissaries lavish on the cardinals and courtiers of Rome? For my 
own part, I am resolved no longer to trouble the court. Let those 
resort thither who prevail in their iniquities, and, after triumphing over 
justice and leading innocence captive, return with boasting for the 
confusion of the Church. Would to God that the way to Rome had 
not caused, for no purpose, the death of so many poor and innocent 


persons '!” 


There are those who would use the history of Becket as an 
argument in favour of Rome! There are those who represent 
the temper of his latter days as that of a man purified by suffer- 
ing to calm and saintly resignation ! 

Henry, meanwhile, was busy in preparations for the coronation 
of his eldest son, now a youth of about fifteen years of age. This, 
according to some writers, was an expedient intended to ward off 
the threatened interdict from his subjects, by nominally trans- 
ferring them to the prince, while others represent it as having 
originated merely in a wish to annoy the primate by invading the 
privileges of his see; among which was that of crowning the 
sovereigns of England. It is very possible that one or both of 
these motives may have been concerned in the matter at the time 
which we have now reached ; but it ought not to be forgotten 
that the idea of crowning the prince had been entertained long 
before; for in the end of 1163, shortly after the council of 
Westminster, John of Salisbury is found writing of it as having 
been deferred, in order that it might be performed by the pope 
in person ’, 

In the beginning of the quarrel, the Archbishop of York, who 
was then advancing pretensions in rivalry of Canterbury, obtained 
a letter from the pope * by which the right of crowning kings 
was recognized as belonging to his sce. Of this Becket had 
since procured the revocation; and he now obtained from Rome 
letters forbidding the Archbishop of York and all other bishops to 
proceed to a coronation in the absence of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, to whom the privilege of crowning rightfully belonged. 
These letters, however, were ineffectual ; partly through Becket’s 
remissness in making use of them‘, and partly through the care 
which was taken to prevent their reaching those for whom they 
were intended. It is said that some copies were introduced into 


' Ep. v. 20. The next letter in the collection, addressed to Gratian, “ alludes 
obviously to the suspicious deaths of some former envoys at the Roman court.”— 
Froude, p. 481, 

* Ep. i, 24, ? Ep. i. 10, 4 Ep. v. 33. 
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England, but that no one would venture to deliver them; and it 
is also said, that some of the bishops refused them, or pretended 
not to have received them *. 

The coronation took place at Westminster, on Sunday, the 
14th of June*,—the Archbishop of York officiating, with the 
assistance of the Bishops of London, Salisbury, and others. No 
oath to preserve the liberties of the Church was required of the 
prince ; but the bishops swore to observe the articles of Claren- 
don. Immediately after the ceremony, the elder king returned 


into Normandy’, 

The Archbishop of Rouen and his colleague now renewed their 
efforts at mediation. They found Henry much inclined to peace, 
—partly by the knowledge that an interdict * was hanging very 
closely over his kingdom, as the pope had entrusted Becket with 
the power of issuing the sentence, and letters to the bishops of 
England were already prepared, with a view of putting it in 
force’. Becket was prevailed on to attend a meeting of the 
kings of England aa France, which took place in a meadow 


+5 Ep. iv. 36. Quadr. ii. 31. We say nothing in the text of a letter which is said 
to have been written at this time by the pope to the Archbishop of York, conveying 
authority to crown the prince, because Dr. Lingard states that it is shown to bea 
forgery in Berrington’s Life of Henry LI, The letter was first published, from a 
MS. in the Bodleian, by Lord Lyttelton, who supposes that Lupus omitted it on 
account of the evidence which it furnishes of shameful yore the pope’s part. 
We know that Lupus was capable of such a suppression; and Dr, Lingard’s state- 
ment (ii, 234), that the Archbishop of York was deceived by a pretended letter, 
seems extremely improbable ; but, as we have not at present the means of examin- 
ing Mr. Berrington’s arguments, we let the matter pass. 

® Nicolas, Chronology, p. 299. This date is confirmed by Ep. v, 11 and 33, 
Lord Lyttelton gives the 15th, and Dr. Giles the 18th. Mr. Froude is also in error, 
p. 489. William of Canterbury (Quadr, ii, 31) would lead us to suppose that it 
was on St. John the Baptist’s day. sat Ut 

7 Herbert in this place tells a story of a vision, from which it appears that 
Becket “ wanted the accomplishment of verse.” He was warned in sleep that two 
of the king’s sons would die before their father, and the warning was in the form 
of a hexameter; whence it is argued, that it must have been really supernatural, 
since his schoolmasters had never been able to instil into him the art of making @ 
line.—S, T. C. vii. 300. 

® Dr. Giles somewhat exaggerates the horrors of this sentence, where he tells us, 
that “every church throughout the country would be closed, every bell silent, no 
one to shrive the dying, or to bury the dead; the marriage rite no longer to be 
obtained, and infants doomed either to die under the Church’s curse, or to live without 
her benediction.” (ii. 244, 245.) The pope’s words, however, are “omnia divina 
preter baptisma parculorum et ponitentias morientium prohibeatis officia celebrari. 
(Ep. v. 3.) The same exceptions are made by Becket himself, in a letter which 
is given in Dr. Giles’ own English work, ii. 271 ; and these, at least, seem to have 
been always made. See Schmid’s Liturgik, i. 723, 724, Passau, 1840. 

* Vitzstephen reports that some one said to the king, “ Ut quid tenetur me 
[archiepiscopus]! melius tenebitur inclusus quam exclusus ;” and that on rag iY 
Henry acted, with an intention of entrapping Becket. But we do not see the ores 
of the story, since Henry had always declared that he had not driven the primate 


away, and that he wished him to return. 
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between Freteval and La Ferté Bernard; and on St. Mary 
Magdalene’s day (July 22), which was the third day of the con- 
ference, he had an interview with Henry. The old subjects of 
offence were avoided on both sides. Nothing was said of the 
constitutions ; nor, according to Herbert, was the kiss of peace 
mentioned. Fitzstephen, however, states ', that the archbishop 
requested Henry to give it, as the pope had absolved him from 
the oath which had before been an obstacle ; and that the king 
professed himself willing to kiss Becket a hundred times, on 
mouth, hands, and feet, but wished, for the sake of saving his 
honour, to be excused until he should be in his own dominions, 
where the act might have more the grace of appearing voluntary. 
The two rode apart together. The archbishop desired that he 
might be allowed, without offending the king, to inflict ecclesias- 
tical punishment on the bishops who had been concerned in the 
coronation. Henry answered, that he had not supposed their act 
to be an invasion of the privileges of Canterbury ; and referred 
to the coronations of William the Conqueror and Henry I. as 
precedents. The archbishop replied, that when the Conqueror 
was crowned by the Archbishop of York, the throne of Canter- 
bury had no legitimate occupant, as Stigand had not received 
the pall from Rome; and that Anselm was in exile when the 
urgency of affairs required that Henry I. should be crowned by 
one of his suffragans as his representative. On receiving the 
permission which he had requested, Becket dismounted, and 
threw himself at the king’s feet; whereupon Henry also alighted 
from his horse, and held the archbishop’s stirrup, in order to 
assist him to remount. And thus, at length, a formal reconeilia- 
tion was effected. 

Very soon, however, it appeared that the harmony was only 
superficial. The king had promised a restoration of the property 
belonging to the archbishop and his adherents; and there is a 
letter, in which he desires his son, who was then administering 
the government of England, to see that all should be put into the 
same condition in which it had been three months before the 
exile*; but the execution of this was impeded in every way by 
those who had present possession. Some of the clergy, on 
resuming their benefices, were again violently driven out; _ 
revenues of the see, which fell due at Michaelmas, were seized 
by the king’s officials; the agents whom the archbishop de- 
spatched into England in order to make arrangements for his 
entering again on his possessions, found themselves industriously 
thwarted by young Heary's advisers, among whom the Arch- 


'S, T.C, i, 276, 2 y, 43. 
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deacon of Canter was. prominent. They reported to their 
master, that all his friends im England united in advising him not 
to return until his relations with the king should be on a better 
footing ; that Ranulph de Broc (who was especially interested in 
the matter, inasmuch as his very castle of Saltwood was at 
stake *) had sworn that the archbishop should not live to eat a 
whole loaf on English ground ; that a scheme had been devised 
for filling up the vacant sees without his assistance, by sending 
the bishops-elect to receive consecration at Rome; and they 
added other rumours of equally unpromising character. 

The archbishop, on finding that there were difficulties in his 

way, sent off John of Salisbury and Herbert of Bosham to press 
for the fulfilment of the king’s promises as to restitution, and 
among other things, to urge the old claim to the custody of 
Rochester Castle. ‘‘ The king,” says Herbert, ‘as his manner 
was, put off, put off, and again put off*;” and at length replied 
to John of Salisbury, who was the spokesman, *‘ O John, I shall 
certainly not give up the castle to you, unless I first see a change 
in your behaviour towards me.” It does not appear to what 
behaviour the king here alluded ; and, without the knowledge of 
this, we cannot think it fair to charge him with all the blame of 
the  cacanionceue which followed the accommodation at Fre- 
teval. 
The archbishop again met Henry at Tours, and hoped to draw 
him into giving the kiss of peace in the service of the mass; but 
the king eluded the attempt by ordering that the mass for the 
dead should be said, in which the pas is omitted’. They parted 
on this occasion with mutual reproaches. 

Their next meeting, however, was friendly. In the course of 
conversation the king said, ‘‘ Why is it that you will not do as I 
wish? I would put every thing into your hands ;” “and,” said 
Becket in relating the story to Herbert, ‘‘T remembered the words, 
‘ All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
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ship me °. 
hile Becket was rm estes Ee the restitution of his pro- 


rty was delayed, the king complained of his lingering so long in 
‘rance. At length, however, he resolved to set out on his 


’ 


return. It is said that both the French king and the Archbishop 


+ It was said to have belonged to the see until it fell into the hands of Henry de 
Essex. The king’s letter, v. 43, makes special mention of Saltwood, and directs 
that the claim should be settled by the evidence of some “de ioribus “ 
8 gg militibus.” For the history of this castle, see Hasted’s History 

Kent, iii. 405. 
‘ “More suo distulit, distulit, et redistulit.”—S. T. C. vii. 307. _ 
* There are some unimportant variations in the accounts of these interviews. 


° §. T. C. vii. 309. 9 
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of Paris endeavoured, at parting, to dissuade him from venturing 
into England without receiving the kiss of peace; and that to 
both he expressed a belief that he was going to his death, 
Henry had promised to meet him at Rouen, but excused himself 
on the ground of political business, and sent the Dean of Salis- 
bury—John of Oxford, who has so often been mentioned as 
obnoxious to Becket—to act as his escort. He had also expected 
to find at Rouen a supply of money from the king, for payment of 
his debts, and for the expenses of his journey. None was forth- 
coming, however, and he was obliged to borrow three hundred 
pounds of the archbishop, Rotrou. 

Since the date of the violent letter which we lately quoted, a 
change had taken place in the policy of the Roman court. The 
majority of the cardinals was, it 1s said, now favourable to Becket ; 
and the pope, shamed out of his former timid courses, on hearing 
of the coronation, empowered the archbishop to inflict the cen- 
sures of the Church on all who had been concerned in it. The 
reconciliation had already taken place when this commission 
reached Becket ; and at his request it was modified in such a 
manner as to authorize his punishing the bishops without touch- 
ing Henry. Letters were prepared, by which the Archbishop of 
York and other prelates were suspended from their office, and 
the Bishops of London and Salisbury were again placed under the 
excommunication which had been pronounced against them. On 
arriving at Witsand, near Calais, where he intended to embark 
for England, Becket heard that the obnoxious prelates were pre- 
pane to cross into Normandy for the purpose of claiming the 
<ing’s protection ; and he despatched the letters of suspension 
and excommunication across the channel, that they might be 
delivered before his own landing in England’. He remained at 
Witsand long enough to hear that the letters had been delivered 
to the bishops at Dover; that his enemies were exasperated 
beyond measure in consequence, and had beset the English coast 
witii the intention to seize him, or, perhaps, to murder him, on 
his landing ; but his resolution to return to Canterbury was not 
to be shaken by this or by other warnings which now reached 
him. He declared that for six years he had been an exile, and 
his Church had been without a pastor; that no danger should 
any longer keep him from his post. 

After a favourable passage *, he landed at Sandwich, a port 


? Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Froude, and Dr. Giles, suppose that the letter to Idonea, 
& nun, encouraging her to perform a dangerous task in delivering a mandate from 
the pope to the Archbishop of York, (v. 70,) was written on this occasion. In our 
opinion, it rather refers to the letters prohibiting the coronation. fl 

* If it be true that the return to England was on a Tuesday, like other critical 
events in his life, (as some of the biographers say,) the day was Dec. }), 1170. Dr. 
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belonging to the see of Canterbury. As the vessel approached 
the town, the banner of the cross—the ensign of the arch- 
bishopric—was displayed, and a multitude flocked forth at the 
sight to welcome their spiritual father; some rushing into the 
water, that they might be the first to receive his blessing, while 
others prostrated themselves by the way-side where he was ex- 
pected to pass, and the air was filled with the ery, ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord !” 

His enemies had expected him to land at Dover; but soon 
after his arrival at Sandwich, a party of them appeared in arms, 
headed by the sheriff of Kent. ‘The presence of John of Oxford, 
however, prevented any violence. The sheriff and his companions 
asked whether there were any foreign clerks in the archbishop’s 
party, and wished to exact from the Archdeacon of Sens, who 
appears to have been the only person of this description, an oath, 
that he had no design against the peace of the kingdom. They 
also required Becket to absolve the bishops; to which he replied 
that he had the king’s licence for pronouncing the censures on 
them. After some high words on these subjects, the sheriff and 
his party retired. 

On the following day the archbishop proceeded to Canterbury. 
As he passed along the road, he was met by the clergy of the 
neighbouring parishes, each at the head of his flock. The people 
stripped off their clothes, and spread them on the way, and the 
ery, “ Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini,” passed from one 
party to another in succession ’. 

At Canterbury, the primate was received with processions, 
music, ringing of bells, and other demonstrations of rejoicing. 
He entered the cathedral, took his place in the choir, and 
received every one of the monks to the kiss of peace. He 
preached on the text, ‘‘ Here we have no continuing city, but 
we seek one to come’.” 

Next morning, the sheriffof Kent, Ranulph de Broe, and some 
clerks sent by the excommunicated and suspended bishops, ap- 
peared. They remonstrated against the censures, and required 


Giles, in remarking the variations on this point, omits to tell us that he himself in 
one place dates it on the 2nd, and in another on the 3rd.—Life, ii. 297, and table 


at the end of S. T. C.i. ; f 
® Herbert’s “ Diceres profecto, si videres, Dominum secundo ad —- appro- 
might have said 


pinquare,” S. T. C, vii. 31}—(i. ¢. one aware of what was at han gh 
sv)—is not quite the same as M. Michelet’s “ Tous disaient que,” &c. iii. 185. 


' Heb. xiii. 14. Messrs. Thierry (p. 182) and Michelet (p. 186) tell us that his 
text was “ venio ad vos mori inter vos.” Unfortunately they do not give a reference 
to the place in Scripture where these words are to be found ; and Hoveden, to 
whom they refer for the fact, says only that the archbishop used this expression 
some occasion] after his return.—Rer. Anglic. Scriptores post Bedam, Lon 


1596, p. 298, 
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that they should be recalled. The archbishop answered, that 
he did not plot against the bishops, but they thirsted for his 
blood. ‘* Would,” he added, “‘ that t °y might drink it!—and they 
will ?.” He said that the censures had been inflicted by the 
pope, not by him; if, however, the delinquents would bind them. 
selves to abide a judgment for their offences, he would take it 
upon himself to absolve them. It is said that the Bishops of 
London and Salisbury were disposed to accept these terms, but 
were overruled by the Archbishop of York, who declared himself 
ready to spend eight thousand pounds, in order to put down 
Becket’s insolence*; and the three proceeded to the king’s court 
in Normandy. 

After spending a week at Canterbury, Becket set out with the 
intention of visiting the younger Henry at Woodstock, and pre- 
senting him with three horses, on the beauty of which Fitz- 
stephen dilates with great relish. Richard, prior of St. Martin’s, 
at Dover, and afterwards his successor in the primacy, had been 
sent before him to announce the visit, and had met with a cool 
reception ; but the archbishop persevered in his intention. In 
passing through Rochester, he was received with great honour by 
the bishop—that same Walter, brother of Archbishop Theobald, 
who a quarter of a century before had protected him against the 
malice of his constant enemy, Roger of York‘. Crowds of 
clergy and laity of all ranks flocked to meet him on his arrival in 
the capital; but in the midst of their rejoicings, a mad woman 
repeatedly cried out, ‘‘ Archbishop, beware of the knife!” He 
lodged in the Bishop of Winchester’s palace, close to St. Saviour’s 
church, in Southwark. 

Next day, he received an order from the court to return to his 
diocese. He declared that he would not have regarded it, were 
it not that he wished to keep the coming festival at his own 
cathedral ; but he prepared to obey®. As he was about to set 
out homewards, he received intelligence that a vessel laden with 


? Fitzst. Becket’s fondness for such language will, of course, be observed. On 
one oceasion, he speaks of William of Pavia as “thirsting for his blood,”—meaning 
that the cardinal had a scheme for becoming his successor by procuring his transla- 
tion to some other see ! 

* William of Newbury (quoted by Godwin, De Preesulibus, p. 673,) describes 
Roger as a very grasping prelate, who paid no attention to his spiritual duties. 

* Walter held the see of Rochester from 1147 to 1182. “ Ad hune episcopum 
P. Blesensis scribit epistolam 56, quem jam octogenarium a venandi studio dehor- 
tatur.”—Godwin, 577. 

* Herbert describes him as having intended, after visiting the young king, “to 
make a circuit of his province, panting to run up and down in all directions, that 
he might pluck up and root out whatever during his absence had grown up crook- 
edly and disorderly in the garden of the Lord.” (S. T. C. vii. 321.) But even with- 
out the check from the court it seems unlikely that he should have entered on this 
before Christmas. 
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French wines for him had been seized by Ranulph de Broce, who 
had beaten the sailors, and imprisoned some of them in Pevensey 
Castle. A representation of this was sent to the young king, and 
orders were given that the wine should be restored. ‘The arch- 
bishop on his way to Canterbury performed some miracles *; and 
there is a strange tale of an interview at Wrotham with a priest, 
who, by a story of a revelation as to the relics of some saints, 
rocured himself a nomination to a benefice. 

The interval until Christmas was full of occupation. The 
archbishop heard causes in his court ; he turned out clerks who 
had intruded into livings ; and his devotion and saintly exercises 
are described as surprising, even to those who had attended on 
him during his exile’. 

During this time his enemies in the neighbourhood, and espe- 
cially the family of de Broc, were unremitting in their endeavours 
to annoy him, They attacked and beat his people on the high- 
ways; they hunted in his chase, killed his deer, and carried 
away his dogs; they intercepted supplies of food which were on 
their way from his estates for the use of his household; and 
Robert de Broce, brother of Ranulph, a priest who had forsaken 
his calling, instigated his nephew, John, to cut off the tail of one 
of the archbishop’s sumpter evel 

At high mass, on Christmas-day, Becket preached on the text, 
“In terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis’.” He told the 
people that there had already been one martyr among the arcli- 
bishops of Canterbury (St. Alphege), and there might soon be a 
second: he spoke of himself, with tears, as about shortly to leave 
the world; and the hearers were deeply affected. After a time, 
however, he changed his tone; and in a style which Herbert 
describes as “ fierce, indignant, fiery, and bold,” he uttered a 
vehement inyective against the courtiers in general, and his other 
enemies, and pronounced sentence of excommunication on Nigel 
de Sackville, a court chaplain, for retaining a living into which 
he had been intruded, and against ee and Robert de Broe, 
for the oppressions and outrages of which they had been guilty 


against the Church ’. 


; Grits in 8, T. . i, 67. re 
oger, in S. T, C.i. 159 ; Grim, ibid, 66. 

: We might be startled at Dr. Giles’ statement, that “On earth peace, good will 
towards men,” was “his favourite text,” and might think it a strange prelude to tho 
scene which followed ; but Becket took the passage according to the wording - - 
Latin Vulgate, and his application of it may be gathered from the account of his 
interview with the emissaries of the censured bishops on the day after his return 
to Canterbury, where he is said to have told them that “ peace was not promised 


except to me ood will.” (Froude, 543.) ae 
Tord Gast ell ne says, that he “ pronounced the excommunication 


of the three prelates” on this occasion. i. 91. 
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On St. John’s day, he sent off Herbert and the cross-bearer 
Llewellyn on a mission to the French king and the pope. 

In the mean time, the Archbishop of York, with the two ex- 
communicated bishops, had repaired to the king, who was in the 
neighbourhood of Bayeux. He had already been informed of the 
censures pronounced on them; and on their repeating the story, 
he exclaimed, that if all concerned in the coronation were to be 
excommunicated, he himself would be one of them', The arch- 
bishop’s movements were reported with malicious exaggeration, 
The popular demonstrations with which he was every where re- 
ceived were represented as of a seditious tendency ; an escort of 
five horsemen, by which he was accompanied on his return from 
London to Canterbury, was multiplied into a formidable force. 
The king was wrought up to a fury, which the Archbishop of 
York in vain attempted to moderate. He asked the bishops to 
advise him. They professed themselves at a loss; but one 
observed, ‘‘ So long as Thomas lives, you will never enjoy a quiet 
day.” The king burst out into a passionate exclamation against 
his courtiers as thankless cowards for suffering him to be so long 
exposed to the insolence of a low-born clerk. 

These hasty and most unhappy words were caught up by four 
knights of the household—Reginald Fitzurse, Hugh de Morville, 
William de Tracy, and Richard Briton’. They set out for 
England by different routes, and on Innocents’-day they are 
said to have all arrived at the same hour—by a miraculous pro- 
vidence, as the biographers tell us—at their destination. ‘ They 
landed,” says Grim, ‘at Dog’s Haven*,—they who from that 
time deserved to be called dogs and wretches, not knights or 
soldiers.” Ranulph de Broce received them into his castle of 
Saltwood ; and now, if not before, they must have learnt the 
fresh offence committed by Becket on Christmas-day. 

After the departure of the knights, the king held a council of 
his barons, to advise on the course which should be pursued 


' “ The king,” says Dr. Giles, “seems to have forgotten, or, worse still, to have 
kept back from them the permission which he had given Becket previous to his 
departure, to punish those who had offended against the privileges of his see.” 
(ii. 312.) But surely it is not to be supposed that Henry could have ever know- 
ingly consented to such measures as had been taken against prelates whose fault 
consisted in complying with his own desire; nor, in so far as we can understand, 
did the archbishop intend to use the powers entrusted to him in such a manner, 
until immediately before he acted. 

? Foliot, in his 22Ist letter, asks a favour of the Bishop of Lincoln for one 
“R. Brito,” who appears to have been a favourite with the king, and Foliot’s 
brother-in-law, If this were the same person, or one of his family, the connexion 
mes the Bishop of London would have been a special cause for enmity agamst 

ecket, 

* Portus Canum, S. T. C. i. 65, probably a name for Hythe, which is close to 
Saltwood, 
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towards the primate. The general feeling was one of violent 
anger, and it is reported that some of the barons advised his 
death‘. The absence of the knights had attracted notice in the 
court, and it was feared that they were bent on some violent 
design. The Karl of Mandeville and two others were despatched 
into England, with an order to overtake them, if possible, and 
a warrant to arrest the archbishop. But this measure was too 
late. 

The knights, having collected a force in the king’s name, 
arrived at Canterbury on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 29th of 
December. The archbishop’s dinner was over; but some of his 
retainers were still at table, and offered them refreshment, which 
they, “ thirsting, not for food but for blood,” says Grim, declined. 
They were then introduced into a chamber where the archbishop 
was conversing with his clergy. At their entrance, no salutation 
passed ; but after a short silence the archbishop saluted them, 
and Fitzurse returned the greeting in a contemptuous and ironical 
tone. Another period of silence followed, which was broken by 
Fitzurse saying, that he and his companions were charged with a 
message from the king, and asking the archbishop whether he 
would hear it in private or publicly. At the desire of John of 
Salisbury, the clergy were dismissed ; but they were again called 
in when the knights had begun to state their business, as the 
archbishop declared that such matters ought not to be discussed 
in private. One of the four is said to have afterwards confessed 
that while left alone with him they had thoughts of murdering 
him with the shaft of his crosier—the only weapon which was 
within reach. 

They remonstrated with great vehemence against his late pro- 
ceedings ;—the censures on the prelates concerned in the corona- 
tion, which they represented as an attack on the young king's 
sovereignty—the excommunication of the king’s ministers and 
friends—his going about the country (as they asserted) with 
formidable troops of attendants, and exciting the people to de- 
monstrations dangerous to the peace of the realm; and they 
demanded whether he would accompany them to the king’s pre- 
sence, in order to give an account for these and his other acts. 

The archbishop replied that he had no thought against the 
young king’s royalty, and heartily wished that it were multiplied 
threefold ; that there was no just cause of offence in the peaceful 
welcome with which his people had received him after six years 


‘ Fitzstephen tells a story of a priest, to whom a servant of the court made a 
; . 4 : ‘ ten by Nigel de Sackville ; 


confession as to an order for the archbishop’s death, writ ’ ; 
and this is introduced into a note in Mr. Froude’s werk, p. 539. To us it seems 


worthy of Titus Oates, 
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of absence ; that if he had exceeded in any thing, he was willing 
to abide a trial; that the bishops had been suspended and excom- 
municated, not by him but by the pope, and that he had been 
only the instrument in denouncing them ; that he had received 
the king’s consent to their punishment; that he had no jurisdic. 
tion over the Archbishop of York, but would absolve the Bishops 
of London and Salisbury if they would humbly ask pardon, and 
would give security to stand a trial according to the canons. The 
knights asked him of whom he held his archbishoprick. He 
replied that he held it of the king as to the temporalities, and of 
the pope in spiritual things. They asked whether it were not the 
king who had bestowed all on him; he replied that it was by no 
means so; that we must render to the king the things that are 
the king’s, and unto God the things that are God’s. On receiving 
this answer, we are told, they tossed about their gauntlets, and 
made other signs of rage. ‘The archbishop questioned whether 
they had the king’s authority; he complained of the outrages 
which had been committed by the brothers de Broc and others 
of his enemies. They told him that the king commanded him 
to leave the kingdom, with the foreign clerks of his train and 
all that belonged to him. He answered that the sea should never 
again separate him from his flock; that he would unsparingly 
inflict the censures of the Church on all who should infringe her 
rights; and at last, appealing to the knights themselves, he re- 
minded them that three of them had become his vassals in the 
time of his chancellorship. 

These words goaded them to fury. They rushed out, charging 
the clerks and others who were present to see that the archbishop 
should not escape before their return. He declared that he did 
not intend to quit the spot where he was; and repeatedly pointed 
to his neck, in token of his willingness to die. He followed them 
to the door, and called on Hugh de Morville, the most dis- 
tinguished in rank, to return and speak with him; but his words 
met with no attention. | 

While the knights had withdrawn to arm themselves, Becket 
employed the time in endeavouring to assure his terrified clerks, 
‘‘ with a manner as calm,” says Grim, who was present, ‘‘as if 
his murderers had come to bid him to a wedding.” John of 
Salisbury expostulated with him on his obstinate refusal of all 
advice, and on the violence which he had just exhibited. He re- 
plied, that his mind was made up as to the course which should 
be taken; and John observed, “* Would to God that it may be 
for good !” 

The knights, on returning in their armour, found the door of 
the apartment shut. Robert de Broce (who had become familiar 
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with the intricacies of the palace, while his brother held the cus- 
tody of it during the exile,) showed them a private approach ; and, 
by passing through an orchard, breaking down a fence, and enter- 
ing at a window, they gained admission into the cloister. 

The archbishop’s friends, in the mean time, earnestly urged 
him to take —_ in the church. Thirsting for what he re- 
garded as martyrdom, he wished to remain where he was, lest a 
reverence for the holy place should deter his enemies from assault- 
ing him; and he insisted on the promise which he had given that 
he would not attempt to flee. The clergy reminded him that it 
was the hour of vespers, and that his duty called him to the 
church: but even this argument is said by some writers to have 
had no effect. The monks and clergy laid hands on him, compel- 
led him to rise, and hurried him along the cloister, while he strug- 
gled to get loose, reproached them for their fear, and vehemently 
desired them to unhand him. The cross was borne before him 
by Henry of Auxerre *. 

The door between the cloister and the north transept of the 
church had long been closed, and the key was not at hand. We 
are told by one author that two cellarers of the monastery wrenched 
off the lock*® ; while, if we may believe others, it fell off at the 
first touch, to the admiration of all men, “as if it had only been 
glued to the door ’.” 

As the archbishop entered the cathedral, the knights were 
seen at the further end of the cloister in pursuit of him. The 
vesper service had begun, when two boys ran wildly into the 
choir, “ announcing,” says William of Canterbury, “ rather by 
their affright than by their words, that the enemies were at 
hand.” The monks left the choir, and gathered around the 
archbishop on his entrance, expressing great joy at seeing him 
alive, as they had supposed him already slain. He ordered them 
to resume their office, saying, that otherwise he would again 
leave the church. Some of his followers began to fasten the 
doors behind him; but he charged them to leave them open, 
declaring that God’s house ought not to be made a fortress, but 
was sufficient for the protection of its own. He was now urged 


5 It is much in this manner that Benedict of Peterborough tells the story ; 
harmonizing, as far as possible, the reports of Grim and Roger, who speak only of 
the forcible measures and of the struggle, with that of Fitzstephen, which would 
lead us to suppose that the archbishop proceeded along the cloister sy 
with the greatest composure, “like a good shepherd, driving all his sheep before 
~ (S. T. C, i, 299.) | me 

ened, . lit, 14. 
a erhaps remember that there was an 


’ Grim; Roger. The reader may ‘ 
earlier inchaulnie at Northampton. That, too, is not related without varia- 


tions. 
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to make his escape, which he might easily have done, as night 
was coming on, and the church had many outlets and secret cor- 


d ners ; but this he firmly refused. 

fy The monks had hurried him up four of the steps which led 

. from the transept to the choir, when the knights entered with 

: drawn swords, crying out, ‘‘ Where is Thomas Becket, that 
traitor to the king and kingdom?” Receiving no answer, they 


again asked, ‘‘ Where is the archbishop?” He descended from 
: the step on which he was standing, and answered, “ Here am J, 
: no traitor to the king, but a priest of God ;” and he added, that 
a he was ready to die for the cause of his Redeemer. He then moved 
towards the north, and placed himself in front of a blank wall, 
i close to the opening of a small chapel, in which stood the altar of 
. St. Benedict. The knights required him to absolve the excom- 
i municated and suspended bishops. ‘‘ Never,” he replied, “ will I 
i absolve those who have not made satisfaction for their offences.” 
: He again declared himself ready to die, but desired that no inju 
i might be done to those about him. The knights then assaulted him, 
‘ trying to place him on the shoulders of Tracy, with the intention 
of removing him from the church. _ He threw off the first who laid 
a hand on his dress, and afterwards shook Tracy with such force 
| as to throw him down. The monks and clergy had all fled at the 
beginning of the struggle, with the exception of the biographer 
| Grim, and Robert of Merton, the archbishop’s confessor ; with 
i whose names Fitzstephen joins his own. Becket again provoked 
Fitzurse by reminding him of the fealty which he owed hin, and 
called him a pander*. The knight waved his sword over the 
archbishop’s head, exclaiming that he owed no fealty inconsistent 
with his duty to the king. 

The archbishop then bowed his head, and commended his 
cause to God, the blessed Virgin Mary, St. Denys’, and the 
patron saints of Canterbury. Fitzurse rushed on him, wounded 
him in the head, cutting off a part of his tonsured crown, and 
almost severed the right arm of Grim ', who had been with all his 
might holding Becket back, while they endeavoured to drag him 
—_: Grim, being thus disabled, took refuge at the nearest 
altar. 


* Words of this kind appear to have risen very readily to Becket’s lips on ocea- 
sions of violent excitement. We have already noted an instance, in the case of 
Earl Hamelin, at Northampton. (p. 75.) The provocation addressed to Fitzurse 
was, indeed, the immediate cause of the murder. 

* The special invocation of this saint was perhaps connected with the support 
which he had found from the French king. . 

' “Le porte-eroix Edward-Grim, le méme qui avait parlé avec tant de franchise 
apres la conférence de Clarendon.” Thierry, iii. 189, We have already (p. 69) 
noticed this attempt to enforce the Saxon theory. M. Thierry’s account of the 
murder is very incorrect ; and it has been closely followed by M. Michelet. 
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Fitzurse cried out to his companions, “ Strike! strike!” A 
second blow on the head was given by Tracy, and a third, from 
the same hand, brought the archbishop to his knees. As he 
fell, with his hands joined in prayer, exclaiming that he was 
ready to die for Christ and his Church, and commending his soul 
to God, Briton inflicted on him a fourth stroke, which cut off the 
remaining part of his tonsure, and lighted on the pavement with 
such force that the sword was broken’. Morville was employed 
in keeping off interference, and did not strike the archbishop. 
One Hugh Mauclere *, a subdeacon, who had accompanied the 
murderers, in a military dress, put his foot on the neck of the body, 
and with the point of his sword drew out the brains, and scattered 
them on the pavement, saying, ‘This traitor will never rise again ‘.” 

When their deed was completed, the murderers rushed out of 
the church, shouting out, “ For the king! for the king!” which 


3 - assigning the blows, we follow Dr. Giles. The original authors are not 
agreed. 

3 “An accursed man, Hugh of Horsea, known by the appellation of the Ill Clerk,” 
says Southey (Book of the Church, 143), apparently following Fuller. But it was 
evidently a surname. Benedict of Peterborough ascribes the act to the fourth 
knight (Morville), whom he also describes as the one whose sword was broken. 
(Quad. iii. 18.) Herbert says, that “ut dicebatur ” it was Robert de Broce. (ibid.) 
M. Thierry di 190) quotes from a note in Hearne’s edition of William of 
Newbury :— 

* Willelmus Maltret percussit cum pede sanctum 
Defunctum, dicens; Pereat nunc proditor ille, 
Qui regem regnumque suum turbavit, et omnes 
Angligenas adversus eum consurgere fecit.” 


The historian, however, appears to overrate the value of this as a confirmation of 
his Saxon theory. For (1) the incident most likely never occurred in the manner 


described. The most authentic writers do not mention any other insult offered to: 


the lifeless body, than that which we have related in the text; and this was pro- 
bably the foundation of the verses, in which the name of the actor, his act, and his 
words are all altered. (2) We are not aware of any insurrection, Saxon or other, 
which could have given occasion for such a speech, (3) Even if the versifier’s 
story were true, it would be absurd to lay any especial stress on the sense of the 
word Angliyenas—brought in, as it evidently is, for the sake of the metre. 

‘ The popular story represents the archbishop as having met his death at the 
altar. Some say, the high altar ; others, with a greater appearance of precision, 
that of St. Benedict. The fact, however, is as we have stated ; he died on the spot 
which is pointed out in Canterbury Cathedral, but there was no altar behind it. 
One was afterwards erected in that place in honour of him; but the altar of St. 
Benedict stood in the cathedral of those days, (which was burnt four years after,) 
not on the site of that later erection, but in a small chapel near the place. (See 
Willis’s Architectural Hist. of Canterbury Cathedral, pp. 41 and 140.) Ancient 
representations of the murder depict Becket as falling at the very foot of an altar; 
but this, as Professor Willis observes, “is only introduced to heighten the sacri- 
lege.” There are in the old writers general expressions, which countenance the 
common story ; but they are corrected by the more particular statements, Thus 
Dieeto has “ coram altari,’ and afterwards, “a dextris altaris Sti, Benedicti.” 
Fitzstephen’s “secus altare” is not quite fairly rendered in Mr, Froude’s volume, 


 lefore the altar.” (p, 557.) 
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appears to have been the cry raised on a battle-field after a 
victory’. They hastily searched the palace for money and 
papers, and carried off as much spoil as they could. A multitude 
of people flocked in to the cathedral, and gathered around the 
baby; kissing the hands and feet, smearing their eyes with the ! 
blood, dipping their garments in it, and each endeavouring to 

secure some relic of the saint. 


‘ His pall and outer pelisse,” says Benedict*, “ were, with a some- 
what inconsiderate piety, bestowed on the poor for the good of his 
soul; and happy would their receivers have been, had they not forth- 
with sold them, preferring the little money which they fetched.” 


After a time the monks turned out the crowd, shut the doors 
of the cathedral, and placed the body of the archbishop in front | 
of the high altar; and they spent the night in watching around | 
it with sorrow and anxiety. Then it was, according to Fitz- | 
stephen, that the confessor, Robert of Merton, thrust his hand 
into the bosom, and drew out the shirt of hair, which had been 


worn in secref; and the monks lifted up their voices in admi- 
ration of this proof of a sanctity beyond what they had sus- 
pected. 

\ 


In the morning an armed force appeared in the neighbourhood 
of the city; and Robert de Broce, in the name of his brother 
Ranulph, threatened that the body should be exposed to indig- 
nities unless it were buried forthwith, and without ceremony. 
The monks in haste proceeded to the funeral rites. They either 
washed the corpse, or, (for here again the accounts disagree,) 
they did not wash it,—thinking no aes cleansing than that of 
its own blood necessary for a body which had so long been 
purified by fasting and discipline; and in preparing it for interment 
they discovered fresh evidences of holiness; for not only was the 
shirt of hair, but the drawers also—a mortification without 
example among English saints’; and these garments were filled 
with countless vermin, “‘so that any one,” says Grim‘, “ would 
think that the martyrdom of the receding day was less grievous 
than that which these small enemies continually inflicted.” And 
thus, on the day after his murder, the body of Archbishop 
Thomas was buried by the Abbot of Boxley, in the crypt of the 
cathedral. 

It is not for us to relate at length the sequel of the history ; 


5 Bened. in Quadr. iii. 18. 

® Quad. iii. 21. 
— antea apud nostrates fuerat inauditum.”—Joh. Sarisb., in S. T. C. 
lL. e . 

* S. T. C. i, 82, The words have already been quoted, p. 53. 
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—the miracles wrought by the saint; his canonization; the 
wretched end of his murderers (in which the fabulous element 
appears pretty strongly); the penance of King Henry; the 
renown acquired by St. Thomas; the immense resort of pilgrims 
to the place of his martyrdom ; the magnificence expended on his 
tomb’; the honours pe to him for three centuries and a half, 
until in the reign of Henry VIII. his shrine was demolished, his 
ashes scattered to the winds, his name erased from the service- 
books, and his memory declared infamous, as that of a traitor to 
the kingdom. Neither shall we detail the course of opinion as to 
his merits since that period ;—the often grievously unjust and 
exaggerated censures of Protestants ; the generally half-hearted 
and qualified apologies of Romanists,—until in our own days a 
re-action, begun in a just desire to discriminate between the 
deserved and the undeserved portions of his evil repute, has been 
carried out by paradox, affectation, and idle sentimentalism. 

We could, indeed, wish, and we have all along intended, to 
express with some fulness our opinion as to the character and 
merits of Becket ; but we must now be content with having in- 
dicated it in the course of our narrative, which has run out to an 
unexpected length. If the reader should consider us mistaken, 
we trust that he will not blame us as unfair. 


* For a description of this, when his honours were at their height, see Erasmus, 
“ Peregrinatio Religionis ergo.” (Opp. Lugd. Bat. 1703, vol. i. 783—786.) 
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Art. V.—The Supremacy Question, or Justice to the Church of 


England. An Appeal to British Justice for the removal of the 
Difficulties which at present impede the proper Exercise of the 
Royal Supremacy and the necessary work of Church Reform, &e. 
By the Reo. G. i. Brser, LL.D. London: Rivingtons. 


Tuat the connexion of Church and State gives rise to many em- 
barrassing questions, and that it is liable to the incidental evils of 
encroachments and usurpations on the one part or the other, is 
undoubtedly true; and yet it is no such easy matter to put an end 
to this alliance, as some worthy men imagine it to be. Even sup- 
posing the total separation of Church and State to be a desirable 
event for the Church, and to be actually wished by the Church, 
it does not by any means follow that the other party interested 
should take the same view; and yet, without the concurrence of 
the State, a separation would perhaps lead to evils more serious 
than any which arise from the present arrangements. It is not 
impossible certainly that the clergy, if supported by the great 
body of the laity, might be able to refuse all interference, on the 
part of the State, in the organization of the Church, as a spi- 
ritual body. It might be very possible to resume the election of 
bishops ; to hold synods, and enact ecclesiastical laws, without par- 
liamentary or royal sanction or confirmation ; to erect new sees ; 
to effect reforms in ecclesiastical discipline, and to resume the prac- 
tice of putting to penance notorious offenders. If the prelates, 
clergy, and people, were prepared to do this, without regarding 
the pains and penalties which they might incur as a consequence, 
they might undoubtedly succeed in a great measure, if not wholly, 
in establishing the independence of the Church. But the question 
is, whether the Church would not lose more than she gained in 
such a process? The temporalities would, we apprehend, be lost 
altogether, and with them the means of supporting the clergy in 
the rural parishes of England. But putting aside the considera- 
tion of the evils which might result from such a conflict, it would 
seem that, humanly speaking, there is little probability of its oc- 
currence ; for, clearly as some men may discern the evils which 
arise in connexion with the present system, the clergy and laity 
of the Church do not generally concur in their views. On the 
contrary, the great mass of the community are persuaded, we 
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believe, that the relations of Church and State do not very ur- 
gently require re-adjustment ; and, under these circumstances, 
nothing but a very gross practical violation of the rights, or the 
discipline or doctrine of the Church, would combine a sufficient 
number of churchmen, in opposition to the plans of Government 
or of Parliament, to render such an opposition a means of esta- 
blishing the independence of the Church, Suppose any measure 
introduced by Government, which would so far obviously affect 
the interests of religion as to combine the Church generally in 
opposition to it, and to furnish a basis, on which it would be pos- 
sible to influence the great mass of clergy and laity, and carry 
them on to the assertion of a complete independence, there can- 
not be, we think, any reasonable doubt that the Government 
would immediately retire from the contest ; and thus those who 
might wish to carry it on would be left without pretext for its 
continuance, and would be immediately deserted by the great 
mass of their adherents. 

As to getting up any system of opposition to the present re- 
lations of Church and State, we should look on the attempt as 
entirely without prospect of success, unless the public mind 
should become most widely different from what it now is. The 
only issue of such an attempt would be the formation of some 
insignificant sect of Nonjurors, probably without the support of 
any bishop. 

While, however, we look on all attempts to dissolve the present 
connexion of Church and State in England as merely chimerical, 
we are far from regretting the occasional expression of very strong 
feelings and principles on the subject. No one, who looks on the 
present state of things as a churchman ought to do, can help 
feeling very deeply the practical evils which religion is suffering. 
When mere politicians—men without religious or moral prin- 
ciple of any kind, or even men of unsound principles—are invested 
with the great control which the ministers of the crown are now 
enabled to exercise over the Church in many ways, more espe- 
cially in the appointment of its bishops and clerg , it is impos- 
sible that great practical evils should not ensue. There is a pos- 
sibility that the offices of the Church may be filled by persons of 
unsound doctrine; but there is every probability that they will 
be disposed of as so many pieces of patronage, available for the 
promotion of ‘political or merely secular interests, and without 
any regard whatever to the promotion of the cause of religion. 
And yet, on the right appoimtment of the bishops and clergy, 
every thing depends. An indolent, time-serving, or worldly 
hierarchy, and a secular priesthood, intent on maintaiming its 
position in society, would extinguish any Church, even if it were 


VOL. VI.—NO. XIL—DEC. 1846. Ff 
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in the free exercise of its synodical action, and otherwise at liberty 
to act for itself: and, on the other hand, a devoted and aposto- 
lical priesthood and episcopacy will accomplish the ends of its 
mission, in spite of every difficulty that may be placed in its way. 
Administrative abuses in the system of patronage are liable con- 
tinually to occur, unless public opinion is brought to bear on those 
who are entrusted with it. And, therefore, we confess, that, 
while we do not see our way quite as clearly as some people do, 
to improvements in the theoretical and established economy of 
the Church, we rejoice when the conduct of officials is made the 
subject of searching investigation, and held up to public view; 
nor do we regret to see even the imagined or real defects in the 
legal theory of the Church fully discussed and pointed out ; be- 
cause, if there be any faults in the actual working of the system, 
attacks upon the system itself are likely to improve its adminis- 
tration, and to diminish the amount of abuse and corruption. 

The relations of Church and State furnish, confessedly, some 
of the most difficult problems which the politician and the Chris- 
tian respectively have to solve. And yet arduous as may be the 
task of reconciling the action of these two powers, and impossible 
as it is to adjust them so as never under any circumstances to 
clash, or to create jealousies and dissatisfaction in any quarter, 
still it is not possible for a Government to remain altogether neu- 
tral, and indifferent to the presence of such an element in the 
social system as Christianity. It must either persecute or pro- 
tect ; be either hostile or favourable. Its own interests compel 
it either to strengthen its own influence by a friendly alliance 
with the Church, or to endeavour to make the Church a passive 
instrument in its own hands. The present state of every nation 
in Europe furnishes an exemplification of this. The United 
States of America, doubtless, acts on a different principle, and 
preserves a neutrality towards all forms of Christianity ; but this 
arises simply from the fact, that there is no one sect whose num- 
bers render it a matter of any importance to the State to enter 
into connexion with it. All communions are (relatively to the 
numbers of the population at large) insignificant. Any con- 
nexion of the State with one sect would draw down on it the 
hostility of the great mass of the population. In the United 
States, therefore, it is as impossible that the State should unite 
itself to the Church, as in England it is that the State should 
separate itself from the Church. A communion which includes 
seven-eighths of the population cannot be regarded with 1n- 
difference by the Government of the country: that Government 
ae afford to relinquish its power and influence over such a 
Chureh. 
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In the learned and thoughtful Essay which we have placed at 


the head of this article, the whole question of the connexion 
between Church and State is historically traced with ability and 
accuracy. Commencing with details of the temporal supremacy 
over the Church as exercised by Constantine the Great and his 
successors, it carries on the reader to the events which occurred 
in the reign of Henry VIII., the increase of the royal supremacy, 
and the suppression of synodical action by the State. The 
learned author is disposed to ascribe more of the evils of the 
existing system to the suppression of the Church’s independent 
action, than we can quite concur in attributing to that cause. 
At the same time, we should be doing him very _ injustice in 
leaving any impression that his views tend to the separation of 
Church or State, or to any infringement on the royal supremacy. 


To those who look for the severance of that connexion,” he says, 
“as for a great social improvement to be achieved, it may be far from 
useless to be reminded, that that connexion is coeval both with the 
Christianity and with the civilization of this land; that the proposed 
separation would strike at the root of a principle which through all the 
changes through which this country has passed, both by foreign inva- 
sion and by internal commotions, has ever been a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our social life; no experiment can be conceived more directly 
opposed to the whole of our past history, no experiment, therefore, if 
there be any continuity in the life of nations as well as of individuals, 
more hazardous to the national welfare.”—pp. 46, 47. 


Dr. Biber thus briefly sums up the inferences to which he has 
been led by a survey of the existing state of things. 


“This, then, is the sum of the difficulty: the Church must go to 
destruction unless her synodal action is restored, and made available 
for extensive reforms. The measures required cannot be submitted to 
the decision of parliament: the revival of the ancient convocation is 
both impracticable and objectionable: the episcopate is not in a situa- 
tion to act synodically : the crown is disqualified from exercising its 
supremacy.”—p, 112. 


The remedy for this state of things, proposed by the author, 
is the institution of a privy council for ecclesiastical pur OBES, 
immediately subject to the sovereign, but not to the political 
advisers of the crown. This privy council to consist entirely of 
communicant members of the Church. The crown, with its aid, is 
to organize the representative system of the Church, and to pre- 
pare measures of reform in combination with the bishops. Dr. 
Biber, strong in the justice of the case, has no doubt of the 
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consent of the legislature to the general principle on which such 
measures are to be founded. 


“This cannot, of course,” he says, “‘ be effected without the concur- 
rence both of the political ministry and of the parliament; but as far 
as this co-operation is either required or admissible, it extends no 
further than an act of common justice, which it is scarcely conceivable 
that a British ministry should hesitate to propose, or a British parlia- 
ment refuse to sanction. After the principles of religious toleration 
have been carried out so far, as not only to secure to religionists of 
every description the most perfect freedom in the organization and 
government of the bodies to which they respectively belong, but to 
admit them, however hostile to the Established Church and the ancient 
constitution in Church and State, to a participation in all the functions, 
legislative and administrative, of the body politic,—it would be a 
monstrous injustice to deny to the Church, which still constitutes the 
majority of the nation, the same freedom of organizing and governing 
herself according to her own principles . . . And, therefore, it may be 
confidently anticipated, that if the case be pleaded on the simple ground 
of its intrinsic justice, it will meet with consideration and with effectual 
support.” —pp. 113, 114. 


We regret that we cannot entertain the same expectations as 
to the cogeney of arguments of this kind when addressed to 
statesmen in the present day. If the Church herself could agree 
in putting forward such views, we should think there might be 
more prospect of success. But is it not probable, that if the 
Church is without synodical action, the State is not to be held 
responsible altogether for the deficiency? What has prevented, 
and what still continues to prevent, the deliberations of convoca- 
tion, except the disinclination of the heads of the Church and 
many of the clergy? ‘There never has been any combined ex- 
pression of opinion in the Chureh, on a large scale, in favour 
of reviving convocation. In this ease it really seems that the 
Church herself must bear the responsibility in a great degree. 
She has never asked for convocation. There has been no 
unanimity on the subject. So again, in regard to the great 
ecclesiastical question of the day—we mean, an increase in the 
episcopate—there can be, we think, no reasonable doubt, that 
it the Church were unanimous in seeking for this increase, it 
would be accomplished. Why is it that the Welsh Church has 
experienced such extreme difficulty in preserving its ancient 
bishoprics? Merely because one or more of the heads of the 
Knglish Church were not favourable to the preservation of the 
Welsh bishopric. This apparent want of unanimity in the 
Chureh seemed to render the destruction of the Welsh see 
inevitable. On the other hand, its preservation would have been 
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morally certain, if certain heads of the Church had concurred at 

once with the great majority of the prelates, and with the whole 
| body of the clergy. The present position of this question of the 
| Welsh sees is, however, such as to afford the strongest possible 
[ encouragement to persevere in calling for an increase in the 
episcopate generally. It is very satisfactory to remember, that 
the prelates have, for the most part, expressed themselves favour- 
able to the principle. In the last discussion on the subject of the 
Welsh sces, the Bishop of London remarked, that the decision 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission in 1835, against any increase in 
the episcopate, was arrived at under circumstances altogether 
different from those in which the Church now finds herself. When 
one of the most influential of the original ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners has thus openly relinquished the decision of the commis- 
sion, it cannot but materially weaken the authority of that deci- 
sion. We believe that almost all the bishops, whatever may be 
their political views, have concurred in the opinion that an in- 
crease in the number of bishops is necessary. In that opinion 
they are supported by the sentiments of the whole body of the 
clergy, and of great numbers of the laity. All that is requisite 
now to accomplish this great work, is to obtain parliamentary 
advocates of the measure, and to support them well by petitions 
from the clergy and laity in all parts of the country. Let Parlia- 
ment and the Government only be satisfied that it is really the 
wish of the Church to obtain an increase in the episcopate on a 
large scale, and it will be done. We are not apprehensive of any 
failure, even if one or two of the heads of the Church should 
oppose themselves to the proposal, as they have done in the case 
of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph. However much such a 
difference of opinion might be regretted, there can be little fear, 
we think, that a Government which had become aware of the 
fact, that the Church in general was desirous of a particular mea- 
sure which would not impair the influence or patronage of the 
crown, and the concession of which might render a ministry 
popular with the Church, would be very likely to adopt any such 
measure. 

Now in the question of an increase in the episcopate, there is 
really nothing chimerical, nothing which interferes with any re- 
ceived principles. What has been done before may be done 
again. ‘There is no reason why Queen Victoria should not esta- 
blish new bishoprics, as Henry VIII. did, and Charles II. pro- 
mised to do. There is nothing more of a revolutionary character 
in such a measure than in the division of extensive parishes. The 
colonial bishoprics are divided without any scruple when they are 
found to be too large for the superintendence of one bishop ; and 
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if it be right to divide sees in the colonies where the clergy and 
churches are comparatively few in number, and where the bishops 
have no parliamentary duties to take them away from their 
dioceses, it must be at least as right to divide English dioceses 
where the multitudes of clergy and laity are so great that a bishop 
cannot possibly discharge his duties, and where those duties are 
year by year becoming more onerous. 
The increase of the episcopate is one of the principal objects 
which the author of the interesting pamphlet before us contem- 
lates, as results of the proposed alteration in the present re- 
hetienn of Church and State. His argument in behalf of that 


measure is as follows: 


“Touching the other measure of Church reform before alluded to, 
the increase of the episcopate, its necessity may easily be demon- 
strated. Inevitable as is the mention of King Henry VIII., whenever 
the reformation is in question, it is not often that he is referred to in 
the way of a pattern to be imitated ; yet in regard to this matter his 
example fairly puts to shame all that has been done since. For at a 
time when the population of England and Wales amounted scarcely to 
four millions and a half, Henry VIII. considered the number of bishop- 
rics, which then was twenty-two, insufficient; accordingly he added 
five to the number, and a further increase, to the number of twenty 
altogether, was contemplated by him. Upon an average calculation, 
therefore, it appears that Henry VIII. considered the charge of 200,000 
souls much too heavy for one bishop, and would have reduced it to 
about one-half; he actually did reduce it to from 160,000 to 170,000. 
By the census of 1841 it appears that the population of England and 
Wales then amounted to 16,035,804; that is, nearly four times the 
population of the time of Queen Elizabeth, when the census alluded to 
was taken: and yet the episcopate has not since been increased by a 
single member. When the erection of the new see of Ripon became a 
matter of urgent necessity, it was accomplished by the sacrifice of the 
see of Bristol: the second city of the kingdom was deprived of its 
chief pastor, and that although its population considerably exceeds ' 
what was considered by King Henry VIII. as the largest number of 
souls that might be put under the charge of one bishop. The average 
number of souls at present committed to the oversight of one bishop is 
nearly 600,000; and as there are several dioceses in which the number 
is not nearly so large, there are others in which it greatly exceeds 
that average; the population of some being above 2,000,000, or ten times 
the number of souls which Henry VIII. thought so excessive, that he 
contemplated doubling the episcopate. In order to bring the amount 


' The city of Bristol, and the parishes of Clifton and Bedminster, which adjoin 
it, contained, in 1841, 146,640 inhabitants, for whose spiritual wants there are at 
this time 36 churches, with 46 clergymen. 

* There are cases where one town or parish, or two adjoining parishes, are 
more than sufficient for the charge of one bishop, according to the calculation of 
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of episcopal responsibility within the limits to which Henry VIII. 
actually reduced it, the number of bishops ought to be ninety-six instead 
of twenty-seven; and in order to bring it within the limits which he 
contemplated, 160 would be required. 

“ And what is the ground upon which so glaring a neglect of so 
evident a duty, as that of increasing the episcopate in proportion to the 
population, is defended ?”—pp. 121—123. 


There are, we believe, few, if any, avowed opponents of an in- 
crease in the episcopate. The real opponents of the measure, if 
there be such, have hitherto not ventured openly and directly to 
express their dissent from the general opinion of the Church. 
Whenever the question has been brought forward, as in the case 
of the sees of Bangor and St. Asaph, and the proposed see at 
Manchester, it has been got rid of, by pretending that so im- 
portant a question ought not to be introduced indirectly, but 
should be made the matter of a substantive measure ; when the 
substantive measure was introduced by Mr. Frewen (to whom the 
thanks of the Church are eminently due for his laudable, though 
somewhat defective effort), it was again got rid of by Sir Robert 
Peel and his friends on points of detail, and was treated as a sub- 
ject of ridicule, not of grave discussion. We trust that Mr. 
Frewen will not be prevented by any taunts from bringing forward 
his measure again and again, in such a shape that it may receive 
the support of Churchmen generally. Certain provisions were in- 
troduced in his proposed bill, which could not, of course, have 
met the concurrence of the Church. We allude to the clause for 
putting an end to the election of oe by the deans and 
chapters, and more especially to that which would empower the 
crown to remove bishops from their sees at pleasure. This latter 
clause could never for a moment be tolerated: nor has it any 
thing whatever to do with the question of increasing the episco- 
pate. We are very far from wishing that the bishops should not 
be held responsible for the discharge of these duties ; they ought, 
on all sound views of their office, to be quite as much subject to 
ecclesiastical penalties as any others of the clergy, when they are 
guilty of offences, and irregularities, and gross neglect of duties. 
But to render the crown, or the ministry of the day, the judge of 
the episcopate, would only increase the influence of the ministry 
(already too great) over the prelacy, and would deprive the ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical tribunals of the authority which they have 
always exercised from the very earliest ages of the Church. If 
Mr. Frewen, or some other friend of the Church, would introduce 


Henry VIII. ; e.g. Almondbury and Huddersfield, pop. 109,578 ; Walton-on-the- 
Hill and Liverpool, pop. 155,744; Ashton and Birmingham, pop. 225,641 ; Bristol 


and Leeds, pop. 267,782; and Manchester, pop. 461,277. 
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a measure free from such details, which are at once superfluous 
and obnoxious to the Church, we think that it would afford an 
opportunity for the expression of public opinion on this most 
important subject, which could not fail of leading to salutary 
results. The great, we may say, the only danger in regard to it 
is, that public attention should not be directed to the point. Only 
Jet the national mind be fairly brought to bear on it, and the 
question will be carried. ‘The case is one of such evident and 
urgent necessity, that when it is once considered it must be 
provided for. The difficulties and objections which some people 
make to an increase in the episcopate, cannot stand before open 
discussion. They will be got over, if the country becomes satis- 
fied that there ought to be a greater number of bishops—that the 
Church is in a state of inefficiency for want of them. But we are 
perfectly satisfied, from the events that have passed before us in 
the last ten years, that if the measure is to be carried at all, it 
will not be by depending on any government, or any political 
party, or even on the heads of the Church to bring it forward. 
The heads of the Church evidently shrink from any such respon- 
sibility. Governments and political parties are indifferent ; and 
therefore, it depends on the friends of the Church generally to 
press forward the measure, and bring it under the consideration 
of the rulers of the Church and the State. Those rulers will, 
probably, not originate; but they will consider, and support what 
is in itself right, especially if it be urged on them by the voice of 
the Church at large. Let governments be convinced by the 
expression of public feeling, that the measure would be popular, 
and it would undoubtedly obtain their eventual support. 

The pamphlet before us thus deals with the objection to an 
increase in the episcopate founded on the want of funds. 


‘* The plea of that want in the wealthiest country of the world, making 
no small profession of religion, is a national disgrace, the shameless 
confession of a great national sin. But this, as has been already said, 
is an ¢vil which it is reasonable to expect will be remedied by the very 
fact of the Church being put upon an efficient footing, ‘ The labourer 
is worthy of his hire;’ and a master who refuses to increase the wages 
of his servants while he has reason to complain that his establishment 
is badly conducted, may after all not prove illiberal, if he finds that a 
spirit of order and activity has succeeded to sloth and confusion. It is 
not credible, that if an episcopate adequate to the wants of the population 
were provided, the towns and districts which require such a provision, 
some of which are the richest marts of our national commerce and 
industry, would not come forward with the means of supporting a chief 
pastor of the Church. Besides, there are means in existence which 
might be applied to this purpose. To say nothing of the surplus reve- 
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nues put under the management of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
there are in the different dioceses more than one hundred livings of the 
annual value of 1000/. and upwards, in public patronage: these might, 
as they fall vacant, be annexed to the modest bishoprics, which are all 
that is required for securing to the Church the spiritual benefits of the 
episcopate; and being so applied, they would, it is not difficult to 
believe, be bestowed quite as much for the interest of the individual 
parishes, and of the Church at large, as they are under the present 
system of disposing of those pieces of preferment.”—pp,. 123, 124, 


There are abundance of funds for an increase in the episcopate 
to any extent that could be desired. The episcopal lands and 
possessions furnish a natural and obvious resource. The in- 
creasing value of those possessions, and their management by the 
ecclesiastical commission, afford reasonable grounds for expecting 
aid from this source, while the tithe property in the possession of 
the crown, the wealthier benefices in public patronage, and even 
the existing incomes of some of the sees, all might be made to 
contribute very effectually, by degrees, to the support of addi- 
tional bishops. The difficulty founded on want of funds is plainly 
untenable. Let the subject be fairly and fully investigated by 
some competent tribunal, and if it shall be proved that means 
cannot be provided for any more bishops, then the advocates of 
the measure must either acquiesce, or provide the means. But 
it would be most unreasonable to decide, without investigation, 
that no incomes could be obtained. The rational course would 
seem to be, to examine, in the first place, what the wants of the 
Church really are, and then to look for the means of supplying 
them. If these wants arc never investigated, and if it be decided, 
without any discussion, that nothing can be done, it is pretty 
certain that nothing zill be done ; but it would be really in the 
highest degree criminal, to deal thus with the most sacred and 
solemn interests of the Church. How could such a mode of pro- 
ceeding operate on plans for Church building, or Church exten- 
sion? We turn to the reply of this pamphlet to another diffi- 
culty, which is sometimes raised by well-meaning persons. 


‘‘ The other objection turns upon the injury which the dignity of the 
existing episcopate is likely to suffer from the multiplication of the 
number of those invested with the episcopal office, and especially the 
danger to the seats of the bishops in the House of Peers, by an increase 
of the episcopate, which could not find admission there, and would 
establish the precedent of English bishops not being lords of parlia- 
ment. Unreasonable as the objection to an increase of the episcopal 
bench in the upper House of Parliament is, considering the increase 
that is constantly taking place in the temporal peerage, it 1s quite clear 
that after the alterations which have taken place in the political con- 
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stitution of the country, an increase of the spiritual peerage is not to be 
expected. The question, therefore, reduces itself to this, whether, to 
avoid the possible danger of losing the episcopal representation of the 
Church in the House of Lords, the Church is justified in incurring the 
certain loss, to an extent untold and unknown, of the spiritual blessing 
of the episcopate. And this surely no man will contend for, that looks 
with a single eye to the spiritual welfare of the Church, and the spiritual 
work which lies, at present in a great measure unperformed, before 


her.” —pp. 124, 125. 


With all the respect which is due to the motives and feelings 
of individuals who base objected on such grounds as these to an 
increase in the episcopate, surely it seems that they spring, after 
all, from a want of “eon on Divine Providence. If the Church 
does her duty spiritually,—if she looks, in the first place, to the 
promotion of the spiritual welfare of the souls entrusted to her 
care, she need not fear temporal dangers or evils ; or, if they do 
come, she will be amply repaid for enduring them. How ear- 
nestly do we wish that this simple view of the Church’s responsi- 
bilities could be taken,—that men of worth and of piety would 
judge and act for the Church in the same spirit of faith in which, 
we trust, they act for themselves. But why should these appre- 
hensions about seats in parliament still continue to haunt the 
minds of sensible mep? On what legal right do the parliament- 
ary seats of the bishops depend? On prescription. Would that 
title be invalidated by creating more bishops without seats? Or, 
again, would the argument from the fitness of retaining in parlia- 
ment some representatives of the Church, be in any way affected 
by creating some bishops without seats?) The apprehensions on 
this subject really seem to us to be amongst the most unfounded 
that we have ever met with. And for the objection on the score 
of “dignity ;” it is most lamentable to find any one in the pre- 
sent day urging such difficulties as these. It has been prophesied, 
that the Church of England “ will die of dignity ;” and if dignity 
of this kind, which consists merely in temporal state, and mm 
selectness, were really to be the characteristic of the episcopate, 
—if it held itself aloof in lordly state, depending on its outward 
grandeur and station for influence and position,—it would gra- 
dually die away ; because it would be essentially worldly, and 
would, in fact, cease to be Christian. It would lose the affections 
of all the more earnest and serious minds; and would pega 
the way, at no distant period, for its own overthrow. Alas! how 
much do men mistake the real nature and influence of the epis- 
copal office, when they imagine, that to bring the chief pastors of 
the Church into more close and cordial union with their clergy 
and people than is now possible, would do any thing but increase 
their sn and authority. 
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We extract the following just and striking remarks on this 
subject from the pamphlet before us :— 


“ Tf, instead of the present system, under which each bishop ordains 
at once a large number of men, who are sent out with licences in their 

ckets to serve in congregations to which they are often total stran- 

rs, the moderate size of the diocese made it possible for the bishop, 
in the first place, to make himself personally acquainted with the can- 
didates, who might be usefully employed for a season, during their 
preparation for holy orders, under the bishop’s eye ; and, after that, to 
ordain the ministers in the church, and in the presence of the congre- 
gation, where they are to serve; if, instead of sending ‘a mandate to 
induct,’ in the case of a minister already ordained being appointed to a 
new charge, the bishop were to come down in person to introduce the 
minister to his flock ; if this were done in all simplicity, without osten- 
tation or display of any kind, but with prayer and exhortation, in how 
much more profitable a manner would many a ministerial career be 
commenced, how much ignorance might be prevented or dispelled, how 
much cordial co-operation secured, instead of the opposition which in 
the present state of things a minister bas often to encounter before he 
has had time personally to know, or to become known to, his flock! 

“ Again, on the important subject of Confirmation, how different 
would be the condition of our Church, if a sufficiently numerous epis- 
copate rendered it possible for that holy rite to be ministered with all 
the solemnity it deserves! What a painful: sight is a confirmation 
now, in spite of the best efforts, both of the bishop and clergy, to make 
it what it ought to be! The body of the church crowded with young 
people, brought together from all parts of the country round,—the 
_ galleries filled, not with devout worshippers, but with spectators, as for 

a show; the candidates marshalled up by an apparitor, with paper cer- 
tificates in their hands, before the bishop, who is an entire stranger to 
them; kneeling for a few moments, feeling the touch of his hand pass 
over them in the process of wholesale confirmation; and then mar- 
shalled back again by the same apparitor to their pews, there to wait 
till scores upon scores have been so marshalled and confirmed ! 
Instead of which, if there were a sufficient number of bishops, con- 
firmations might be held annually or triennially in every church ; the 
young of each congregation might be called upon before their parents 
and friends, and before the whole congregation assembled, not for a 
show, but for a solemn act of worship, to render some account to the 
bishop of the instruction they had received; they might then be so- 
lemnly consecrated to Christ one by one, with all the decent tran- 
quillity prevailing in a devout congregation on an occasion so singularly 
touching, and be charged by the bishop to give proof hereafter of their 
conversation, and, by their diligent attention upon God's word, and 
upon his holy sacrament, of the reality of the profession they had now 
so publicly made before all their neighbours, their relations, and 
friends. And can it be doubted that such a confirmation would have 
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upon the minds of the parties confirmed, and upon the whole congrega- 
tion, a very different effect from that which can be reasonably expected 
from the present mode of administering that ordinance ?”—pp. 125 


—127. 


The author proceeds next to show the benefits which would 
arise in regard to the discipline of the Church from a multipliea- 
tion of bishops—a discipline not founded on mere canons and 
acts of Parliament, but on personal influence and example, per- 
suasion and friendly counsel. Most entirely do we feel with the 
writer that a discipline founded merely on authority, and sup- 
ported by penal enactments, is far less valuable and effective than 
one which is based on sympathy, and example, and persuasion. 
This is what is essential to the character of a truly Christian dis- 
cipline ; not merely Christian and apostolical in its outline and 
framework, but in its work and details. The Church requires 
pastors who are not merely in place and in name successors of the 
Apostles, but who are willing to do the work of Apostles; men 
who will spare no labour in ministering directly to the spiritual 
wants of the souls entrusted to their care ; men who will look on 
themselves as missionaries, distinguished in nothing from the 
clergy who minister along with them, except by the greater 
extent and variety of their labours, and by their humility. The 
Church requires bishops, who, looking simply and singly} to the 
performance of the spiritual duties of their calling, will disengage 
themselves as much as possible from all temporal affairs, that 
they may give themselves wholly to the work of the ministry. 
The tendency of the present state of things is to restrain the 
prelacy from their highest duties, and to absorb them in matters 
of inferior importance. Withdrawn from their dioceses for a 
considerable part of the year by attendance on parliament ; 
occupied in attendance on committees of the London societies 
and of public charities, which might be otherwise provided for ; 
engrossed by railroad committees in the House of Lords; by 
voluminous correspondence on the temporalities of the Church ; 
and on other topics which are burdensome only because of the 
small numbers of the hierarcehy—how, we ask, is it possible that 
the prelacy can devote much time to the higher and more essen- 
tial parts of their duties? An overburdened prelacy cannot, for 
instance, exercise that practical influence and control over the 
education of the young, which is desirable and even essential to 
the proper working of Church education. 

It would be in vain, at present, to expect that bishops should 
visit and inspect the schools throughout their dioceses ; encourag- 
ing the deserving, and stimulating the indolent. It would be in 
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vain to expect from them parochial visitations, personal examina- 
tion of the state of churches and parsonages, administration of 
the holy sacrament to the people, preaching the Word of God, 
examination of the spiritual and moral state of the laity, personal 
and frequent intercourse with the clergy. All this is out of the 
question now. The episcopate has become little more than a 
jurisdiction, a tribunal, an office for the administration of tem- 
poralities and funds ; its pastoral and ministerial character as an 
order in the Church has been, in a great measure, overlaid. 
Under existing circumstances, a bishop is, immediately on his 
appointment, obliged to become non-resident for the purpose of 
acting as chaplain to the House of Lords; an office which is con- 
fided to the junior bishop. The effect of this regulation is, to 
remove the prelate from his diocese precisely at the moment 
when it is most essential for him to devote himself to its care. It 
may fairly be supposed, that after a bishop has been for several 
years resident in his diocese, and has arranged its administration, 
he may without very great inconvenience leave it for a time; but 
to call him away from his diocese at the moment when he ought 
to be busied in becoming personally acquainted with the whole of 
it, and in forming his arrangements for its government, seems to 
be an arrangement altogether at variance with reason and justice. 
Surely the House of Lords would, if this matter were rightly re- 
presented, make some other arrangement, so as to relieve newly 
appointed bishops from a duty which must be felt as a most heavy 
burden by every conscientious and devoted prelate. 

In taking our leave of the pamphlet from which we have 
derived so much materials for thought, we beg to thank the 
author for his well-timed and most interesting publication. Dis- 
cussions such as those which he has so ably treated, cannot fail 
to be eminently serviceable to the Church. 
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The Arts in Portugal. 


Art. VI.—Les Arts en Portugal. Lettres adressées a la Société 
Artistique and Scientifique de Berlin, et accompagnées de docu- 
mens, par le Comte A. Raczynskt. Paris; Jules Renouard. 


Ir is not often in these days that an author is fortunate enough to 
treat on a subject wholly, or in great measure, new to the reading 
public: such, however, is the case with the writer indicated 
above. We may possibly be displaying our own ignorance ; we 
will, nevertheless, hazard the assertion of our belief, that even in 
these sight-seeing days, and in spite of the small pursy-looking 
“ Treasuries of Universal Knowledge,” teeming apparently to 
repletion with something about every thing (shall we add, and 
not much about any thing?), nineteen out of twenty, even of 
better informed persons, are profoundly ignorant of the fact, that 
the fine arts have made any notable progress in Portugal. Eng- 
lishmen have, indeed, been too much engaged in that country 
during the last half-century, not to have made observation of a 
venerable cathedral here, or a fine painting there. But that 
Portugal can boast her ‘schools’ (we allude more particularly to 
painting) — this, we believe, but few persons have dreamt of. 
And yet so it is; nor do we know why this need be matter of 
surprise to us: for it is very observable, whether in the history 
of individuals or of nations, that successful efforts of mind and 
enterprise in one direction have generally been attended with suc- 
cess in other directions. Raphael, so great in painting, was not 
contemptible in architecture ; Michael Angelo, so gigantic in 
sculpture, was professor alike in architecture and painting ; and 
the immortal discoverer of the Binomial Theorem was no less 
eminent as a mechanic and a chemist, than as a mathematician. 
So in the ease of the nation before us: it isno great wonder, if a 
people, who can boast the names of a Dom Joam II., of a Bar- 
tholomeo Diaz, a De Gama and Cabral, be also able to range 
beside them those of Garcia de Rezende, Alvaro di Pietro, Vasco, 
Gonzales, Bento Coclho, and a host of others. To quote from 
the ‘“mélanges” of the first-named painter, as we find it cited 
at p. 86. 
‘Nous avons vu le grand Michel, 

Albert et Raphaél: 

Et en Portugal il y en a 

De si grands et de si naturels, 

Qu'ils atteignent presque a leur hauteur.” 


And yet we have in vain searched the Nouveau Dictionnaire 
Historique, as well as Pinkerton’s and Bryant's Dictionaries Y 
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Painters, for the name of any one of the artists of whom Por- 
tugal is so proud! At pp. 211 and the following of the work 
before us, we have notices of no fewer than thirty-seven painters, 
of whom eight flourished anterior to the reign of Emmanuel the 
Great, 7.¢. anterior to a.p. 1495, and the remainder between 
that and 1557. And these thirty-seven are by no means the whole 
number of those of whom Portugal can boast; for it could not 
be supposed (even in the absence of proof to the contrary) that 
a country, so fertile in those early times, would be barren in days 
when the rest of Kurope was most productive. ‘ J’ose affirmer 
(is our author’s remark) que jusqu’ici on n’a eu que des notions 
tres vagues sur la nature et sur le degré de lactivité artistique 
dont le Portugal, & toutes les époques, a été le thédtre.”—Of all 
epochs, however, that of the reign of Emmanuel was perhaps the 
most brilliant ; he gained for the fine arts on the banks of the 
Tagus, what the patronage of Leo X. effected on the shores of 
the Tiber. 

The form of the work before us is that of a series of letters 
addressed, after ‘a year and a half’s researches,” to the Société 
Artistique et Scientifique of Berlin, in accordance with their 
request. The letters of the Count himself are, for the most 
part, short ; indeed, many of them serve for little more than 
introductions to the papers which accompany them. These 
papers consist of long extracts from old authors (such as Francis 
of Holland), public documents, and communications from living 
Portuguese of acknowledged taste ; as the Vicomte de Juromenha, 
M. Francois de Sousa Loureiro, directeur de PAcadémie, and 
others: and these, therefore, form the chief value of the book, to 
those who are neither familiar with the pictures in question, nor 
upon the spot to compare them with the remarks of the Comte 
Raezynski. As he himself modestly observes—‘ Ces préludes 
scront probablement bien plus longs que le morceau principal, 
peut-Ctre scront-ils aussi plus intéressans, car je les recueille et 
je ne les fais point.” The first seventy-three pages are occupied 
by an extract from, we had almost written, a transeript of a work 
by Francis of Holland (who, in spite of his name, was born in Por- 
tugal; vide p. 444), written in 1571, and dedicated to John IIT.; 
who, like a good Catholic, submits in a poveneas all that he has 
written “A étre corrigé par la foi catholique et orthodoxe, selon 
le déeret du concile de Trente.” The Comte Raczynski professes 
to have had the most lively interest excited by this work ; an 
impression which he desires to transfer to his friends at Berlin. 
And yet, amusingly enough, he seems (in Letter III.) but little 
satisfied with him: ‘Il a fait tout un livre rempli de projets et 
de dessins d’architecture, tandis qu'il convient lui-méme qu'il n’a 
jamais fait de tableaux.” He is a prejudiced complainer :—“ Il 
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ne voit pas de peinture en Portugal; 4 len croire il n’en existe 
pas ; et cependant il fait luiméme mention de quatre peintres .. , 
{1 est bien Gtonnant, qu’étant lui-méme architecte il n’est pas 
trouvé loccasion de parler des monumens dont un si grand nom- 
bre ayaient déja été exéeutés dans son pays, et s’exécutaient 
encore sous ses yeux.” In his next letter the Count proceeds to 
refute him by extracts from Garcia de Rezende. 

The fifth letter introduces the reader to several pages of 
extracts from the Memoirs of Friar Luiz de Sousa, a writer of 
the early part of the 17th century, which bear upon certain 
pictures and other national works of art ; his writings are highly 
esteemed in Portugal, as expressing the opinions of a man of 
talent, a courtier, anda scholar. By the way, this same friar’s 
history involves a little romance, which we will relate for the 
amusement of our readers. He was (as we have stated) a courtier 
and of noble birth, and had married the widow of Dom Joao of 
Portugal, whom common report had slain at the disastrous battle 
of Aleaga-Kebir. De Sousa being absent from home one day, a 
pilgrim presented himself, and thus addressed the dona Magda- 


lena :— 


‘Je suis Portugais, et j'arrive de Jérusalem. Au moment de partir 
pour mon pays, je fus visite par un de mes compatriotes, qui me pria et 
me recommenda fortement de passer en ce lieu, et de vous dire (si vous 
étiez en vie) qu’ une personne qui se souvenait de vous, existait encore 
en ces lointaines contrées. Tel est le motif qui m’améne ici.’ 
‘‘ Frappée de ces paroles,” continues the narrative, ‘‘ ainsi qu’ on peut 
le croire sans peine, dona Magdalena s’enquit des traits de celui qui lui 
envoyait ce message. Tous les renseignemens s’accordaient parfaite- 
ment avec le souvenir qu’elle gardait de son premier mari, dom Joao 
de Portugal. Une épreuve leva tous les doutes sur le pélerin. Conduit 
dans une salle ot le portrait de dom Joao se trouvait parmi beaucoup 
d'autres, il le reconnut sans peine. I] prit ensuite congé de la dame et 
partit. Manuel de Sousa, de retour chez lui, non seulement il prit sur 
le champ la généreuse résolution de se s¢parer pour toujours de dona 
Magdalena, d’abandonner les vanités de ce monde et d’entrer dans 
l’ordre de Saint-Dominique, mais encore il y a décida sa femme... + + 
Sousa entra dans le couvent de Bemfica, le 8 Septembre, 1614. Dona 
M. de son cété entra dans le couvent de Saint-Sacrement. Depuis ce 
moment les époux ne se virent plus et vécurent saintement.’”—pp- 
83, 84. 


But to return. The friar’s Memoirs seem, in our author's 
eyes, to be more curious than useful; for while they do not 
mention a single fact capable of throwing light upon the history 
of the arts in Portugal, they “ forment un tableau précieux de 
esprit des couvens, au temps od ils ont été écrits.” ... - ‘The 
friar saw every thing through the medium of his vow. ‘“* Luiz de 
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Sousa veut absolument que les images soient nées d’un miracle 
ou qu’elles en aient fait.” 

One main object of the Count’s researches was the settlement 
of a disputed question. Of all the painters whom Portugal has 
produced, one appears to hold the chief place in the estimation of 
his countrymen. ‘To the brush of Vasco an almost innumerable 
collection of paintings have been attributed. Now, as on the 
one hand there have been no fewer than four artists of this 
name, and as on the other hand it is physically impossible 
that a tenth part of the pictures which vulgar tradition has 
assigned to the one Vasco, can be the handywork of a single 
artist, it was a matter of no small interest, even as it was a task 
of some difficulty, to distinguish which were the genuine works of 
the renowned master ; and conversely, to settle which of all the 
Mase was rightfully entitled to the appellation of ‘* Vasco the 
yreat.” 

The inquiry, so far as one can judge at this distance, appears 
to have been conducted with impartiality and skill; of the former 
position, indeed, we think no doubt can be entertained, when it is 
known that at the close of it, the author retracts several opinions 
which he had advanced at an earlier period and with smaller 
experience. We have not, of course, space to follow him 
step by step throughout his investigation ; which, together with 
the documents appended, occupies no fewer than 184 pages of his 
work. We must content ourselves with giving the result, with a 
brief outline of the process by which it was arrived at, and leave 
the reader to judge for himself. An antiquarian of the city of 
Vizeu, Manoel Botelho Ribeiro, who flourished at the junction of 
the 16th and 17th centuries, and whose testimony is therefore 
invaluable on such a point, has reported that one of the Vascos 
lived in the reign of John III. ‘The researches which M. Berardo 
(who appears to have already written upon this subject of national 
interest) instituted at the request of the Comte Raczynski, were 
crowned with unlooked-for success: in the archives of a church 
at Vizeu he discovered the baptismal register of one Vasco- 
Fernandez, son of Francois-Fernandcz, a painter, under date of 
September 18, 1552, which the reader will remember would cor- 
respond with the 83Ist year of the reign of John III. And 
further, this same Ribeiro declares that a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion, in the cathedral of Vizeu, is the work of Vasco the Great. 
This picture (writes our author) is one of great merit; and 
though (as he owns) he should have taken it to be of a somewhat 
earlier date than 1570 (nearly the earliest at which it is possible 
Vasco-Fernandez could have painted), yet the costume of the 
figures and architecture of the buildings accord well enough with 
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the style of the epoch alleged. In the sacristy hang four other 
paintings, evidently by the same hand; and if le Calvaire went 
far towards establishing the truth of Pereira’s S assertion, one of 
these others, /e Saint Pierre, was indeed decisive as to the identity 
of the artist of Vizeu with Vasco the Great. ‘ Je ne peux pas” 
are the Count’s words— 


‘Je ne peux pas vous dire quelle joie jai eprouvée, lorsque en entrant 
dans la sacristie j’ai appergu aussitot, en face de la porte, la superbe 
tableau de Saint Pierre. L’i impression était décisive; en un instant la 
question fut tranchée pour moi. Je dis pour moi, car je n’impose ma 
maniére de voir 4 personne.’’—p. 369. 


Vasco’s style inclines to that of Albert Durer and the old 
German school, notwithstanding the current that had lately set 
in towards Italy. With this remark we must finish our observa- 
tions upon that part of the work before us which relates to 
painting: the Count we apprehend to be a man of taste and 
experience ; though we feel bound to say, that in some of his 
remarks we think he rather confounds the Flemish and the Dutch 
schools. 

An inquiry into the state of the arts generally, must doubtless 
embrace several branches of art besides painting: accordingly 
we have letters dedicated to architecture, sculpture, and to what 
the Portuguese call azu/ejos, which seem to resemble, as nearly 
aS possible, the old blue and white Dutch tiles, of which we all 
have a vision, lining the ample sides of the old- fashioned chimney- 
corners, into which we snuggled in days of yore, In Portugal 
they find themselves employed in a much more exalted use, than 
that homely one to which our fathers applied them : 


“Tl y a peu d'églises, peu de maisons qui n’en renferment. Tantot 
ils encadrent les portes des édifices, tantét ils ornent les vestibules et 
les escaliers. Dans la plupart des maisons, méme dans les plus 
pauvres, les murs intérieurs en sont garnis jusqu’a la hauteur de trois 
pieds ou davantage. Il y a des maisons qui en sont recouvertes exte- 
rieurement depuis leur - jusqu’au toit.”—p. 427. 


The designs on them are in relief; and the character of these, 
together with the form of the azulajo, afford a elue to the date of 
the manufacture. ‘Those of the 17th and 18th centuries are con- 
sidered the finest. 

Of the sculpture of the Portuguese the Count 1s unable to 
speak highly, with the exception “of carving in wood. Arehi- 
tecture, how ever, has been more fortunate ; yet in regard to this 
there is one curious feature (if we understand our author right), 
that the largest buildings not only do not exhibit any regularity 
of construction, but remain, many of them, in an unfinished con- 
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dition. The palace at Mafra is a notable exception. The 
various buildings partake of the same characters of style as were 
common in the rest of Europe, during the 13th and 14th centu- 
ries. We do not know whether we be correct in the surmise, 
but we gather from a remark which the author records with 
approbation, that the buildings of that period present the eye 
with occasional glimpses of a later (perhaps we should say, of an 
earlier) style. The remark is touching the architecture of the 
time of Emmanuel, Cest la résistance du style gothique contre le 
style de Frangois 1°: in other words, there are indications of a 
struggle going on between the old pointed style which had issued 
from Germany, and the resumption of the ancient orders. If, 
however, he merely mean by this, to intimate that Portugal was 
slower than France to abandon the one, and revive the other, 
this is no more than was to be expected; for the cinque-cento 
tide-wave, which was first raised on the shores of Italy, however 
early it may have set towards the other countries of Europe, can 
only be said to have reached these in succession, as they lay 
further removed from the centre of motion. ‘Thus Spain did not 
feel it in its full force, till the time of Charles V.’s addition to the 
palace of the ancient kings of Grenada; and in England we were 
strangers to it till the 17th century. 

In his 14th letter the author enters into a discussion upon the 
masons’ marks to be found on the stones of the old buildings’, 
with the great variety of which he seems much struck ; and this 
leads to some remarks (chiefly from the pen of M. Falkenstein, 
of Dresden) upon the freemasonry of the middle ages, and the 
authorship of the beautiful convent of Batalha, which owes its 
origin (as is well known) to a vow made to the Blessed Virgin by 
John I., before the glorious battle of Aljubarrota, in 1385. It 
has been asserted by Murphy (who travelled in Portugal at the 
close of last century), that Batalha was commenced under the 
superintendence, if not upon the plans, of one Stephenson, an 
Englishman, invited to the Portuguese court by Philippa, 
daughter of John of Gaunt and queen of John I. of Portugal. ‘That 
this monarch did invite from distant countries the most celebrated 
architects and most skilful masons, we know on the authority of 
Luiz de Sousa; or, as we should rather have expressed it, he 
invoked the assistance of some of the great corporations of free- 
masons; corporations which, we know, had planted their lodges 
in, and enrolled among their members natives of, every European 
kingdom from England to Greece. Murphy professes, indeed, to 
have derived his information from the employés in the royal 


1 This discussion is accompanied by two pages of plates, 
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archives at Lisbon; but however proud we might be to have the 
name of an Englishman pete with a building so magnificent 
and unique, we must hesitate before adopting this opinion as 
matter of fact; for the present learned cardinal-patriarch of 
Lisbon has proved the want of exactness with which Murphy 
wrote, (see the extracts from his Mémoires Historiques, quoted in 
Appendix III. to Letter X.,) and we find no such name as that 
of Stephenson in the list of directors of the works at Batalha, 
given in L. de Sousa’s history. On the other hand, it is a curious 
fact that this superb convent bears so strong an analogy to our 
Minster, at York, that Comte Raczynski records his persuasion 
of their common origin. 


Que le plan de l’église de Batalha soit l’ceuvre d’un Portugais ou 
d’un Anglais, tant il y a que les deux édifices sont nés d’inspirations 
artistiques analogues, homogénes et contemporaines, le style des deux 
églises me parait identique.”—p. 336. 


But we must bring this notice to a close. The author pro- 
mises us a dictionary, and a résumé of the whole, containing such 
corrections or additions as subsequent information may seem to 
render necessary, accompanied by plates. We cannot, however, 
conclude without tendering our thanks to the Comte Raczynski 
(who is, we understand, the Prussian ambassador at the Court of 
Lisbon) for his very interesting work. We shall always be glad 
to welcome more from his pen ; especially while he acts up to his 


motto :—*‘ Chercher la vérité, rejeter les absurdités, et douter 
tout qu’on ne sait pas.” 





ERRATA IN NUMBER XI, 
PAGE 
48, note 3, for 10 read 46 
40, —— 2, add iii. 15—16 
58, line 25, for “may have acted as he did solely from an unwillingness to 
appoint” read acted as he did solely from an unwillingness 
* to appoint 


66, -—— 20, for a flamen, read an areh-flamen, and add reference, Ep. iii. 19 
71,— 1, for 5th read Gth 
110, —— 11, sor unavoidably read unaccountably 
lll, —— 7, for so long as A =a and B=a read so long as A=a’ and B=P' 
115,—— 3, for produce in money read produce or money 


— 8, for lower on C read lower than on C 
23, —— 27, for not unquestionably read most unquestionably 




















NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


ETC, 





]. Prynne’s Sermons. 2. Harvey’s Sermons. 3. Margoliouth’s Lectures. 4. The 
Retrospect—Hooper’s Translation. 5. Anthologia Davidica. 6. Dr. Moore on 
the Body in relation to the Mind, 7. Groves’ Pasilogia. 8. Gurney’s Charles I, 
9. Bickersteth on the Creed. 10. Tales of Female Heroism. 11. Trench’s 
Portrait of Charity. 12. Bishop of Barbados Charge. 13. Galloway on the 
Revelation. 14. Biber’s Sermons for Saints’ Days. 15. Napier’s Florentine 
History. 16. The Abbess of Shaftesbury. 17. Stories of the Crusades. 18. Rev. 
Tunstall Smith on the Sacraments. 19. Theodore, edited by Rev. W. Nevins. 
20, Festivals and Fasts explained. 21. Meditations by Gerhard — Heylin’s 
English Churech—Manual of Devotions. 22. Bohn’s Standard Library. 23, 
Reverence due to Holy Places, 24. Blackburn’s Hand-book round Jerusalem. 
25. Paley’s Manual of Gothic Architecture. 26. Songs of the Wilderness, by 











the Bishop of Montreal, 27. Miscellancous, 





1.—Sermons, preached at the Parish Church of St. Andrew, Clif 
ton. By Georce Runpie Prynne, B.A. London: Burns. 


We very much like these Sermons. They are published “ by 
request,” as the title-page informs us; ‘ with a view of forward- 
ing the erection of a new church in a poor mining district, in the 
county of Cornwall,” as the advertisement speaks. They are 
just what sermons should be—short, practical, sound, and earnest. 
The author loses no time in long-winded introductions, but goes 
straight to his point at once; and, though the writing is by no 
means offensively rugged, he is evidently more careful for the 
matter than the manner. We will present the reader with an 
example or two, selected almost at random. His third sermon 1s 
entitled “ The Magi, examples of Christian wisdom ;” and having 
pointed out their courage, perseverance, and promptitude, in fol- 
lowing the indications of God’s will, he says— 


“ Self, if not fought against, will soon convince us that the heaven- 
ward path is not so narrow or strait as it really is, and so will relax 
our energies, stifle our holy desires, chill our souls, and make us lax 
and languishing in an affair which demands all our ardour and zeal, 
We are not generally so easily checked when in pursuit of some worldly 
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good. We can easily then persuade ourselves to make sacrifices in 
order to its attainment. But when it is for the things invisible the 
struggle is to be made, we are apt to be easily frightened, and turned 
aside, and persuaded that the task is too hard for us. Such a state of 
mind cannot surely be that in which we would wish to die; and if not 
to die, then not to live, ‘ for in the midst of life we are in death.’. . . 
We must not take it for granted that all is right because all goes on 
easily and smoothly with us. The converse is nearer the truth, and 
we should rather fear that that way cannot be a safe one for us which 
requires no sacrifices or efforts, on our part, to enable us to persevere 
in it: ‘for strait is the gate, and narrow the way, which leadeth unto 
eternal life, and few there be that find it.’”’—pp. 39, 40. 


Of all the subjects treated of in Holy Scripture few are more 
awful than that of spiritual blindness; and none, we fear, to the 
signs of which in shbtdadlvén men in general are more blind. 
We extract with pleasure the following passage, bearing upon 
this subject, from Sermon XI. :— 


‘** Now, of all the sins of which a man is capable, none seems to run 
more directly contrary to salvation than that of wilful blindness. It 
excludes that divine light, without which we cannot advance a step in 
the way of salvation. If we reject this light, we have nothing to walk 
by. We throw a moral obstacle in the way of receiving any further 
graces. These God reserves only for those who profit by what He 
gives, and seek more... . . If, by wilful sin, we have changed the 
light that was in us into darkness, our case is, indeed, a desperate one ; 
for not only do we lose the light, but also all desire of it... . What I 
mean may be illustrated by the case of the blind man of Jericho. . . . 
Instead of saying, ‘ Lord, that I may receive my sight,’ we secretly 
pray that we may see nothing that will serve to trouble or disturb us. 
‘What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?’ might our Lord reply to 
the prayer of such. ‘ Wilt thou that I should save thee without grace ? 
that cannot be. Desirest thou grace without light? I have none such 
to bestow. Or, dost thou expect that I should overpower your will, 
and sanctify you, in spite of yourself? hat is contrary to the laws of 
my providence, and justice forbids my altering them.’ ” 


Should these sermons reach a second edition, we think their 
author would not do amiss to revise them in point of language, as 
here and there they bear marks of rather careless writing. Such 
as, for instance, “too puffed up,” for “too much puffed up.’ 
Again, in the last quoted passage, ‘dost thou expect that I should 
overpower your will, and sanctify you 2?” He spells the past par- 
ticiple of to “dim,” dimned ; weshould be glad to know, by what 
analogy! However, these are small matters; and it is only a 
pity that a blemish of any sort, however trifling, should be found 
in such excellent sermons. 
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11.—Discourses, preached in the Parish Church of St. Mary's, 
Truro. By the Rev. W. Woonvis Harvey, M.A. London: 


Rivingtons ; Burns. 


‘Tnx author of these Discourses tells us, in his preface, that— 


“They were written with the endeavour to make them specially 
suitable to the congregation before whom they were delivered; and, to 
this end, he always considered, in regard to every subject discoursed 
upon, what topics might be properly omitted,—what might be most 
usefully and appropriately chosen,—and in what manner most fitted to 
his audience his thoughts should be expressed.’’-—pp. vi. vii. 


We never were at Truro, and have no means, therefore, of 


knowing the temper, wants, and capabilities of the people there ; 
but, judging from this specimen of the dietary administered to 
them by their spiritual physician, as that “most fitted to his 
audience,” we should say that they must be suffering under con- 
siderable weakness of the digestive organs. They evidently can- 
not bear much “ strong meat ;” and we must do Mr. Harvey the 
justice to say, that he appears to have laboured most conscien- 
tiously, and with considerable success, in determining ‘‘ what to- 
pics might be properly omitted,”—and consequently (we suppose), 
under these circumstances, “* what might be most usefully chosen.” 
“ Line upon line; here a wir, and there a LITTLE,” 18 mani- 
festly his rule. For instance, the fourth Discourse is what he 
calls ‘“ Short practical Reflections on the circumstances and re- 
sults of the destruction of the Ancient World by the Flood.” 
The “reflections” are five in number, averaging three pages 
each ; and consist of an amplification—7. e. a dilution—of the 
sacred narrative, with a sprinkling of moral sentiments, rendered 
somewhat imposing by a plentiful supply of ‘notes of adinira- 
tion.” Let us not be mistaken. We find no false doctrine or 
heresy ; so far as doctrine goes, the author appears to be sound. 
We are not offended by any lax principles ; we do not complain 
of any thing inherently bad, but rather of (as it appears to us) 
the want of very much that is good. What little there is, having 
any pretensions to the hortatory and the practical, is so lamentably 
tame and wninterestingly put, that we much question whether it 
would catch the attention of any of the good folk at Truro. 
These Discourses are just of that common-place, sa/¢ deseription, 
that we make no doubt the preacher is a great favourite: his 
hearers, we should think, cannot complain that they ever have a 
single prejudice offended. 

The volume is published (we see) in order to assist “ towards 
the improvement of the church in which they were preached, and 
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of a small chapel belonging to his parish.” This being the ease, 
some of our readers may possibly think we haye been unneces- 
sarily severe upon them. We do not think so. We are weary of 
the heaps of common-place sermons under which our library-table 
is for ever groaning afresh. We cannot prevent men preaching 
trash, but if they wi// publish their trash, our duty to the public 
and themselyes constrains usto tell them that good intentions, even 
when backed by the regular announcement of the sermons having 
been “ written without the least intention of their publication,” 
can lay no just claim to exemption from ‘ the severity of criti- 
cism.” Had we thought this volume formed an exception to the 
general run of sermons in these days, we should have said less about 
them: but is this the case? [or our own parts, we avow our 
conviction, that the standard of preaching in our churches is below 
par. It is seldom that one hears a sermon which is not made up 
of the merest common-places ; and when one does stumble upon 
something better on the subject, it is nearly certain to be spoiled 
by the mode in which it is expressed. Preaching is not every 
thing, nor the chief part in the services of God’s temple; but it is 
nevertheless a great instrument in His hands for good: and we 
speak advisedly when we say, that there is a culpable neglect in 
regard of this part of ministerial duty, and ministerial education. 
No wonder that so many of our people wander from the dulness 
of the Church to the excitement of the conventicle ! 


111.—An Euposition of the Fifty-third Chapter of Isaiah, being a 
course of six Lectures delivered in Glasnevin church. By the 
Rev. Moses Marcoriourn, Lncumbent of Glasnevin. London : 
Hatchard. Dublin: W. Curry. 


We have not been able to bestow upon this volume the attention 
which it demands, and which is absolutely necessary, if we would 
critically investigate its merits. It is prefaced by an extract from 
a letter to the author, written by the late Bishop Lindsay, of 
Kildare, suggesting that ‘it would be unjust to withhold from 
the public at large” this series of sermons: and we have no doubt 
that the judgment of the deceased prelate will carry with it its 
due weight. 
The author is of opinion, 


‘That this chapter is to be at some future time a penitential hymn, 
which the Jewish people shall use with contrition of heart, soon after 
their national conversion to the truth as it is in Jesus ; mourning, as 
it were, over their long obstinate unbelief.”—p, 12. 


An opinion which has been hinted at by Bishop Horsley, in his 
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“ Biblical Criticism.” Not that by this view he would “ deprive 
this chapter of its prophetic import.” Indeed, his whole aim is 
to demonstrate its vital importance in this last point of view ; 
for which purpose he takes it verse by verse, and comments upon 
each expression critically, historically, polemically, and practiilly 
This translation differs from the authorized version, from Bishop 
Lowth’s, and, indeed, from all which have been heretofore pro- 
posed, in some respects: and while we cannot, with the hasty 
glance which alone we have been as yet able to give to it, 
perceive any thing manifestly wrong in his renderings, we are 
bound to acknowledge that some of them render intelligible what 
has hitherto been obscure. Thus, by way of example, his fifth 
lecture opens with the eighth verse, which, in the authorized 
version, runs as follows :— 


“‘TTe was taken from prison, and from judgment: 
And who shall declare his generation? 
For He was cut off out of the land of the living : 
Tor the transgression of my people was He stricken.” 


A passage which (as our author observes) “has embarrassed all 
commentators, philologists, and critics.” The reader may com- 
pare with it Mr. Margoliouth’s rendering :— 


‘Without restraint, and without sentence, was He taken away, 
And who can speak of his habitation ? 
But He was cut off from the land of the living, 
Because of the transgression of my people— 
Because of the stroke that should have been to them.” 


Perhaps the reader will thank us for transcribing here, in juxta- 
position with these two versions, that from the pen of Bishop 


Lowth :— 


‘By an oppressive judgment He was taken off; 
And his manner of life who would declare ? 
For He was cut off from the land of the living: 
For the transgression of my people He was smitten to death.” 


Of these it may be remarked, that the first is a literal transla- 
tion of the LX X:, and the last of the Vulgate. Bishop Lowth 
has a long note upon the second part of the first hemistich, in 
which he endeavours to explain it by a reference to the custom (as 
the Mishna alleges) of making proclamation, before any one 
accused of a capital crime, for any to come forward and declare 
what he knew of the prisoner's innocence ; which was not done in 
the case of Jesus. But we confess, that this has always appeared 
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to us a frigid explanation. With respect to the authorized ver- 
sion, Mr. M. justly remarks that the passage, 


‘‘ Even as it is quoted in the New Testament, (Acts viii. 33,) does by no 
means lead us to suppose that Jesus was in prison. He was, indeed, bound 
and placed under a guard, and was thus secured, but never incarcerated, 
as one would be inclined to conclude from the text, according to its pre- 
sent translation. Moreover, no judicial sentence ever passed upon 
Jesus. It was because of the excited and wicked populace demanding 
the death of Jesus, that Pilate impiously consented to it, and delivered 
Him to be crucified ; but not under any form of Jaw, which the follow- 
ing expression implies :— 


‘ He was taken from prison and from judgment.’ 


But read the text according to the literal translation, and we find at 
once a comment on it in the Gospel history of our Lord’s suffering. 
We shall now, therefore, simply proceed to expound our text, line by 
line, according to the original. 


‘Without restraint, and without sentence, was He taken away.’ 


Instead of preventing or restraining the Jews from carrying into effect 
their murderous purposes against our Lord, Pilate ‘delivered him to 
their will.’ Instead of pronouncing a formal sentence upon Him, the 
governor, occupying the judgment-seat, declares Him ‘a just man,’ 
and yet ‘delivers him to be crucified.’ ...... . Not only did the 
Gentile judge not interfere in using his authority to prevent such a 
wicked and unprecedented perpetration, but also his brethren after the 
flesh forsook Him and denied Him; no one uttered a syllable in his 
defence as soon as He was taken to the judgment-seat, which the 
Psalmist was instructed to describe—long ere the awful scene hap- 
pened—‘ My lovers and my friends stand aloof from my sore,’ &c. 
(Ps. xxxviiil. 11—13.) He was thus, as it were, an outlaw; He had 
no home, whose inmates, who would certainly be his relations, might 
interfere at all hazards, on such a desperate occasion, to prevent his 
being put to death without a proper investigation. But, 





‘ As for his dwelling-place, who can speak of it?’ 


The comment on this line you will find in Matt. viii, 20 :—‘ The foxes 
have holes,’ &e. The same word which is rendered in our text ‘ gene- 
ration, occurs in Isaiah xxxviii. 12, where it is rendered ‘age,’ as also 
in Ps. xlix. 19, where it is rendered ‘generation.’ But almost all phi- 
lologists have properly substituted, in the two last places, ‘ habitation.’ 
[ am at a loss to account why they did not substitute the same proper 
word in our text, especially as all acknowledge that it ‘is by no means 
easy to fix the right meaning’ of the text as it reads at present, 
namely : 
‘And who shall declare his generation ?’ 


Whilst the literal translation, which I have suggested, removes all diffi- 
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culties at once, and throws a great deal of light on the chapter before 
us.”—pp. 97—99. 


We had marked for transcription his observations upon the 
next hemistich ; but we have already exceeded our limits. Mr. 
Margoliouth, we gather from some passages here and there, is 
himself a son of Abraham after the flesh; and, whatever his 
critical powers may be, is evidently very familiar with the 
Hebrew tongue, and with the various arguments and objections 
of Jewish writers against Christianity. ‘There is an Appendix, 
which appears to contain much rabbinical information. How- 
ever, the investigation of the true value of the work, would imply 
a far longer and more minute examination than we have yet 
bestowed upon it. Still, we feel that we are quite safe in com- 
mending these lectures to the attentive perusal of all who are 
interested in this most wonderful prophecy. 


Iv.—1l. The Retrospect: being an inquiry into the fulfilment of 
prophecy during the last twenty years; and also how far the 
Church is thereby furnished with any good grounds for expecting 
the instant coming of the Lord. With a Chart. Vol. I. Lon- 


don: Painter. 


2. The Translation : or, The Changing of the Living Saints, and 
their deliverance from the judgments which are coming on the 
earth. By the Rev. Joun Hoover, Rector of Albury. London: 


Painter. 


Ir is, we believe, somewhere about twenty years ago, that 
Mr. Faber, not content with the interpretation of fulfilled pro- 
phecy, began to exercise his ingenuity in that which is yet to 
have its accomplishment. He turned prophet himself, and had 
the temerity to predict, that in a certain year, then at hand and 
now gone by, a given event would come to pass. The yous came, 
but not the event; so, in a succeeding work, Mr. Faber was 
compelled to confess that he had made some unaccountable 
blunder in casting his horoscope ; whether or not he uttered a 
fresh vaticination we really forget. The author of the Retro- 
spect appears to be emulous of distinction in the same line ; but, 
having Mr. Faber’s discomfiture before his eyes, deems it more 
prudent to prophesy without a name. He informs us at the out- 
set, that he addresses ‘* those, and those onl rs who profess to 
believe, or are disposed to admit” certain “leading points which 
it is considered” a controversy, which, in the author's opinion, 
has lately been waged among us, ‘left as established truths. 

Whether the reader is desirous of being included in the number 
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of these, and may, therefore, consider himself as one of the “ ad- 
dressed,” he will probably have no great difficulty in determining, 
when we inform him, that— 

1. Notwithstanding the unanswered arguments of Mr. Mait- 

land, and the still later volumes of Dr. Todd, the author of the 
Retrospect starts with the assumption that Daniel’s “ days” are 
years :— 
. 2. That the expiration of the 1260 days of Daniel, or the 
pouring out of the First Vial, synchronized (according to him) 
with the French Revolution, a.p. 1792; a period which “it is 
well known to all students of prophecy,” 1s to be reckoned “ from 
the dicts of Justinian, a.p. 532,” (the issuing of which edicts 
the author looks upon as the commencement of * the Papal ‘little 
horn’” !) :— 

3. That the commencement of the Seventh Vial is to take 
place in A.D. 1847, “ which synchronizes in all Scripture with 
the coming of the Lord, the resurrection of the dead saints, and 
the change of the living :”—and, 

4. That the pouring out of this Vial will continue for twenty 
years; during which, “ from a.p. 1847 to a.p. 1867, the various 
acts in the drama of the coming of the Lord shall take place.” 
So that 


‘Tn little more than twenty years from the present time, the final 
acts of judgment upon Christendom and the world will have passed, 
and all the kingdoms of this world have been brought into subjection to 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


This truly is bold; this is handsomely done! As old Dr. 
Kachard quaintly says, ‘‘ I hate all small ambiguous surmises, all 
quivering and mincing conjectures: give me the lusty and bold 
thinker, who, when he undertakes to prophesy, does it punctually.” 

The other work named at the beginning of this Notice is a 
pamphlet of fifty-six pages in length, in which Mr. Hooper 
attempts to soar likewise on the wings of unfulfilled prophecy. 
They prove, however, to him, no less than the former author, to 
be the wings of Icarus. 


v.—Anthologia Davidica ; or, a Metrical Translation of the whole 
Book of Psalms, selected from our published Versions, with 
alterations: being an Essay towards the compilation of a Na- 
tional Psalm Book. By Prussyrer Cicrestrensts. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons— 


Is a work, the object and the manner of whose execution 1s 
sufficiently indicated by the title-page. We confess we were not 
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prepared for the fact announced in the Preface, namely, that 
“from the era of the Reformation down to the present time, there 
have appeared no fewer than sixty-five versions of the whole 
Psalter ; and of translations of selected parts of it, from a single 
Psalm to a very considerable portion of the entire Book, it is 
hardly possible to ascertain the number.” It would be useless 
to give any extracts from a work like the present, as they could 
not do more than manifest the excellence of particular Psalms ; 
whereas the difficulty is not to find versions of individual Psalms 
of even very great merit, but to find a translation of the whole, 
of sufficient goodness throughout, by one and the same hand. 
We like what we have seen of the book. 


vi.— The Use of the Body in relation to the Mind. By Grorcr 
Moore, 4/.D. London: Longman. 


Dr. Georce Moore is already favourably known to the public 
by his previous works, and the present volume will fully maintain 
him in his high position. His aim is one of great importance, 
namely, to prove that the right use of the body is essential to 
the well-being of the mind. Dr. Moore shows that true wis- 
dom consists in identifying in one purpose our bodily and mental 
powers, and that to elevate one at the expense of the other, is 
but to depreciate the end for which we are created, and to lessen 
our powers of happiness both here and hereafter. In the words 
of the Preface, ‘the right use of the body involves the whole 
doctrine of human economy in regard both to sociality and self, 
not only in relation to time, but also to eternity.” Some minds 
are so formed, that the simple words of Scripture produce con- 
viction and faith; but there are others who yearn for evidence 
corroborative of revealed truth in the things of the material 
world—in the present social condition of man—or in the dis- 
coveries of science ; the former class cannot fail to derive pleasure 
from the present work, and the latter will also find much assist- 
ance to aid them to go on their way rejoicing. N othing, in our 
Opinion, tends more to elevate the soul to high aims and endea- 
vours than a due appreciation of the wonders of our corporeal 
existenee—an existence, which will be prolonged beyond the 
grave. Apart from the utility of the work before us, we are led 
on from page to page by interesting illustrations of the subject. 
As a good example of intellectual exaltation, in keeping with 
moral character, under the influence of a medicinal agent, the 
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author quotes the following case from Dr. O’Shaughnessy’s 
account of the effects of Indian hemp :— 


‘In a lad of excellent habits, ten drops of the tincture induced the 
most amusing effects. A shout of laughter ushered in the symptoms, 
and a transition state of cataleptic rigidity occurred for two or three 
minutes. He enacted the part of a rajah giving orders to his courtiers ; 
he could recognize none of his fellow-students or acquaintances, all to 
his mind seemed as altered as his own condition; he spoke of many 
years having passed since his student days, described his teachers and 
friends with a piquancy which a dramatist would envy ; detailed the 
adventures of an imaginary series of years, his travels, his attainment 
of wealth and power: he entered on discussions of religious, scientific, 
and political topics, with astonishing eloquence, and disclosed an extent 
of knowledge, reading, and a ready apposite wit which those who knew 
him best were altogether unprepared for. For three hours and upwards 
he maintained the character he at first assumed, and with a degree of 
ease and dignity perfectly becoming his high assumption.” 


And on the influence of exercise and air on the nervous system 
we find the following :— 


‘When the Honourable C. A. Murray had been living for some 
time entirely on buffalo beef among the Pawnee Indians, his body got 
into the true savage training, and in the excitement and liberty of the 
wilds he enjoyed the perfection of his animal nature. The kind of in- 
toxication arising from over-stimulating blood is well expressed by 
him: ‘I have never known,’ he says, ‘such excitement in any exercise 
as I have experienced from a solitary walk among the mountains; 
thoughts crowd upon thoughts, which I can neither control nor breathe 
in words ; I almost feel that I am a poet, but’ (as Byron beautifully ex- 
presses it) ‘I ** compress the god within me;”’ ‘ all the beloved dwellers 
in the secret cells of my memory walk by my side; I people the 
heights of the hills and the shades of the forest not only with those I 
have known, but with all my friends from fairy land; and in these 
illusions of my waking dream I forget time, fatigue, and distance, and 
sometimes lose my way.” 


The horrors of the Black-Hole of Calcutta, so well known to 
every one, lead the author to observe,— 


‘That there is great probability that the temper of an assembly is 
often vastly influenced by the state of the air which it breathes, and to 
talk of a moral atmosphere is not altogether a figure of speech. A 
physiologist may reasonably inquire whether the foul air of St. Stephen's 
have contributed to intensify the ill-feeling of parties, and by causing 
bad humours, have led to the enactment of bad laws.” 


We recommend the consideration of this passage to the re- 
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formers of Birmingham and Manchester. We think, too, that it 
would be no uninteresting matter for experiment on the part of the 
clergy, to ascertain in our churches the exact conditions of the 
atmosphere which induce certain tempers in the congregation. It 
would then be easy to construct a barometer, the indicator of which 
should point to the various states of posINc—ATTENTIVE— 
EXCITED, and so on; and it would doubtless often be a valuable 
guide if this could be suspended in the study during the previous 
composition of the sermon. 

But to pass to something of a more serious and tangible nature, 
to persons desirous of carrying out the instructions of the Church 
respecting fasting, the chapter on this subject will be found very 
useful. The following is a curious fact :— 


True religion enjoins abstinence only in connexion with meditation 
and prayer. ‘That fasting even when under the supposed authority of 
religion kindles the murderous passions in those who are not habituated 
to self-control, and the devotedness of holy motives, is largely ex- 
emplified by the information of those who have travelled in superstitious 
countries. Thus the author of EKothen, who though anonymous is 
evidently well informed, states that the fasts of the Greek Church pro- 
duce an ill effect upon the character of the people, for they are carried 
on to such an extent as to bring on febrile irritation with depression of 
spirits and a fierce desire for the perpetration of dark crimes. Hence 
the number of murders is greater during Lent than at any other time of 


the year.” 

The chapter on the stages of life is written in very beautiful 
language; and we cannot refrain from extracting the following 
passage, no less eloquent than true :— 


Christians, in this land of parishes, where is the proof that you deem 
children heirs of immortality and the special charge of the Church ? 
Remember that the soul of man and woman when left to the working 
of untaught nature must ripen into desolation and misery. And it is 
in early youth that your most strenuous efforts are most demanded, and 
most effectual. If the attention be not then duly employed on suitable 
objects, which the wise alone can present in their true shape and colour, 
the mind will fix itself upon the body, and either a morbid consciousness 
will spring up in the place of happier activity, or clse sensual propensi- 
ties will speedily entrance the captive and ignorant soul, and fling a 
spell over all its powers, not to be broken but by a miracle of divine 
interference to restore it from the ruin which the godly discipline of 
Christian institutes was intended to prevent,.”—p. 1238. 


The following also is well expressed — 


“The wisest and best productions of the human intellect have pro- 
ceeded from those who have lived through the bustling morning and 
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meridian periods of their day, and calmly sat down to think and instruct 
others in the meditative evening of life. Even when the brilliancy of 
reason’s sunset yields to the advancing gloom, there is an indescribable 
beauty haunting the old man still, if in youth and vigour his soul was 
conversant with truth ; and even when the chill of night is upon him, 
his eye seems to rest upon the glories for awhile departed, or he looks 
off into the stars, and reads in them his destiny with a gladness as quiet 
and as holy as their light. When our little day is folded up in shadows, 
the darkness must be deep indeed which does not reveal eternity by the 
rays of light which reach us from afar ;—but the soul that can rise above 
the clouds of the earth can always behold the infinity of heaven, and 
perhaps every. rightly taught man, before God takes him, ascends to a 
Pisgah of his own, from whence to look farewell to the wilderness he 
has passed in the leadings of Jehovah’s right hand,—and to catch a 
glimpse of the promised land lying in the everlasting orient before him.” 
—p. 131. 


In conclusion, we cannot do otherwise than recommend this 
volume for perusal. We do not perhaps agree with the author 
in every sentiment he has uttered, and we think his mode of 
expression is not always the clearest. The scientific man, how- 
ever, will be interested, and the young receive instruction and 
amusement. We see, with pleasure, that the author promises 
the public another volume of a more precisely practical character, 
concerning the discipline of the will. 


vit.—Pasilogia: an Essay towards the formation of a system of 
Universal Lanquage, both written and vocal ; with suggestions for 
ats dissemination throughout the world: including a succinct 
review of the principal systems of similar character heretofore 
published. By the Rev. Enywanrvd Groves. Dublin: McGlashan. 


We remember to have seen it reported not long since, that 
Mons. Guizot (we think it was M. Guizot) had propounded to 
the wise men of France his opinion, that an universal language 
would, one day, prevail throughout the world ; and, added he 
with truly national grandiloquence, that language will be French. 
Mr. Groves’ work, while he assents to the French minister's 
major, is at variance with his mizor. That an universal language 
will prevail, he believes—and so do we; and that the system 
which he offers to the world stands a fair chance of reaching that 
proud distinction, he thinks probable—so do not we. Mr. Groves 
book is well and clearly arranged, and a large portion of it is 
occupied in a review of the systems already proposed. “ The 
only portion of the Essay,” says he in his Advertisement, “for 
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which he claims the merit of originality, is that which treats of 
the system devised by himself ;” and we feel bound to record our 
deliberate conviction, that this is the least useful portion of his 


book. 
He tells us, that his proposed universal language 


‘Consists of a series of vocal sounds connected with a corresponding 
series of written characters ; each sound forming a monosyllable, and 
each character being capable of being delineated by a single act of the 
pen.’ —p. 88. 


And again, at p. 96 :— 


‘Every word should express one idea; or, if more than one, each 
should be totally distinct from the other.” 


We object to this, in limine. In the first place, Mr. Groves is 
attempting an impossibility ; he is attempting to construct pro- 
prio Marte, what, there is good reason to believe, was the gift of 
the Creator in the nucleus (Gen. ii. 19); and which—in each of 
the 2000 modifications of the original, which Balbi declares to 
exist in the world—has arrived at its present state by the force 
of circumstances, and by means of a slow progression. In the 
next place, we hold it to be ‘a true conclusion of experience,” 
(as Lord Bacon has it,) that mankind will not hazard an outlay, 
whether of money or of labour, except there be a reasonable 
prospect of corresponding advantage in return. Men must have 
a quid pro quo. Now we ask whether the advantage to be derived 
from the adoption of a language, whose fundamental principle is 
that which we have just quoted, is likely to be such as to repay 
men for the trouble of learning it, and for all the confusion 
which must for a while result from this unsettling of the consti- 
tuted customs and relationships of the world! Let any one 
analyze the process which takes place, under ordinary circum- 
stances, in the mind of the listener or the reader, as the case 
may be; and he will not fail to perceive, that neither in the one 
case nor in the other does the mind stop to examine each word, 
still less each letter ; nor generally does it wait for the entire 
sentence to be placed before it, ere it catches and comprehends 
the meaning; though the degree in which this takes place 
depends, doubtless, upon the position of words according to the 
genius of each particular language. We feel persuaded, that no 
system has a chance of succeeding as an universal language, 
which is based upon the principles enunciated by Mr. Groves. 
We are of opinion that any language, to ensure adoption, must, 
among other requisites, include this one: viz. that the characters 
employed shall express ideas and not words. Who, that is much 
VOL. VINO, XU.-—DEC, 1846, th 
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in the habit of writing, but has often wished for some means of 
expressing by two or three dashes of the pen that which, as 
things are, require such an expenditure of time and labour to 
commit to paper? Our present mode of communication must be 
felt to be cumbersome to the last degree ; unworthy of these days 
of invention: we require some means of bringing the operations 
of the mind and of the hand into closer correspondence. 

There are several other points to which we are unable to assent, 
in the plan before us; as for instance, the author lays it down at 


starting, that 


“The characters should be arbitrary; neither hieroglyphical nor 
emblematical.” 


Now we do not profess to understand the exact meaning which 
he intends to convey by so vague a term as Marosléghioa? does 
he lay any stress upon the first portion of the compound? or does 
he use it carelessly for symbolical? But taking for granted that 
he ineans the latter, we ask why the characters must not be sym- 
bolical? We believe that symbolical or pictorial characters 
would have a far better chance of commending themselves to the 
adoption of mankind; for the simple reason that they would be 
much more easily remembered, than a set of arbitrary lines and 
curves, which were destitute alike of all connexion with that which 
they were meant to express, and consequently of all reason why 
the adoption of one should be preferred to that of any others. 
Thus, we cannot well imagine a more herculean or hopeless task, 
than the committing to memory such a language as that which 
Mr. Groves proposes: a language, ‘the basis of whose written 
character is a straight line with a circular projection at one 
end ;” and the variations of meaning in which characters depend 
upon the roundness or pointedness of the head of each—or upon the 
exact position of the character in regard to a supposed “centre, 
so as to correspond with” one of ‘the eight principal points of 
the mariner’s compass.”—(p. 90.) Imagine a man stopping to 
take a mental odservation, to ascertain his bearings, before he can 
decipher the meaning of every half-dozen words! How much 
superior to this would be characters like the Chinese, which are 
nothing more in their present form, than “ running-hand” repre- 
sentations of the ancient symbols (such as e.g. an ear under a 
gate, to signify a listener); or even the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
(as an asp for royalty, or a jackall for a priest). 

But we must have done. We feel obliged to Mr. Groves for 
his attempt, although we are compelled in candour to find fault 
with it. He does not appear to us to have yet sufficiently studied 
his subject. His views are too unpractical and confined : and, as 
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one proof of this, he appears evidently to take the English lan- 
guage, certainly not constructed on the most philosophical prin- 
ciples, for his model, and to translate English into Pasiloge. 


viit.— King Charles the First ; a Dramatic Poem in five acts. By 
ARCHER Gurney. London: Pickering. 


We are of opinion that the author's purpose has been more 
felicitous than his execution. His purpose was to draw a parallel 
between the times of the first Charles and our own, and by the 
past to warn us of the future. It is 


“His ardent desire, on the one hand, to awaken the friends of the 
Church and State, and the protectors of the rights of labour, from their 
melancholy and long-continued lethargy; and, on the other, to yield 
some aid (however slight) to the enthronement in the hearts and souls 
of Englishmen of their murdered patriot king.”—p. xv. 


He isa most uncompromising Tory, and utters in no veiled 
and obscure language his opinion of the late premier. He pro- 
nounces King Charles I. ‘to have been one of the noblest of 
all mere human creatures that have breathed the air upon this 
earthly planet.” Falkland and Sidney Godolphin he surnames the 
“ Young England” of those days, ‘well-meaning, but semi- 
liberalizing, consorting with smooth Hampdens.” And of Hamp- 
den himself he avers, that he fully believes ‘that remarkable 
man to have been more supreme for vile and infamous cunning, 
veiled beneath the mask of excessive honesty and single-minded- 
ness, than any one of his factious contemporaries.” However 
much we may sympathize with the author in many of his feelings 
respecting men and measures, both of the present and the past, 
we cannot go along with him in al, e are assuredly no 
admirers of either Cromwell’s politics or character, especially 
after reading the memoirs of his contemporary Ludlow ; but we 
think, nevertheless, that the day is past for representing him 
quite as Mr. Gurney has painted him, In the second scene of 
the fifth act he visits the king in prison, and their interview ends 


thus: 


“ Kina CHartes. 
" I have no more to say. 


Thou call’st me tyrant ; I will think thee ¢rue. 
May the great judgment-day prove thee in error, 
And me not over-lenient! Fare thee well! 
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* CromwE xt [afler a long pause hesitatingly), 


“Farewell! ... Charles...1... [collecting himself ] 
Soul, arm thee! Even now 
Hell tempts thee only. —King! despair and perish! ” 


Having referred to Ludlow’s memoirs above, the reader per- 
haps will not be displeased if we extract a passage therefrom, 
which he will find it rather difficult to reconcile with the angelic 
character which it is becoming the fashion to endeavour to attach 
to the regicide Cromwell. It is to be found at p. 85 of the 4to 
edition of the memoirs, published in 1771; and we are not aware 
that it has been quoted by any of the modern writers upon the 
times to which it relates. 


“He [Sir John Barkley] gave him [the king] also a relation of what 
had formerly passed between himself and Cromwell, whom he met near 
Causum, when the head-quarters were at Reading, where Cromwell 
told him, that he had lately seen the tenderest sight that ever his eyes 
beheld, which was the interview between the king and his children ; 
that he wept plentifully at the remembrance thereof, that never man 
was so abused as he in his sinister opinion of the king, who, he thought, 
was the most upright and conscientious of his kingdom: that they of the 
independent party had infinite obligations to him, for not consenting to 
the propositions sent to him at Newcastle, which would have totally 
ruined them, and which his majesty’s interest seemed to invite him to; 
concluding with this wish, ‘that God would be pleased to look upon 
him according to the sincerity of his heart towards the king.’ ” 


There are in Mr. Gurney’s poem some good lines here and 
there ; but, on the whole, we are disappointed with the work. 
As a poem, it is very bald: the measure of the lines being often 
almost the only indication that we are reading verse and not 
prose. We would recommend the author to revise his work 
before a second edition appears. There is good in it in point of 
matter, but it should be wrought out differently ; and the verse 
must be polished: all the lines do not sean at present ; and in 
one page which we opened at random, out of twenty-one lines, no 
fewer than eleven were eked out by a monosyllabic ending. 


1x.—Catechetical Exercises on the Apostles’ Creed (chiefly from the 
exposition of Bishop Pearson). By the Rev. Knwanv Bicker- 
stetH, M,A., Curate of Holy Cross and St. Giles, Shrewsbury. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tuts is one of those proofs of the growiag zeal of our clergy, 
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which are now springing up on every side; and one of those 
attempts to teach the Church’s children in the Church's way, 
which we are always glad to hail. Mr. Bickersteth is already 
known to the public by a similar work upon the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and we think this, his second publication, an improve- 
ment upon the former. Drawing, as he does, from Bishop Pear- 
son, he could hardly go wrong. Still there was the difficulty to be 
overcome, of adapting that admirable work to the capacities of 
eatechumens ; and in this we think he has not been always quite 
as successful as could have been wished. Some few of his ques- 
tions, or rather the answers to them (which he prints at the foot of 
the page), strike us as not being altogether as plain as they might 
be. But to do this well, is the most difficult part of a teacher’s 
office : ‘a child may preach (as it has been said), but it must be 
a man to catechize.” Mr. 3B. will, no doubt, improve. In a 
work of this kind there was likewise room for ingenuity in lead- 
ing the minds of his auditory by easy steps from the subject 
ostensibly before them to its correlatives: and in this we feel 
pleasure in awarding to the author our praise. We may instance 
the way in which, under the head ‘“ Suffered,” he fortifies them 
against that difficulty, which will always propose itself to the 
mind, and which led in early days to the error of the Patri- 
passians. So, again, under the next head, he introduces the 
typical sacrifice of Isaac, and tells them that most curious (we 
might say, providential) rabbinical comment on Gen. xxi. 6 :— 
“ Abraham laid the wood upon Isaac his son, as @ man carries 
his cross on his shoulders.” We can conscientiously recommend 


this little brochure. 


x.— Tales of Female Heroism. London: Burns— 


Conrarns nineteen tales of various lengths, interest, and merits. 
The greater part of them are very good, and well adapted to the 
end in view; viz. ‘“ to show the fortitude and devotion of which 
women are capable, rather in a feminine and domestic aspect than 
a brilliant one; and to exhibit acts of courage and presence of 
mind in characters distinguished by their conscientious fulfilment 
of the quiet, unobtrusive duties of every-day life.” _ 

The Miller’s Maid may be instanced as a beautiful tale, and 
admirably told. The stories of Mrs. Jane Lane and Flora Mac- 
donald are, perhaps, rather too stale to have been included in the 
volume ; and we question whether that of Madame la Rocheja- 
quelin, beautiful as it is, be not an example of cheerfulness under 
suffering, involuntarily inflicted on her, rather than of female 
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heroism.” The compiler has been “tempted to subjoin Mrs. 
Hemans’s touching poem” on the subject of Gert Von der 
Wart ;” a temptation which, we think (like most other tempta- 
tions), he would have done better in resisting. It could (as he 
himself observes) ‘‘add nothing to the pathetic beauty of the 
wife’s original record,” were it ever so good; and we confess to 
thinking the poetry to be of an inferior stamp. We can, how- 
ever, on the whole, well recommend the volume, which will be 
found an acceptable little Christmas present. 


x1.— The Portrait of Charity. By the Rev. Francis Trencn, 
Perpetual Curate of St. John’s, Reading, &c. London: Hatch- 
ards— 


Is, evidently, a series of eight small sermons upon the 13th chapter 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians; setting forth the ‘ abso- 
lute and indispensable necessity” of ‘charity or holy love ;” its 
‘characteristic features,” and ‘its excellency and perpetual 
continuance.” ‘They seem to be plainly and affectionately bess, 


xi1.—Three Charges, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Barbados, in the years 1848, 1845, and 1846. By Tuomas 
Parry, D.D., Bishop of Barbados. London: Rivingtons. 


Man ty, straightforward, and earnest, these charges fully main- 
tain the character which the Bishop of Barbados has earned for 
himself. The second of the three commences with a sketch of 
the history of the Church in Trinidad, and presents, alas! a tale 
which meets with too many parallels in our history. 


““By some strange inadvertency, not altogether unaccountable or 
unprecedented, but by no means honourable to our national piety, the 
duty was omitted [viz., of supplying an adequate number of clergy of 
the Church of England, to offer the means of grace and salvation, in 
conformity with the national faith, to the population rapidly increasing 
by accessions from without, since the capitulation of the island and the 
slave-emancipation]. The additional multitudes were either destitute 
of all religious care, or were left to the ministrations of the Church of 
the Capitulants ; even English proprietors urging their people to be- 
come members of the Romish communion! .. . For the thousands 
and tens of thousands who had been brought into this island from 
Protestant or heathen lands, in this wide country, with all its difficulties 
of moving from place to place, there was still in 1835 only one English 
pastor. [The capitulation of the island, it will be remembered, had 
taken place in 1797! ]"—p. 50. 
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When will our governors learn that ecclesiastical responsibility 
keeps pace with territorial acquisition ? 
e cannot resist the pleasure of extracting the followin pas- 
sage from his lordship’s primary charge, delivered in Barbados, 


“Viewing the question in this light, we cannot but observe a spirit 
of restless inquiry and unusual activity, extending itself to almost every 
department of human life. Wherever we turn, we see society in motion, 
full of excitement, full of energy, full even of conflict. In religion 
especially, is this excitement observable; and in religion, when the 
mind is awakened to any new degree of interest on the subject, there 
is almost always danger of seeking in mere change that which is to be 
found only in improvement. Men become dissatisfied, and, it may be, 
very justly dissatisfied, either with their own state, or with that of 
society around them; they look for a remedy, and find it, they imagine, 
not in acting more consistently upon the principles which they already 
avow, not in entering more thoroughly into the truths which they have 
been taught from their childhood, not in observing more faithfully the 
holy sacraments, and other ordinances of the Church, with which they 
are familiar, but in adopting new notions, fresh views, and strange 
practices. They blame their Church for not supplying their wants, 
when they should rather blame themselves for not acting up to the 
directions of the Church, or not entering into the full meaning of her 
creeds, or not understanding the true spirit of her liturgy. Excited 
minds look for novelty: to them, what is old, is unpalatable ; nay, 
more, is carnal and worldly. Hence the attraction, to some, of the 
novelties of dissent; to others, of the novelties of Romanism. There 
is wanting in both the sound, well-disciplined taste, which would say, 
‘the old is better ;’ the old religion of the Church, better than the 
thousand forms of modern sectarianism ; the old religion of the primitive 
times, which our Church retains, better than the additions which, at 
the Reformation, she rejected, as having been made to it in some sub- 
sequent generation. a 

‘“‘ If this be, as I conceive it is, the great peculiarity of the present 
age, as manifested in our Church ; if, with much for which to be thank- 
ful, there is much also to be viewed with apprehension; if, with an 
increased, and perhaps increasing zeal in the discharge of religious 
duties, whether private or public, there is also an increasing danger of 
unsettling the foundations of religion itself, and breaking up still more 
than ever the unity of the Church; if, even of those who have been 
most instrumental in recalling men’s minds to the value of Church 
principles, and the paramount duty of a devotedness to God's ht 
some (I must not say all—that would be most unjust—but rie ew, 
for comparatively they are but a few) have excited rset 97 “ te 
by their apparent indulgence, if not approach, to ee, © eS A Si 
errors of popery ; whilst others have caused disgust by their a ne Tos 
of forms of an unmeaning or objectionable character ; nay a of ee ' 
of those who have been most strenuous in decrying the use of private 
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judgment, have been among the most forward in pressing upon the 
Church their own peculiar notions; or if others of a different temper, 
under the influence of a religious panic, are disposed to rush headlong 
into all the extravagances of Puritanism, and, lest forms should be 
rested in, or antiquity idolized, or authority overstrained, or the Church 
too much exalted, at once to reject forms, to vilify antiquity, to despise 
authority, to abandon the Church, and, through fear of popery, to reject 
even whatever of Christianity the Church of Rome retains ;—surely it 
becomes us to pause and consider how, with God’s grace, we shall best 
meet the trials of such a state of things, and derive or promote the 
good which, doubtless, the present excitement was intended to subserve, 
without incurring the dangers to which it is evidently exposed.”— 


pp. 21—23. 


Would that these things might impress themselves on the minds 
of those unstable souls, with the account of whose restlessness or 
defection one is every day being pained! And would that our 
spiritual rulers were not so often implicated indirectly in the sin 
of these defections, by their almost systematic mode of damping 
instead of guiding, and rebuking instead of fostering, the enthu- 
siasm of the younger members of the clerical profession ! 


xnt1.—TZhe Gate of Prophecy ; being the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
by St. John, theologically and historically expounded, &c. By 
Wirttram Brown Gatroway, /.A., Curate of Brompton, 
Middlesex. 2vols. London: Rivingtons. 


Arter all that has been written in exposition of the prophecies 
of the Revelation, one opens with a feeling somewhat akin to 
despair a work which professes to be a demonstration of the 
inspiration of this book of holy Scripture from the fulfilment of 
its predictions. Mr. Galloway very rightly condemns those who 
object to the study of prophecy, and who look on the various 
expositions which have been given, with indifference or contempt. 
Nothing can be more inexcusable than such a mode of treating 
so sacred a subject; at the same time, it is not possible in the 
nature of things to avoid feeling distrust of new interpretations, 
however ingenious and plausible, when it is remembered that 
numbers of different interpretations have been in turn put forth 
with equal plausibility. We feel assured that any one who 
should for the first time peruse the works of Newton, or Faber, 
or Irving, not to speak of more recent writers on prophecy, would 
be under the impression that the interpretation had been fully 
and satisfactorily made out. And yet, clear and demonstrative 
as may be the exposition in each case, other writers will dispel 
the illusion, and establish different interpretations, which are 
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themselves destined to destruction at no distant’ period.’ Mr. 
Galloway is sanguine that his researches have been rewarded by 
the only true interpretation. In his general views of pro- 
heey, however, he concurs with the followers of J oseph Mede. 

is work, like most of our modern works on prophecy, is a com- 
endium of modern history, the materials of which are derived 
rom Gibbon and Alison. Ireland is, we perceive, to be the 
subject of some very dreadful catastrophe, according to this 
writer. His task appears to be executed with more than ordinary 
vigour and animation. 


x1v.— Sermons for Saints’ Days: preached at different times, in the 
Chapel of the Holy Trinity, Rochampton. By the Rev. G. 1. 
Brser, LL.D. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue discourses included in this volume were preached only on 
the saints’ days properly so called, excluding all festivals connected 
with the personal history of our Lord, which the author reserves 
for a distinct publication. We have been very favourably im- 
pressed by all that we have seen of this series of discourses. 
They generally enter at some length on the historical and bio- 
graphical branch of the subject, and will thus be found to exhibit 
a series of valuable Scripture narratives, enriched by practical 
and devotional remarks, and terminating with moral and spiritual 
inferences. The diction is copious and eloquent ; and the general 
tone of principle is that of fixed opposition to the tenets of 
Romanism, combined with the assertion of the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Church of England. We can recommend this 
volume as furnishing materials for thought to the preacher, and 
as a useful manual for those who are desirous of observing the 
saints’ days, though unable to attend Divine service in tho 
Church, 


xv.—Florentine History, from the earliest authentic records to the 
accession of Ferdinand the Third, Grand Dukeof Tuscany. By 
Henry Epwarp Narirer, Captain in the Royal Navy, 
F.RS. In 6 vols.; Vol. I. London: Moxon. 


Tus volume, which is to be followed by five others from the same 
pen, demands a far more extended notice than it is possible at 
this moment to give. From what we have seen of the volume, 
its popularity would seem to be a matter of certainty. The grace 
of the style, and the interesting and graphic details with which 
it abounds, combined with the research of which every page 
furnishes evidence, promise to obtain for this work a very exten- 
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sive circulation. The volume before us carries on the history of 
Florence from the earliest period to about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. We select the following passage as illustra- 
tive of the style. 


““Amongst those sparks of liberty that burst from the smouldering 
ruins of Rome, few ascended more brightly or more rapidly than the 
Florentine Republic: it shone in arts and arms, in literature and science : 
and had internal union been maintained, scarcely a state in Italy could 
have long withstood the genius ofits citizens. A fierce and insolent nobility 
was in the beginning as justly dragged from power as it was afterwards 
unjustly punished ; yet the people fought not as in Rome, for equal 
rights, but absolute uncompromising power: they legislated in wrath, 
preserved a false level by unequal pressure, and the tyrannical and 
once formidable aristocracy became a degraded caste: its power termi- 
nated; its insolence stood rebuked; but much of its military spirit 
was also crushed, and finally ceased to animate the general mass of 
citizens. No longer trusting to native valour, licentious bands of 
strangers were hired to defend the commonwealth, and less as servants 
than as masters : the moral effect was pernicious, and assisted by other 
causes produced an indifference to military virtue, which without 
entirely destroying, depreciated personal spirit, and often exposed the 
country to humiliating exactions. 

‘“* Nevertheless we have an example in Florence of the power which 
even a petty state may attain by the innate force of free institutions 
acting on a manly energy of character: the first bounds of her authority 
were but a walk beyond the walls, and the republican territory, even 
in its most palmy days, did not exceed a third of the present dukedom ; 
yet from that small centre the power of Florence gradually spread over 
all the neighbouring states, until the sea and the Apennines became its 


limits.”—pp. 2, 3. 

Independently of the interest which attaches to this work as a 
narrative of events, its sketches of the manners, customs, and 
general state of Italy in the middle ages, appear to be admirably 
drawn. 


xvi.— The Abbess of Shaftesbury ; or the days of John of Gaunt. 
London: Rivingtons. 


Tux object of this pleasing tale is to portray the monastic life 
of the fourteenth century, in its connexion with the feudal system, 
and the history of the times. The reign of Richard the Second 
is the period selected by the author ; and the vacillations of this 
weak monarch, the bold and high-minded resolution of John of 
Gaunt, the perilous state of the Lollards, and the persecuting 
spirit of Archbishop Courtenay, successively pass before us in 
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connexion with the good and evil fortunes of a young knight and 
a lady who are betrothed. The Abbess of Shaftesbury, from 
whom the tale derives its name, is privately attached to the doc- 
trines of Wickliffe, as is, also, the heroine of the story, who is 
compelled, by an avaricious and cruel uncle, to take the white veil 
in the Abbey of Shaftesbury, and only escapes from taking the vow 
of perpetual celibacy by the intervention of the abbess. The efforts 
of the ecclesiastical power to compel the return of the novice to 
conventual life, and the various adventures which this unhappy 
maiden and her friend the abbess are, in consequence, subject to, 
lend interest to the narrative, which, on the whale, is instructive 
and well written. We cannot say that it exhibits any great 
power, but it is pleasing in its tone, and its leading principles 
will render it a useful publication for the young, and somewhat of 
an antidote to Romanizing tendencies. 





xvi1.—AStories of the Crusades. 1. De Hellingley. 2. The Crusade 
of St. Lows. London: Burns. 


TueEsr tales describe in a very lively and graphic manner the 
character and some of the leading events of the later Crusades. 
The author writes like one who is thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of his subject ; more in the tone of a minstrel than of a 
historian. In his pages the Crusader becomes the model of all 
Christian and knightly virtues; the Roman faith and practices, 
the recognized form of true religion, The first of these stories 
narrates the history of Sir Ratnold de reget and the fair 
Edith de Warrenn; their expedition to the Holy Land in the 
reign of Guy de Lusignan, king of Jerusalem; the malice of a 
disappointed suitor who sige succeeds in procuring the disso- 
lution of their marriage by alleging a pre-contract with himself, 
and the various adventures of the war with Saladin. The second 
tale also has an English knight for its hero, who accompanies 
King Louis to Egypt, and passes, with distinction, through the 
campaign which was terminated by the capture of the Christian. 
forces. We must certainly say, that the author tells his story in 
a very interesting way. There are some poetical pieces in the 
volume, from which we select the following :— 


The Battle of Campo d’Ourique. 


“A lay, a lay, good pilgrims ! 

How Portugal was won ; 
The land that lies in cloudless skies 
Beneath the western sun. 
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The Moors are up, the Moors are out, 
The Moors are clad in steel, 
From Ceuta and Morocco 
To Lisbon and Seville! 


‘‘ The downs are white with tents above, 

The vales are white below ; 

As ona hill, when night is still, 
Fast falls December’s snow : 

And when they come by thousands 
To reckon up their men, 

The crescent had three hundred, 
The Cross had only ten! 


‘All on the night afore the fight, 
On deeds of glory bent, 

The holy Count Affonso 
Was resting in his tent ; 

sy the flashing bright of the camp-fire light, 

The lord of Sousa stole 

To the canvass door with a hermit hoar 
To cheer his chieftain’s soul. 


* Now hail! now hail, Affonso! 

A wretched sinner I, 

l’or sixty years of grief and tears 
That dwell this mountain nigh : 

Yet thus to thee this night by me, 
Speaketh the Lord on high: 

Look that thou pass at morrow mass, 
And gaze upon the sky. 
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** Day breaks upon the Serra, 
And the early rays are flung 
Irom peak to peak of dark Ourique, 
And morrow mass was sung, 
Ife clad him in his armour, 
He girded on his sword, 
And out went Count Affonso, 
At the bidding of the Lord.” 


A vision appears in the skies, and announces to Affonso his 
approaching victory, and his elevation to the throne of Portugal. 
“The Christian lines of battle 
The holy count enfold, 
As standing in their centre 
That vision strange he told. 
From rear to van the war-shout ran, 
From wing to wing it came, 
‘God save our king Affonso, 
The first that bears the name!’ 
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** To battle, lords, to battle! 
The foe comes on amain ; 
The five kings of the infidels 
Are drawing towards the plain : 
They range their twelve battalions, 
Each in his several post, 
And every such battalion 
Triples the Christian host.” 


Space forbids us to carry further the tale of the onslaught ; 
which is, however, told with energy and feeling. 


xvi1t.— The Sacraments. Two explanatory Treatises. By the Rev. 
T. Tunsratyt Smita, 47.A. London: Hatchards, 


Ar the opening of this work we meet with some positions which 
seem to be of rather questionable orthodoxy. ‘* Before the In- 
carnation of the Son of God, the Holy Ghost proceeded from 
simple Deity, and his rays had then comparatively little power to 
renew our fallen nature.” (p.4.) ‘ The cistern, so to speak, out 
of whose fulness the Holy Spirit is now derived, is the human 
nature of Christ.” (p.5.) These passages seem, as far as we can 
understand them, to imply that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the 
human nature of the Son, which seems to us to be not only a 
questionable, but an untrue doctrine. Where in Seripture, or in 
the creeds of the Church, can any such doctrine be found? If 
the Holy Ghost proceeds from the human nature of Christ, as 
well as from the divine, his nature is also human, and there is, 
therefore, more than one person in the Trinity who shares our 
nature. This seems to us to be highly erroneous doctrine; in 
fact, as far as these expressions go, they involve the Monophysite 
and Macedonian heresies. The pretended procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the human, as well as from the divine nature of 
Christ, seems to involve the unity of nature in Christ instead of 
the unity of person; and the doctrine involved in such language, 
as the human nature of Christ being “ the cistern” from which 
the Spirit is derived, leads to the inference that the Holy Ghost 
is a creature, as the Macedonians and Arians contended. Such 
indiscreet statements on the prime articles of the Christian faith 
form rather an unfortunate introduction to a discussion on the 
Sacraments. On the subject of Baptism, the author maintains 
that a new nature is not infused by regeneration, but that the 
former nature is changed: that justification is given at baptism ; 
but, in the ease of an infant, “implies no more than an admission 
into a federal relation to God; an adoption into his family :” that 
sin after baptism is pardonable; that the Holy Ghost is given at 
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baptism. On the whole, the language employed by this writer 
on the subject of baptism seems scarcely consistent with the 
baptismal formularies of the Church of England. On the Eucha- 
rist, he advocates the views of such writers as Zuinglius, in op- 
position to the more Catholic doctrines of Calvin and Bucer. 
‘This sacrament ceases altogether to be a mystery, according to 
such views, and becomes a mere figure or representation. These 
sentiments appear to be, at once, inconsistent with the simplicity 
of Scriptural truth, and with the formularies of the Church. We 


cannot recommend this work as a safe guide to the doctrine of 


the Sacraments. 


x1x.—Theodore, his Brother and Sisters; or, a Summer at Sey- 
mour Hall. Edited by the Rev. Witt1am Nevins. London: 
Sharpe. 


A pLEASING little tale, in which the education of a Christian 
family, with continual reference to the baptismal covenant, is 
deseribed. The volume comprises several interesting tales, and 
is well adapted for children of eleven or twelve years of age. The 
Editor states that his task has been little more than that of 
standing sponsor for the sentiments and opinions expressed, so far 
as they are of a doctrinal character. 


xx.—The Festivals and Fasts familiarly explained. A new 
Edition. London: Burns. 


Aw excellent little work, which may be circulated amongst chil- 
dren without any fear. Its language is familiar, and its whole 
tone unexceptionable in every respect. We view with pleasure 
the appearance of such works as this. 


xx1.—l. Hourteen Meditations for a Kortnight of Joun GERHARD. 
2. Doctrine and Discipline of the English Church, by Prrenr 
Hiyntin. 3. Manual of Devotions for Confirmation and Lirst 
Communion. 


‘Tnesk little volumes form portions of a series of very cheap pub- 
lications, of a religious and devotional character, published by 
Messrs. Burns, and J. H. Parker, of Oxford. The first and third 
of the works above-mentioned will be found generally useful, 
though we could have wished that in the latter the scholastic style 
and title of the ‘Seven deadly sins” had been omitted. Lan- 
guage of this kind, unnecessarily introduced, is calculated to con- 
vey mistaken impressions, which ought not to exist. ‘The little 
work extracted from Peter Heylin is apparently above the com- 
prehension of those for whom this series of publications is in- 
tended. 
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xx11.—Bohn’s Standard Library. 


Tue most recent volumes of this interesting and extremely low- 
priced series, which we have seen, are the second and concluding 
volume of Beckman’s History of Inventions, Discoveries, and 
Origins, with additions and corrections by Dr. Francis and Dr. 
Griffiths ; and the second volume of translations from Schiller’s 
works, including the remainder of the History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, and the Historical Dramas of Wallenstein’s Camp, the 
Piccolomini, the Death of Wallenstein, and Wilhelm Tell. ‘These 
translations have been executed by persons eminently qualified 
for this task, and the volume belive us Is amongst the most 
interesting which has yet appeared of this library. We sincerely 
hope that the publisher, to whom the public is indebted for his 
endeavours to provide instruction and entertainment for them at 
a cheap rate, will obtain some return for the large capital which 
must have been invested in the publications before us. 


xx111.—On the Reverence due to Holy Places. By the Author of 

‘* Remarks on English Churches.” Third Edition. London: 

Murray. Oxford: Parker. 

To few writers is the cause of Church restoration so much in- 
debted as to the excellent Author of the little work before us, of 
which we are happy to observe the third edition with considerable 
additions and improvements. Mr. Markland has wisely directed 
his efforts to the removal of one of the great sources of irreligion 
in the present day, the want of reverence for holy places. It is 
his especial wish to address the younger members of the Church, 
that, to use his own words, “‘a reverence for holy places may, 
by God’s blessing, even by this simple effort, be lastingly im- 
pressed, not only on a portion of the present generation, but on 
their posterity also, who may be led to ‘know the same, and the 
children which are yet unborn ;’ so in the beautiful language of 
St. Augustin, ‘in nido ecclesize tuti plumescerent, et alas charita- 
tis alimento sanz fidei nutrirent.’” 

The following passage expresses feelings and principles with 
which every genuine churchman will entirely sympathize. 

‘* When the love of some members of our Church has waxed cold, 
and, faithless to their vows, they have forsaken the altars where they 
both received themselves and administered to others the bread of life, 
we may point out, as a beacon light, to all, and especially to those who 
are wandering in doubt and error, the bright example of a prelate of our 
Church, who, in days of rebuke and peril, was distinguished for his 
piety, his constancy, his meekness, his charity ; ‘one who boldly re- 
buked vice, and patiently suffered for the truth’s sake;’ one who, ‘ for 
his love to the Chief Shepherd, taught his flock how they might make 
the knowledge and love of God both their daily study and practice ; 
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and who in his last but undying declaration made a profession, which 
‘like a father’s commandment and a mother’s instruction,’ should be 
‘bound about the heart’ of every dutiful and loyal son of the Church 
of England. 

“* As for my religion, I die in the Holy Catholic and Apostolic Faith, 
professed by the whole Church before the disunion of east and west ; 
more particularly I die in the communion of the Church of England, as 
it stands distinguished from all Papal and Puritan innovations, and as 
it adheres to the doctrines of the cross.’ ” 


We should be happy to see this excellent work circulated 
widely in every parish in England: its effects could not but be 
most salutary in all cases. The hints and suggestions which it 
supplies in reference to the arrangements and care of churches 
and cemeteries, and on matters concerning public worship, are 
most judicious and unexceptionable, and conveyed in a style so 
pleasing that they must have influence with all who may peruse 
them. 


xxiv.—A Hand-book round Jerusalem, or Companion to the Model. 
By the Reo. Jounwx Buacksurn, M.A. London: Rivingtons. 


Tue value of this book is chiefly as an explanation of the Model 
of Jerusalem, executed by and under the superintendence of the 
Author. It embraces a compendious view of the information 
brought to light by the researches of modern writers and 
antiquarians, 


xxv.—A Manual of Gothic Architecture. By F. A. Pauey, M.A. 
London: Van Voorst. 


Tris Manual may be recommended to all students of Gothic 
Architecture as very beautifully got up, and as evineing a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. 


xxv1.—Songs of the Wilderness. By Grorct J. Mountain, 

D.D., Lord Bishop of Montreal. London: Rivingtons. 
Tne object of this little volume is one which must enlist the 
sympathies of every Churchman. It is designed to engage the 
interest of the public on behalf of the urgent spiritual wants of 
Canada, and to contribute towards the erection of a bishopric in 
that province. There is throughout these poems a tone of | 
and of feeling, which inspires respect for their author, and will, 
we mer not, render them acceptable to a considerable class of 
readers. 


xxvi1.— Miscellaneous. 
Tue Charge of the Lord Bishop of London, (Fellowes, 
Rivingtons,) recently delivered, is probably so well known to 
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our readers, that it can be scarcely n for us to do more 
than refer briefly to its publication. Considering the mode in 
which the bishop’s suggestions on rubrical observances in his 
lordship’s last Charge were received, it became a subject of some 
anxiety and interest, how the whole question would be treated on 
the present occasion. On the whole, as far as we can gather, 
the Charge has given general satisfaction. It is a very candid 
exposition of views and intentions which every one must respect, 
and of difficulties which, if fairly considered, will remove all those 
imputations of vacillation of principle, or want of sincerity, 
which it has been our lot to hear. We sincerely trust that there 
may be no more difference on questions of minute detail, but 
that, under the difficulties of the case, all parties may act in 
harmony for the promotion of the welfare of the Church, and 
the reasonable carrying out of her directions on all great points, 
without attempting compulsion in reference to minor points of 
temporary difference. 

The “* Form of Prayer used in laying the first stone of Trinity Col- 
lege Chapel, Glenalmond,” &c., by the Rev. Charles Wordsworth, 
M.A., Warden (Rivingtons), will have afforded the highest grati- 
fication to the numerous class who are interested in the welfare 
of the Scottish Church, and of the seminary for the education 
of clergy, which has recently been erected at Glenalmond. The 
Address of the Warden on the occasion, is worthy of his reputa- 
tion as a scholar, a divine, and a sincere and earnest Christian. 

‘‘A Discourse on the Necessity of providing an enlightened 
Education for the Christian Ministry,” &c., by Edmund Kell, 
M.A. (London: Simpkin and Marshall), is a sermon by a Uni- 
tarian preacher, who inveighs against the system of instruction 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and urges the necessity of throwing 
open the Universities to Dissenters of all kinds. ‘ Education 
for the People,” by the Rev. Scott F. Surtees (London: Bell), 

roposes a plan of national education, in opposition to that of 
Dr. Hook. Mr. Surtees is of opinion that the religious education 
of Churchmen and Dissenters can very easily be conducted together, 
and is desirous of union between them in various ways. 

“The Village Wake,” a sermon by the Rev. John Boustead, 
M.A. (Painter), has the object of promoting a religious obser- 
vance of the annual feast-day kept in commemoration of the 
consecration of churches, which has degenerated mto an occasion 
of excess and immorality. ‘ The Cause of Blight and Pestilence 
in the Vegetable Creation,” by John Parkin, M.D. (Hatchards), 
adduces reasons for believing that the potato blight will continue, 
and that other classes of vegetables will also become infected, 
from whence the author takes occasion to suggest extensive 
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fisheries, as the only remedy against famine. His pamphlet is 
deserving of attention. ‘The Autobiography of Thomas Platter,” 
from the German (Wertheim), is a very amusing history of the 
life of a contemporary of Zuinglius, and adherent of the Reforma- 
tion. ‘ Pauperism,” by the Rev. R. B. Bradley (Whittaker and 
Co.), proposes the abolition of the present Poor Laws, and the 
substitution of a vast benefit society, supported partly by the 

yr, and partly by the rate-payers, and which would afford 
iberal relief to widows, and aged and infirm persons. “ Sharpe’s 
Magazine,” the cheapest or of the day, continues to main- 
tain its character for ability and general interest. Adapted for 
family reading, it supplies a greater quantity and variety of 
matter than other periodicals of four times the price. 

Mr. Prowett, of Caius College, Cambridge, has published an 
English metrical translation of the ‘“* Prometheus Unbound” of 
/Eschylus. It is preceded by some observations on the dif- 
ferences between the ancient and modern drama. The trans- 
lation seems well and carefully done. 

Four more little volumes of the ‘ Devotional library” have 
reached us, from the editorial pen of the indefatigable Dr. Hook. 
They bear the respective titles of—‘ Short Meditations for every 
Day in the Year:”—Part I. Advent to Lent. ‘“ The Crucified 
Jesus ; a devotional Commentary on the 22nd and 23rd Chapters 
of St. Luke,” by Anthony Horneck, D.D. ‘* The Retired Chris- 
tian exercised in Divine Thoughts and Heavenly Meditations,” 
by Bishop Ken; and ‘* Helps to Self-Examination,” by W. F. 
Hook, D.D, The first of these four repurt assigns to a female 
pen, and we are specially pleased with it. 

‘The English Churchinan’s Caleudar for the yea: of our Lord 
1847, compiled from the Book of Common Prayer,” is <* distinc’ 
as red and black, Old English, Roman, and Italic types can make 
it. It really seems to be an usefvl publication. It adheres to 
what is expressed in ou Prayer-bcok; suggests where that is 
silent; and “has nothing whatever to do with” the “ Romar 
ere rules, whatever may be the intrinsic superiority of those 
rules.” | 

Mr. Burns’ “ Illustrated Catalogue” is one of the prettiest 
books of ‘he season.--We have to thank the authors for two 
or three more smal) publications, ‘vhich the press of matter 
obliges us te defer a notice of, as we have been unable as yet to 
bestow on the:a the attention which they seem to deserve. 
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Foreign and Colonial Entelligence. 


AvsTraLia.—VMisitation of the Diocese.—We are delighted to find, 
by a Visitation Journal of the Lord Bishop of Australia, recently pub- 
lished by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
that the Church in that colony is fast recovering from the state of 
prostration which the Bishop had to lament over on the occasion of his 
last visitation ', 

The bishop began his visitation tour in the last days of the year 
1844, and continued it till the month of December, 1845. In the 
course of it he consecrated twelve churches, and laid the foundation, 
or otherwise provided for the commencement, of eighteen churches and 
chapels. Of the churches to which the Bishop referred in 1842, as remain- 
ing in an unfinished state, three only are now unconsecrated, one of 
them on account of the impossibility of procuring a minister to take 
charge of it. This, the want of clergy, seems now to be the great 
difficulty with which the Bishop of Australia has to contend, and 
for the removal of which he makes an earnest appeal to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, that they would consider the 
‘destitute condition to which he is reduced by the want of additional 
clergymen, and the deplorable consequences which must arise unless 
that want can be by some means speedily removed.” He ordained two 
deacons in December, 1844; but since that time, says the Bishop, 
‘no suitable candidates for admission have been presented. During 
the same interval the diocese has lost the services of several ; others 
are at this time completely or partially disabled by sickness ; and, in 
the event of any other casualties diminishing our remaining numbers, it 
would not be in my power to provide for the ecclesiastical services of 
the diocese, or to keep open the several churches, much less to occupy 
the additional! ones, of the actual erection of some of which, and of the 
still further proposed augmentation of their numbers, I have now trans- 
mit ed a statement.” . 

As regards the social condition of the diocese, the following obser- 
vations of the Bishop will be read with interest :—“ The transporta- 
ion of felons to this colony has been discontinued six years; and 
the rapidity with which nearly all traces of the convict system have 
disappeared in that short interval, is as gratifying as it is surprising. 
Almost tke only remaining mark of its existence is the stockade 

at Blackheath; and the number of prisoners does not at this time 
exceed seventy.” And at the close of his journal he adds :—* One 
other circumstance ought for the credit of the country to be 


1! See English Review, \ : ii. p. 224, 495, 496. 
11 
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recorded. Although continually travelling through the most lonely 
and unfrequented parts of it by day, and sleeping by night in the 
remotest stations, exposed to every outrage, had there been the slightest 
disposition to commit acts of violence, being also perfectly unprotected, 
except on two or three occasions for a very short time by the attend- 
ance of a single mounted policeman, I never met with the slightest 
molestation, threat, or rudeness; but experienced in all places, and on 
the part of all persons, from the highest to the lowest, the most per- 
fect attention, civility, kindness, hospitality, and respect. It is right 
that this should be mentioned, in order to correct any impression that 
may prevail to the disadvantage of the general character of the people 
of this colony ; my sincere persuasion being, that there can be no 
country in which an unprotected solitary traveller could have spent so 
much time, and passed over such an extended space, with a more per- 
fect freedom from annoyance or injury. Some weight is due to this 
testimony, resting upon the experience of the sixteen years which I 
have now completed here, in journeyings often in the care of all the 
churches; but, thanks be to God, without attendant perils of any 
kind.” 


France.—Protestant Religious Societies. —The following summary of 
the receipts and expenditure of the Protestant religious societies in 
France during the year 1845-6, is taken from the reports read at their 
annual meetings, held at Paris in the spring of this year :— 


Receipts. Expenditure. 























francs francs 
Société Evangélique . . . «. «~~ . 281,077 239,270 
des Missions . : ° : ‘ - 104,173 162,035 
——— d’ Instruction primaire . ° ° - 59,500 58,600 
biblique francaise et étrangére ° - 46,034 46,945 
biblique protestante ° ° - 32,897 29,281 

des intéréts généraux du Protestantisme 
francais . : ‘ : ‘ 31,075 33,270 
- des traités religieux ‘ ° ° - 29,082 25,496 
de Prévoyance et de secours mutuels . 20,621 17,406 
Total . , . 554,459 612,303 


The most important of them, the Société évangélique, whose proceed- 
ings have been noticed in a former number of.our Review *, employed 
during the last year 146 agents, of which thirty-four were ministers, 
and five-and-twenty evangelists or lay preachers. 


Germany.—Crilical situation of the Evangelic Church of Prussia; 
the General Synod.—The deliberations of this assembly, unexpectedly 
suspended at the end of August last, have had the effect of accelerating 
the crisis; the approach of which has been clearly indicated by the ten- 
dencies manifested of late years both among the clergy and laity of the 
evangelic communions of Germany. The fearful question, whether the 


* See English Review, vol. vy. pp. 493—503. 
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faith of the first, or the infidelity of the nineteenth century, is to have 
the ascendancy in these communions, has at last been brought to an 
issue in the representative assembly of the Evangelic Church of 
Prussia, and the victory, we grieve to say, is for the present on the side 
of infidelity. The suspension of the deliberations of the synod has 
thrown the conflict back upon the field of theological literature, and the 
more dangerous field of public opinion ; there it may be left to rage 
for a time: but the situation of affairs has become such, that it will not 
be in the power of the king to delay the moment much longer when a 
decisive course must be taken, either for the expulsion of rationalism 
from the Church, reducing the latter, it is to be feared, toa small 
minority of the nation, or for its legal recognition, and the consequent 
extinction, at no distant period, of the ‘‘ United Evangelic Church” as 
a communion entitled to bear the Christian name, 

Before we enter into the particulars of this unexpected, though by 
no means surprising, result of a measure intended by the king to open 
the way for the recognition of the Church and the restoration of ortho- 
doxy within her, we will resume our report of the proceedings of the 
synod, at the point at which it was broken off in our last *, and con- 
tinue it as far as the notices of the proceedings of the synod, which 
have also been interrupted, will enable us to do so. 

The subject of deliberation in the last sessions reported by us was, it 
will be remembered, the course of training for the ministry, and the 
employment of the candidates. In connexion with this point the fol- 
lowing statistical data, furnished by the Berliner Allgemeine Kirchen- 
Zeitung, will be read with interest, as they present a clear view of the 
actual state of things to which the discussion of the synod applies. 
The population of Prussia, belonging to the Evangelic Communion, 
amounts to 9,428,911, the number of ministers to 5839, which gives 
an average of rather more than 1600 souls under the charge of one 
clergyman‘. At the close of the year 1845 there were 1072 candidates 
who had passed their ‘‘ examination pro venia concionandi,” and 1446 
candidates who had obtained their certificate pro ministerio, that is to 
say, altogether 2518 young men destined and qualified for the ministry, 
equal to nearly one-half of the acting clergy ; of these only 120 were 
employed by the Church in the capacity of catechists; all the rest 
being thrown back upon secular employments, and that for an average 
period of fourteen years; a period which, under the present arrange- 
ments, is likely to be still further protracted, as during the six years 
from 1839 to 1844, the average number of candidates promoted to 
ecclesiastic offices was only 180 annually, while the number of ex- 
pectants was swelled at the rate of 230 candidates examined pro venia 
concionandi, and 261 pro ministerio. Even if all those who have passed 


3 See p. 212 of the present volume. ‘ 
. Resdeting to the ine authority, the number of Roman Catholic subjects in 
the Prussian dominions is 5,820,123 ; the number of clergymen, 5577, of which 


3559 are incumbents, and 2018 curates ; the average of souls under the charge of 
one clergyman being 1040. | 
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their examination, were at once brought into service, as assistant 
ministers, agreeably to the wish expressed by the synod, the number of 
souls under the charge of one clergyman would still be upwards 
of 1100. 

From the consideration of the present system of preparation for the 
ministry, the synod passed on, in its 16th and 17th sessions, (July 10th 
and 13th,) to the question of superannuation. In the report of the 
committee the subject was divided under two heads: 1, the rules to be 
observed in removing a minister from active service to the superannu- 
ation list ; and, 2, the provision to be made for him in the way of pen- 
sion. On the first point the committee was desirous of securing to the 
ministers themselves the right of retiring after a certain period of service, 
and to the authorities the power of removing them without incurring 
the imputation of harshness, and therefore proposed to fix the comple- 
tion of the 75th year as the “canonical” period of retirement from 
ministerial functions ; giving to the consistory the power of extending 
beyond that period the active service of any clergyman, whom his patron 
or his parish might wish to retain. To this proposal many objections 
were raised in the course of the debate. It was urged that the connexion 
between the pastor and his flock was not to be regarded in the same 
light as a civil employment, and that actual incapacity alone could 
justify its dissolution; that the prospect of being dependent on the 
good pleasure of his patron or his parish for his continuance in office, 
after the attainment of his 75th year, was likely to interfere with the 
free and fearless discharge of his functions; that many clergymen 
were quite equal to their duties at the age of 75, and that although 
as mere men of business they might not be as able as younger men, 
the weight of their spiritual influence was likely to be increased, rather 
than diminished, by their years. More particularly it was insisted on, 
that in the earliest and best times of the Church, aged clergymen were 
looked up to with more than ordinary veneration ; that in those days a 
system of superannuation was not even dreamt of; and one speaker 
aptly remarked, that when the Apostle St. John, by reason of his ad- 
vanced age, could say no more to his flock, than, “ Little children, love 
one another!” this would scarcely have been considered a sufficient 
reason for proposing that he should retire from the apostolic office. It 
was further suggested, that the difficulties arising from the age and con- 
sequent infirmity of the minister might in most cases be met by pro- 
viding an assistant minister, to lighten his duties ; and it was pointed 
out, that in cases where the retirement of a clergyman might on other 
grounds appear desirable, the process of superannuation at a period of 
life arbitrarily fixed upon as a general rule, would prove a most ineffi- 
cient remedy. Upon these and other less important considerations the 
proposal of the committee was rejected by a decided majority; and the 
whole subject was referred back to the same committee, with directions 
to add to their numbers, and to report to the synod upon the following 
two questions: 1, the best means of making the ecclesiastic authority 
acquainted with any case of incapacity which might arise ; and, 2, the 
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best course of proceeding for establishing in a legal manner the fact of 
such incapacity, and the consequent necessity of superannuation. 

On the second point, the provision to be made for superannuated 
ministers, the following questions arose: Whether the superannuated 
minister should continue to draw a part of his official income in the 
shape of retiring pension, thus crippling the resources of his successor, 
or whether the latter should come at once into full possession of the 
income attached to his office; and if the latter, or if the portion con- 
tributed from the official income towards the support of the superannuated 
minister were but small and insufficient, whether the pension was to be 
provided by the State, or by the parish, or from a separate pension 
fund to be formed by an annual tax upon all ecclesiastial revenues, 
or in what proportions those different sources might severally contri- 
bute. It was ultimately determined, that the present system, accord- 
ing to which the superannuated minister continues to draw from one 
third to one half of his official income, should be maintained, and that 
in addition to this, a pension fund should be established in each pro- 
vinee, to be supported in part by the contributions of the clergy them- 
selves, with assistance from the State, and to be administered by the 
public authorities. 

The publication of abstracts of the proceedings of the synod had pro- 
ceeded thus far, when in the 53rd _ session, on the 26th of August, the 
synod determined, that for the future only full reports of the proceed- 
ings, with the names of the speakers, should be given to the public. 
Agreeably to this resolution an official report of the acts of the synod 
is expected ; and in the mean time the information respecting its deli- 
berations is confined to certain documents which have been published, 
and so much of the history of their discussion and adoption by the 
synod as has transpired through private channels. The reasons for 
which the synod came to this determination, do not clearly appear ; the 
Berliner Allgemeine Kirchen-Zettung complains of it as an unwarrant- 
able proceeding, which no one could have expected ; the probability 
is, that such a course was deemed indispensable to avoid misrepresenta- 
tion, considering the importance of the questions on which the synod 
deliberated during its later sessions, and the strong party feeling which 
its resolutions called forth. ; ; 

The whole business transacted at the synod, up to the time of its 
dissolution or prorogation, forms but a very small proportion of the 


amount of business which was in course of preparation. No less than 
thirty-five reports on as many different subjects had been drawn up by 


the eight committees*; of which the synod had only had seven under 
its consideration, when its labours were brought to a close by royal 
mandate. The seven subjects in question are :— 


1, The administration of oaths. é 
2. Alleviation of the administrative functions of the clergy. 


3. Preparation for the ministerial of''«. 


5 See p. 207 of this volume, 
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4. Superannuation of aged clergymen. 

5. The obligation of the symbolical books as a rule of faith, for the 
maintenance of purity and unity of doctrine. 

6. The union question. 

7. Constitutional organization of the Church of the six eastern pro- 
vinces of the kingdom. 

It is the fifth of these subjects which created in the synod itself the 
warmest debates, produced the strongest excitement out of doors, and 
occasioned the interference of the king with the continuance of the 
synodical sittings. As far as we can gather from the different accounts 
which are lying before us, the synod brought this subject to a close in 
its 89th session, on the tenth of August, by adopting a form of ordina- 
tion engagement, which virtually substitutes a new symbol of faith in 
the place of the Apostles’ Creed; and on the 22nd of the same month 
the synod was surprised by the following communication from the pre- 
sident, Minister von Eichhorn: ‘‘ The synod has now been in full action 
for the space of three months ; 33 reports of committees are of them- 
selves sufficient to attest the diligence and devotion of its members ; 
besides which, their strength has been put in requisition by 49 plenary 
sessions. It would be almost cruel to impose on them a longer con- 
tinuance of their labours, and a longer detention from their homes, and 
from the pressing official duties which await them there. It is, indeed, 
much to be lamented that there has not been sufficient time to delibe- 
rate upon the matters which are still in progress: this I feel the more, 
as I have learned by experience how much advantage is to be derived 
for the benefit of the Church from the intelligence and good feeling of 
an assembly of men so highly distinguished ; and when I look at the 
matters which have been deliberated upon, my regret is still further 
increased. I have, however, yesterday made my report on the subject 
to his majesty the king, and he too is exceedingly grieved that an 
assembly, which has so greatly approved itself, and has worked together 
so well, should not have the opportunity of giving its counsel on the 
remaining questions also; but he too perceives, that both the eccle- 
siastical and the lay-members of the synod may not be detained any 
longer from their ordinary official duties, and those who are not public 
servants, from their private avocations; and he, therefore, permits this 
assembly to close its labours at the end of this month, but in such a 
manner as to be able to reconstitute itself at any time upon his majesty’s 
invitation, in order to advise on the remaining subjects of debate ; the 
time at which this may be done to be determined hereafter.” 

In pursuance of this intimation, the synod proceeded with all pos- 
sible dispatch to bring the debate on the question then in hand—the 
project of an ecclesiastical constitution—to a close ; and having finished 
it on the 28th of August, the 56th and last session was held on the 
29th, when the president formally prorogued it, with an intimation that 
the king intended to convene it again in the course of next year; after 
which the synod was closed with prayer and a psalm. There was a 
plentiful exchange of farewell speeches and parting civilities; among 
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others, the synod presented to the president, Minister von Eichhorn, 
an album, to which each member had furnished a contribution. But 
even from this testimony of personal regard party spirit was not ex- 
cluded ; the burgomaster of Berlin having inserted, as his contribu- 
tion, a passage from the famous rationalistic address, presented to the 
king, in August, 1845, by the municipality of Berlin, for which that 
body was personally reprimanded by the king*; the burgomaster ex- 
pressly alleging the “address’’ as the source from which his quotation 
was taken. As an indication of the spirit in which this great religious 
conflict is carried on, it deserves to be mentioned, that for thus indi- 
rectly bearding the king, under cover of participation in an act of ci- 
vility offered to his minister, the burgomaster was complimented, a few 
days afterwards, by a vote of the Gustavus-Adolphus association, as 
a man “in whose breast dwelt truth and freedom, fearlessness and 
courage, even in face of the throne.” 

Having thus completed the history of the synod, we shall now lay 
before our readers the two most important documents, which it drew up 
before its dissolution ; viz., the new form of ordination engagement, 
and the proJEcT oF AN EccresiasticaL Constitution. The latter 


document is as follows :— 


PREAMBLE. 


§ 1. It is desirable to establish at length in the eastern provinces’ a 
constitution founded upon an amalgamation of the consistorial and the 
presbyterial systems, in the manner following :— 

§ 2. This development of the constitution of the Evangelic Church 
to a state of greater independence on the part of the Church, is agree- 
able to the principles of the Evangelic Church, and is intended to pro- 
mote the more perfect building up of the congregation on the ground of 
evangelic faith and confession. 


Cuarpter [, 
Of the local congregation, or parish, and the presbytery. 


§ 3. Every parish is to havea presbytery, consisting of the minister, 
or, as the case may be, the whole of the ministers, of the Church, and 
a certain number of lay members (elders). The number of lay mem- 
bers is determined by the parish according to its wants, subject to the 
approbation of the consistory: the minimum being four members, i. e. 
two elders, properly speaking, one churchwarden, and one deacon. 

§ 4. The lay members hold office for six years, go out by rotation 
from three to three years, and are re-eligible. Those who have served 
the office twice, are “ honourable elders,” and as such eligible for the 


diocesan synod. 


6 See English Review, vol. iv. pp. 504—506. : ? 
7 The western provinces of Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia have been for some 


years in the enjoyment of an ecclesiastical constitution of their own. 
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§ 5. The parish elects the lay members of the presbytery by a 
majority of votes. The presbytery guides the parish in the election by 
making propositions, to which the parish, however, is not bound to 


adhere. 

§ 6. Qualified electors are all Christian householders who do not 
live upon alms, and who are of unblemished reputation. Eligible are 
those only who, besides a blameless conversation, attest their Church 
feeling by attendance on public worship and on the Holy Communion. 

7. If in larger parishes (exceeding 1000 souls) inconvenience 
should arise, or be apprehended, from the congregating together of all 
the householders for election purposes, the election of the elders may be 
effected by deputy electors chosen by the whole of the householders, 
either conjointly or in sections. ‘The arrangement of matters of detail 
rests with the diocesan synod. 

§ 9.° A set formulary is to be provided for solemnly introducing the 
elders elect, taking their official engagement, and assigning to them 
their places of honour in the Church. 

§ 10. The duties of the presbytery are as follows :— 

1. To maintain discipline and good morals, and to promote a Chris- 
tian spirit in the parish. 

2. To see to outward order in divine service and to the observance of 
the Lord’s day. 

3. To administer and superintend the local property of the Church, 
of charitable foundations and schools, within the limits of legal com- 
petency. 

4. To exercise inspection and control over the buildings of the 


Church. 
5. To take care of the poor and the sick, as far as falls within the 


province of the Church. 

6. To take a part in superintending the school, and guarding the 
influence of the Church over the Christian education of youth. 

7. To act and vote in the name of the parish in matters of alteration 
in the liturgy, in the introduction or abrogation of particular services, 
as far as the parish has a voice in these matters, and provided that 
they are not of such a nature as to require a direct reference to all 
the electors of the parish; to take the preparatory measures for the 
exercise of parochial rights, in the appointment of ministers, and the 
settlement of calls. , 

8. To represent the parish in all legal transactions, with the concur- 
rence of the provincial authority; and to appoint the inferior officers 
of the Church, except in cases where the appointment is already vested 
in particular persons or corporations. 

§ 11. For particular departments of these duties, the special offices 
of churchwarden and deacon are appointed within the presbytery; the 
churchwarden undertaking the financial administration of the Church, 


® $ 8 of the draft of the committee was omitted altogether; it had reference to 
the election of ministers by the parish in some localities. 
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and the superintendence of the buildings and other property, the deacon 
the management of the poor. Additional deacons may be appointed in 
the presbytery for the various branches of Christian charity towards the 
distressed and the necessitous of every kind. In the smallest pres- 
byteries of four members, one churchwarden and one deacon is ap- 
pointed; in other cases the number of deacons is to be determined ac- 
cording to the wants of the parish, agreeably to the provisions of § 8. 

§ 12. To the minister it belongs, 1. to preside in the presbytery, 
and in case of an equality of votes, to give the casting vote; 2. to 
direct the elders and deacons in matters affecting the cure of souls; 
8. he is bound by the decisions of the presbytery in matters belonging 
to its cognizance ; 4. he is independent of the presbytery in regard to 
the personal functions of his office, in matters of doctrine, cure of souls, 
administration of the sacraments, and all ministerial acts; 5. if the 
elders should see any thing amiss in the official conduct of the minister, 
they are entitled and bound to notify the same to the superior authority ; 
6. the consent of the presbytery is necessary for admission to the rite 
of confirmation. 

§ 13. The use of Churches for other purposes than those of public 
worship and other means of edification recognized by the Evangelic 
Church, requires the consent of both the presbytery and the consistory, 
as well as in certain cases that of the patron. On the question, what 
acts, besides those prescribed in the liturgy, fall within the scope of the 
worship and other means of edification recognized by the Evangelic 
Church, the consistory decides, 

§ 14. The presbytery may employ assistant deacons for specific ser- 
vices connected with the functions of the diaconate. These, however, 
are not members of the presbytery: still if they are employed perma- 
nently, though only during pleasure, they obtain an official character, 
and are solemnly introduced into their office. 

§ 18°. The rights of patrons are not interfered with by the appoint- 
ment of the presbytery ; but if a patron reserves to himself the right 
of appointing a steward for the administration of the property of the 
Church, he nominates the churchwarden from among the presbytery; he 
is not, as patron, a member of the presbytery, but may become so by 
election, if he is willing to be elected, and to renounce, for the time 
being, the right of nominating the churchwarden. © 

§ 19. Questions respecting alienation of parochial property, parochial 
rates, and other like questions, on which the parochial officers are not 
competent to decide, as the law now stands, cannot hereafter be 
decided by the presbytery. In small parishes such questions are to be 
decided by the whole of the householders ; in larger parishes (above 500 
souls), by a body of parochial representatives, whose votes bind the 
parish ; but all such decisions require to be confirmed by the provincial 
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authority. The number of these officers, and the time for which they 
hold office, is determined in the case of each parish by a resolution of 
the presbytery, subject to the approbation of the provincial authority, 
with the advice of the moderators of the diocesan synod. 


Cuapter II. 


Of the Diocesan Synod. 


The diocesan synod consists of the superintendent, all the clergy of 
the diocese who have an independent charge, not a mere assistant 
office, and a lay deputy for every parish which has a presbytery of its 
own. Several parishes united under the charge of one minister, may, 
at their option, either appoint a common representative, or exercise 
the right of appointment in turns. If there should be reason to appre- 
hend too great an inequality in the number of the clerical and lay mem- 
bers of the diocesan synod, the provincial synod shall, with the 
concurrence of the ecclesiastic authority, be empowered to provide a 
remedy. The assistant ministers employed within the diocese, are to at- 
tend the deliberations of the diocesan synod, with the right of giving their 
counsel, but without the power of voting. The permanently appointed 
ministers of public institutions, and the military chaplains, have the full 
right of sitting and voting in the diocesan synod. 

§ 21. The superintendent presides over the diocesan synod. He is 
appointed by the sovereign, from among three candidates, whose names 
are presented to him by the diocesan synod, acting on the suggestion 
of the moderators of the provincial synod ; he holds his office for life. 
In addition to the superintendent, the diocesan synod elects, subject to 
the confirmation of the consistory, a clerical secretary for six years ; the 
two together form the board of moderators of the synod. 

§ 22. The diocesan synod meets at least once a year. 

§ 23. Its functions are: 

1. To discuss Church affairs. 

2. To report on propositions made by the consistory. 

3. To make propositions to both the consistory and the provincial 
synod. 

4. To take a part in the supervision of the religious condition of the 
diocese. . 

5. To take a part in the exercise of discipline over ministers and 
elders. 

§ 24. The superintendent is bound by the decisions of the diocesan 
synod, in regard to the matters above specified ; but in all other respects 
he is considered as the organ of the consistory, and as such independent 
of the synod. 

§ 25. The superintendent may, in case of need, with the concurrence 
of the synod, and subject to the confirmation of the consistory, employ 
the lay assessor of the synod as an assistant for the dispatch of external 
Church business. 
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Cuapter III. 


Of the Provincial Synod. 


§ 26. The provincial synod consists of the following members :— 
1. the general superintendent of the province; 2. all the superin- 
tendents of the dioceses and the military chaplains in chief; 3. a 
clerical and a lay deputy chosen by every diocesan synod; 4. in pro- 
vinces in which there is an university, a professor of the faculty of 
theology, and a professor of the faculty of law, chosen by the evangelic 
members of the respective faculties; in the province where there is no 
university, a professor of law is to be deputed to the provincial synod 
by some neighbouring university ; 5. the director of the theological 
seminary, which applies only to the seminary of Wittenberg; 6. the 
director of the schoolmasters’ seminary ; if there is more than one such 
seminary in the province, the directors attend in rotation; 7. an evan- 
gelic director of a gymnasium, chosen by all the evangelic directors of 
the gymnasia of the province. 

§ 27. The general superintendent is the president of the province. He 
is appointed for life by the king; but before the appointment is made, 
the provincial synod is consulted on the subject. The synod elects, 
besides, an assessor, who is at the same time the representative of the 
general superintendent, and a clerical secretary for six years; these 
together form the board of moderators of the provincial synod. 

§ 28. A royal commissary is entitled to be present at the synod, to 
watch over the rights of the royal supremacy. All the members of the 
consistory likewise may, with permission of their superior authority, 
take part in the deliberations of the synod; but without the right of 
voting. 

§ 29. The provincial synod meets at least once in three years. 

§ 30. The provincial synod has to watch over the religious condition of 
the province, in matters of doctrine, worship, and discipline ; and to bring 
defects or complaints under the notice of the consistory. For this 
purpose the propositions made by the diocesan synods are to be 
communicated to it by the consistory. The synod deputes members 
of its own body to take a part in the examination of the candidates, 
with a right of voting. In proceedings against a clergyman on account 
of doctrine, or of conduct originating in his doctrinal views, the con- 
sistory is not competent by itself to pass final sentence ; but after the 
evidence is closed, the consistory is to call in for this purpose a number of 
members of the provincial synod, equal to the number of the consistory ; 
such members to be elected for this {unction by the synod from three 
to three years, in equal proportions from its clerical and its lay members ; 
and, in addition to these, two members of the faculty of theology, one 
of which is to be the synodal member, and the other elected by the 
faculty from three to three years. These, together with the consistory, 
form the court of judicature in matters of discipline. The synod passes 
resolutions in Church matters; but such resolutions do not become the 
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law of the Church, until they have received the sanction of the provin- 
cial government. The synod reports on Church questions referred to 
it by the ecclesiastic authorities. The fundamental, peculiar, and 
legally recognized elements of the Church-constitution of the province 
in regard to doctrine, worship, and ecclesiastic organization, cannot be 
altered without the consent of the provincial synod. Nevertheless, in 
all general matters, the provincial synods are subject to the decisions of 
the general synod of the kingdom. 


Cuaprer IV. 
Of the General Synod. 


§ 31. The general synod consists of the following members: 1. the 
presidents of the consistories; 2. the general superintendents and the 
army provost, or supreme military chaplain; 3. the four royal chap- 
lains; 4. three clerical and three lay members of each province, chosen 
by the provincial synod from among its own members; 5. a member 
of the faculty of theology, and a member of the faculty of law, from 
each of the universities of the land. 

§ 32. The president is chosen by the king, either in or out of the 
synod. The synod elects a vice-president and the secretaries. 

§ 33. The general synod meets every nine years, and is convened on 
special occasions according to the king’s pleasure. An extraordinary 
convocation may be suggested by the provincial synods. 

§ 34. The general synod passes resolutions on Church matters, which, 
however, do not become the law of the Church until they have received 
the royal sanction. It reports on subjects referred to it by the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority. No alterations can be made in the funda- 
mentals of the national Church, touching her discipline, liturgy, and 
constitution, without the consent of the general synod. 


CuaprTer V. 
Of the Consistories. 


§ 35. To complete the constitutional system. it is desirable that a 
supreme consistory should in due time be appointed ; in the first place, 
as a tribunal of appellate jurisdiction; and in the second place, as a 
council to be consulted on Church affairs, and empowered to exercise 
supreme administrative functions. It is to consist of a lay president, 
and of clerical and lay councillors, if possible in sufficient numbers for 
every province to be represented ; the councillors to be chosen by the 
sovereign, with the advice of the supreme consistory, and on the sug- 
gestion of the Minister of Worship. The functions of the supreme 
consistory are: 1. to hear appeals from the decision of the consistories 
in cases of Church discipline; 2. to report to the minister of worship 
on matters of internal Church discipline, respecting the professors of 
theology in the Universities; no proceedings touching doctrine and 
Church life being allowable in those cases, without such report; 3. 
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to draw up the decrees founded on the resolutions of the provincial 
synods, which require to be confirmed by the Minister of Worship; 4. 
to report on the matters to be proposed to the provincial synods, and 
on general orders touching the doctrine, liturgy, discipline, and consti- 
tution of the Church; the Minister of Worship being restrained from 
acting in the matters aforesaid without such report; 5. to report on 
the filling up of appointments falling vacant in the consistories and the 
theological faculties of the Universities; 6. to interpose in the event 
of conflicts arising between the different ecclesiastical authorities, 
reserving the sanction of the Minister of Worship to its decisions ; 7. 
to digest and dispatch any matters specially referred to it. 

.§ 36. The official engagement to be taken by the members of the 
consistories, and of the supreme consistory, to be so worded as to make 
it evident that they are ecclesiastical authorities. 


Cuapter VI, 


Concluding enactment. 


§ 37. The first organization of this constitutional system to be con- 
ducted on the principles set forth in § 17". 

Such is the constitution which it is proposed by the synod to give to 
the Evangelic Church. Independently of the present state of religious 
parties in Germany, it is evident, on an attentive consideration of its 
provisions, that its character is far too democratic; and, what is still 
more objectionable, that it vests the power on which, practically and 
ultimately, the faith and the order of the Church would, under such a 
constitution, be dependent, in the hands of the laity at large, without 
any guarantee,—not even that of outward church communion, attend- 
ance on public worship, and participation in the Holy Eucharist,—for the 
correctness of their principles, or for their interest in the well-being of 
the Church, or in the maintenance of the truth of which the Church is 
the witness. To the dangers with which such an arrangement is preg- 
nant, the consistorial power, which is nothing else than a system of 
demi-ecclesiastical, demi-political administration, deriving its power 
from the temporal sovereign, never could oppose a sufficient barrier ; 
and nothing could more strikingly illustrate the evil consequences of 
the abrogation of Episcopacy, the divinely-ordained organ of church 
government, than this project of constitution. 

But the imminent nature of the danger which the very proposal of 
such a project by the synod creates, becomes still more apparent, when 
regard is had to the existing state of religious opinion in Germany, as 
manifested by the proceedings of the synod on the fifth of the subjects 
before enumerated, viz., what engagements should be entered into on 
admission to the ministry, regarding soundness of doctrine. The vic- 
tory of the rationalistic party on this subject, and the weak spirit of 


1 The paragraph in question having been omitted, it was resolved to leave the 
eourse to be pursued in the first organization to the discretion of the supreme 
ecclesiastical authority. 
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compromise for the sake of a hollow peace, which induced a large 
portion of the orthodox party to surrender, not only the distinctive sym- 
bolical documents of the German reformation, but the ancient catholic 
standards of orthodoxy, not excepting even the Apostles’ Creed, are 
more significant, and more afflicting, as indications of the utter dilapi- 
dation into which the Protestantism of Germany has fallen, than all the 
previous evidences of that fearful fact put together. Hitherto, candi- 
dates for the ministry were, on their ordination, pledged, though not 
directly by an act of subscription, yet indirectly by an exhortation in 
which they were supposed to acquiesce, to the maintenance of orthodox 
doctrine, according to the standard of the Reformation, as expressed in 
the symbolical documents in force in the different communions and 
localities. The exhortation to this effect contained in the new Prus- 
sian Kirchen Agende’ is as follows :—‘ You are to preach no other 
doctrine but that which is founded on God’s pure and clear Word, the 
prophetic and apostolic writings of the Old and New Testament, our 
only rule of faith; and contained in the three chief symbols,—(the 
Apostles’, the Nicene, and the Athanasian Creeds, [here, according to 
custom, the symbolical books are mentioned,| and in the spirit of which 
the liturgy of our National Evangelic Church, to which you are to 
conform, is composed.” 

Loose as is this engagement, in the absence of any express assent, 
written or oral, to this exhortation on the part of the persons to be 
ordained, still it did substantially, and im foro conscientia, bind the 
clergy of the United Evangelic Church to these three several standards of 
belief: 1. to the three ancient Catholic Creeds; 2. to the symbolical 
documents of the Reformation ; 3. to the doctrinal truths embodied and set 
forth in the public liturgy. But such an obligation is, as it now 
appears, in the opinion of the majority of both clergy and laity, an 
intolerable yoke, a restraint upon the liberty of ‘‘ holding and teach- 
ing,” altogether incompatible with the ‘‘free development” of the 
religious mind of the Evangelic Church. Accordingly, the synod 
adopted in its thirty-ninth session, on the 10th of August last, by a 
majority of 48 to 14 votes, the following formulary to be substituted 
for that hitherto in use, in the ordination of ministers :— 

** Whoever is lawfully called to the office of public teaching in the 
Evangelic Church, and is to be consecrated to it by prayer and imposition 
of hands ’®, is to testify publicly, that he holds the common faith of the 
Evangelic Church ; and therefore, first, that he takes for the rule of 
his doctrine neither his own opinions nor any other human traditions, 
but the word of God in the writings of the prophets and apostles; se- 
condly, that he will, with the help of God, faithfully and diligently 
continue in that interpretation of Holy Scripture, which is given by the 


2 Compare the article on “ Modern German Liturgies” in vol. iii. of the English 
Review, p. 297, &c.; and likewise the report of the proceedings of the provincial 
synods, in reference to this subject, in the same volume, pp. 493—495. 

3 See, as to the light in which ordination is viewed in the Prussian Evangelic 
Church, our last number, p. 212. 
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Holy Ghost according to grammatical rule, in harmony with the con- 
fessions of universal Christendom, and with the confessions of the 
Evangelic Church, as testimonies of the fundamental facts and truths 
of salvation, and patterns of sound doctrine. (Here the assent of the 
candidate is asked and given.) And forasmuch as these facts and 
truths are chiefly the following: I ask you,—Whether, with universal 
Christendom upon earth, you confess God the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit ?—Further, Whether with the whole Evangelic Church you 
confess, in the first place, Jesus Christ the only begotten Son of God, 
who made Himself of no reputation, and took upon Him the form of a 
servant, as the only Mediator, seeing that as a Prophet, mighty in deed 
and word before God,.He preached peace, and was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justification, and after that sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on High, and rules for ever as 
Head of the Church which He gathers together and sustains by the 
Word and the Holy Sacraments, through the Holy Spirit, which, sent 
by Him into our hearts, teaches us to call Jesus our Lord, and to know 
the grace which is given us in Him ;— in the second place, Whether in 
the faith of that joyful message of the free grace of God in His blessed 
Son you will confess and testify that we all have sinned, but are made 
the children of God by faith in Christ, in whom being justified in 
God’s sight by grace freely without works, we have the earnest of the 
incorruptible inheritance reserved in heaven, and that, by the same faith 
which working by love bringeth forth the fruits of the Spirit, we are in 
daily renewing of heart being prepared for the day of Jesus Christ. 
(Here follows the second affirmative answer of the candidate.) ” 

As it is said of affidavits, that they are more remarkable for what 
they do not contain, than for what they contain, so it is with regard to 
this new symbol. Leaving the symbolical books of the Reformation 
out of the question, there are in the three Catholic Creeds certain points 
which the modern theology of Germany either directly repudiates, or 
insists on treating as debatable questions; and which are skilfully 
omitted or evaded in the above formulary. Such points are the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, the Eternal Godhead of the Son, the miracu- 
lous conception of Christ, His propitiatory death as an atoning sacrifice, 
His descent into hell, His personal ascension and advent, the final 
judgment, the resurrection of the flesh, and the inspiration and Divine 
authority of Holy Scripture. Special care is taken, accordingly, to pro- 
vide a loophole for unbelief by the rejection of ‘ all human traditions,” 
under which term the symbolical books of the Reformation and the 
three creeds are of course included ;—by the vague profession of general 
agreement with universal Christendom and the faith of the Evangelic 
Church, which, in the present day in Germany, may be understood to 
mean the far more numerous “ enlightened” or rationalistic part of 
those who call themselves Christians, in contradistinction to the 
** pietists and obscurants ;”—by the acknowledgment, not of the writ- 
ings of the prophets, apostles, and evangelists, as the word of God, but 
of the word of God in the writings of the prophets and apostles (omit- 
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ting the evangelists); which leaves it open to the criticism of the ration- 
alistic divines, to separate the genuine word of God in those writings 
from the alloy of human ignorance and prejudice with which, as they 
allege, it is mixed ;—by the contradistinction between existing inter- 
pretations of God’s Word, the ancient Catholic creeds and other stand- 
ards of faith, which are received only as historical records of the way 
in which the Bible was understood in former ages, and ‘ that interpre- 
tation of Holy Scripture which is given by the Holy Ghost according 
to grammatical rule,” which again means practically the critical theo- 
logy of the rationalistic school ;—by the confession of God the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit, without asserting that the Son is God, and 
the Holy Spirit God, or, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are three 
persons and one God ;—by the confession of Jesus Christ as the only 
begotten Son of God, but avoiding the ‘‘ God of Gud, Light of Light, 
very God of very God,” of the Nicene, and the “ conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,” of the Apostles’ Creed ;—y the pro- 
minence given to the “ preaching of peace” as the ground on which the 
mediatoria] character of Christ rests, and the .nention of His death 
in words of Holy Scripture in which the rationalistic school sees 
nothing but a statement that Christ sacrificed His iife in His 
endeavour to benefit mankind by His purer doctrines, and which 
in that sense are perfectly compatible with a denial of the doctrine of 
the atonement, stigmatized by that schooi with the nick~name, ‘* biood~ 
theology ;”—by the assert vn of the exaltation and headship of our 
blessed Lord, again, in words of Holy Scripture, but words to which 
the German mind has long been accustomed to attribute no more than 
a figurative, or, as it is called, a “‘ spiritual” sense ;—by the admission 
that ** we all have sinned,” that “we all are sinners,” butin such a man- 
ner as to blink the question of original sin, and to leave room for the 
notion that our sins are the result of a faulty education, and of the 
influence of ignorance an¢ prejudice, (under which terms the orchodox 
belief is comprehended,) upon our convictions and our conduct. 

We have thought it right to point out some of the insidious omissions 
and evasions which this formulary contains and provides for; because 
without a knowledge of the various subterfuges of German rationalism, 
the formulary cannot be appreciated in its true character, and in the 
bearing which its adoption by the synod has upon the prospects of the 
Evangelic Church. A series of able articles, exposing the dangerous 
tendency of the formulary, is contained in the Evangelische Kirchen- 
Zeitung, the organ of the orthodox party; in which among other argu- 
ments, which our limits will not permit us to reproduce, the gross 
immorality is pointed out, of retaining the doctrines of the three creeds 
in the liturgy, so as to impose them as articles of faith on sponsors * 


* Sponsors not unfrequently absolve themselves from the confession of the 
Apostles’ Creed in baptism, by giving notice to the clergyman, that they do not wish 
the child to be baptized in the faith of the Apostles’ Creed, but simply in the 
Christian faith, in a general way; a notice which is accepted "and acted upon by 


some of the clergy. 
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and catechumens, and to make them the common lip profession of the 
congregation, with the minister at its head ; while the latter is, by his 
ordination engagements, specially absolved from belief in them and 
conformity to them in his own teaching. 

The large majority with which the formulary was adopted, does not, 
it is said, afford a fair indication of the relative strength of the rational- 
istic and orthodox parties; many of the members of the synod, who 
themselves hold orthodox opinions, having voted in favour of it, on the 
ground of its being a measure of “ comprehension:” certain it is, that 
the minority too truly indicates, how small is the number of faithful 
witnesses prepared to oppose an uncompromising resistance to the pro- 
gress of rationalism and Jatitudinarianism. That the practical results 
of the synod, as exhibited in this formulary and the project of an eccle- 
siastical constitution, are far, very far, from corresponding with the 
intentions and expectations of the king, as expressed in his speech at the 
opening of the synod °, is, indeed, most evident ; and what course re- 
mains now to be adopted, is a problem for the solution of which we are 
not surprised that his majesty desired to obtain some breathing-time. 

Inp1a.—Success of the Missions in Southern India ; Seminaries for 
the Education of native Catechists—The accounts of the missions in 
Southern India, and especially the Tinnevelly missions, contained in 
the Madras Christian Intelligencer for October last, are of a most grati- 
fying and cheering character. During the last three years the number 
of baptized persons under the spiritual charge of the missioniries of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Southern India, has 
increased from 13,937 to 16,617. Independently of this accession of 
baptized members, the missionaries have under their instruction a large 
body of catechumens,—no less than 7144 at che date of the report, the 
end of June last,—who are subjected to a long probation previous to 
their admission into the Church. Of the 16,617 above mentioned, 
4158 are men, 5129 women, and 7330 children ; the proportions among 
the catechumens are, 2035 men, 2099 women, and 3010 children,—the 
total number of the flock amounting to nearly 24,000 souls. For their 
spiritual guidance and instruction there are 20 nuissionaries, 10 East India 
catechists, 161 native catechists and readers, and 185 schoolmasters 
and mistresses. The number of schools is 198, the number of children 
under instruction 4421 boys and 1363 girls,—total 5784, with an 
average attendance of 4685. The number of baptisms during the half 
vear ending June 30, 1846, was 154 adults and 324 children; the 
number of converts received from the Romish Church,—32 men and 
38 women, with 35 children. During the last three years ten new 
mission stations have been established in the interior of the country, 
and the work of church-building is progressing satisfactorily through- 
out the mission districts; in that of Tinnevelly alone, 18 larger 
and smaller churches, affording accommodation for 5340 persons, have 
been erected within the last three years. A great number of 





5 See our last number, pp. 206, 207. 
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additional schools, one of them a model school, and twelve boarding 
schools, four for boys, and eight for girls, have been built, or otherwise 
established. For the education of native catechists, two seminaries 
have been established at Sawyerpooram and Vediarpooram, :<t the 
former of which there are at present 124, and at the latter 48, scholars; 
besides these there are five preeparandi classes, or smaller seminaries for 
the education of subordinate native missionary agetts, from which the 
more promising scholars are drafted off to the seminaries at Sawyer- 
pooram and Vediarpooram. The Madras Church Intelligencer contains 
an interesting account of the examination held at the seminary at Saw- 
yerpooram on the 12th and 13th of August last, in the presence of a 
large number of missionaries, catechists, and schoolmasters, assembled 
on the occasion. The subjects of examination comprised Bible history, 
theology, logic, and English composition, history, and geography, the 
English and Tamil languages and literature, geometry, and arithmetic, 
and singing. The progress made by the pupils, all of whom had 
two years before been ignorant of English, was most gratifying. 

Another very gratifying feature in the proceedings of the Tinnevelly 
Mission is the grant of prizes by the Madras Diocesan Committee to be 
awarded to the best essays on given subjects, from catechists and school- 
masters. The first adjudication of these prizes took place in August last : 
the subjects of the essays were: 1. the internal evidences of the truth 
of Christianity ; 2. what is justification, and how is a sinner justified ; 
3. the types of Christ. 


Iraty.—Pope Pius 1X.: his history and character. Encyclic.— 
iver since the elevation of Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti to the pontifical 
throne, there has been a great diversity of opinions as to the tendency 
which in his hands the papacy would assume; and vague hopes have 
been entertained in various quarters, that a reformation of the Romish 
Church, opening the way for a reconciliation of all Christendom, might 
be contemplated by him. The measures of reform with which he began 
his political administration, the proclamation of a general amnesty for 
political offences, the re-organization of the civil government of Rome 
and the pontifical states, and the introduction of railroads into his domi- 
nions °, measures which procured for him a degree of popularity, such 
as few of his predecessors have enjoyed, seemed to give some counte- 
nance to the expectation, that in the Church also a like change would 
be effected by the same bold and energetic hand. This, however, it 
becomes every day more evident, was a fallacious hope; as the previous 
career of Cardinal Mastai- Ferretti afforded no just ground for it, so the 
whole tenor of his ecclesiastical government runs counter to it. It is 
true that Pius IX. continues to pursue a course which cannot fail to 


® The following anagram, published at Rome, neatly expresses the grounds of his 
popularity :— 
A Giovanni-Maria Mastai-Ferretti. 


Anagramma. 
Grati nomi, amnistia e ferrata via. 
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render him generally popular; the simplicity of his personal habits, 
his affability, the interest which he takes in the success of every kind 
of institution, whether of an ecclesiastic character, or of a charitable 
nature, or else purely secular, devoted to the advancement of learning, 
of arts and sciences, and of industry, cannot fail to secure for him the 
momentary applause of the multitude, and the more permanent admira- 
tion and gratitude of the educated classes; while his determination to 
see every where with his own eyes, and his declared hostility to the 
system of nepotism, and to other abuses which have long prevailed 
in the ecclesiastical government of Rome, cannot but exercise a salutary 
influence; but all this furnishes no sufficient grounds for the conclu- 
sion, that he will abate one jot or tittle from the Ultramontane preten- 
sions of the Roman see, or put the slightest restraint upon the system 
of imposture by which the errors and superstitions of the Romish 
Church are upheld. 

On the contrary, judging from what has transpired of his history 
previous to his elevation, and the indications which he himself has since 
furnished, there is reason to anticipate that Pius IX. will be as firm 
and bold an asserter as any of those that have preceded him in the 
pontifical chair, of the most dangerous theories, and the worst practical 
superstitions of Rome; the only difference between him and his imme- 
diate predecessors being, that whereas they have feebly and timorously 
endeavoured to stem the tide of progress in the human mind, it appears 
to be the ambition of Pius IX. to follow that tide, with a view to 
domineer over it, in the interest of the papal usurpation. The policy 
which has for some time been followed with great success by the Jesuit 
order, the policy of adaptation to the spirit of the times, is the policy 
which, with Cardinal Ferretti, has mounted the papal throne. 

Born at Sinigaglia, in the March of Ancona, on the 13th of May, 
1792, of the noble family of the Counts of Mastai, he received his early 
education at the college of the reverend fathers of the Ecoles pies, at 
Volterra. He afterwards studied theology at Rome, having been deter- 
mined to embrace the ecclesiastic career ‘‘ by a signal favour,” says the 
Ami de la Religion, ‘‘ which his faith and tender devotion towards the 
Blessed Virgin had obtained for him from the Divine Mother of Jesus 
Christ ;” and having received the order of priesthood, he devoted him- 
self for several years to the service of the poor in the hospital of Tota 
Giovanni, in the quarter of Argentina. His superior at the hospital, 
Father Muzi, having been appointed Vicar Apostolic of Chili, took his 
young coadjutor with him on that mission ; from which, however, they 
returned after a short time, in consequence of disputes which arose 
between the Vicar Apostolic and the government of the republic, 
Some time after his return to Rome, he was promoted to the post of 
governor of the hospital of St. Michael’s, at Ripa Grande; in 1827 
Leo XII. appointed him to the archiepiscopal see of Spoleto, from 
whence Gregory XVI. translated him, in 1832, to the see of Imola. 
He was appointed cardinal, but reserved in petto in the consistory of 
the 23rd December, 18389, and proclaimed in that of December 14, 
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1840. In both his sees, at Spoleto and at Imola, he proved himself 
the friend and patron of the Jesuits; a short time before his elevation 
to the pontificate he had paid a visit of “retreat” to the Jesuit esta- 
blishment of Forli, and gone through the “exercises ;” and after his 
accession he took the first suitable opportunity of publicly testifying his 
sympathy with the principles of the order. On the feast of St. Igna- 
tius, the 31st of July, which was celebrated on this occasion with more 
than ordinary pomp, he proceeded in state to the church del Gesu, as 
the Ami de la Religion observes, from a feeling of particular devotion 
to the illustrious founder of the society. He prostrated himself before 
the altar which contains the relics of the saint, and after having paid his 
devotions, he proceeded to the convent, where he received the homage of 
the reverend fathers, and had a long and familiar conference with 
Father Roothaan, the general of the order. Another practical proof of 
his approbation of the peculiar system of the Jesuits, he gave shortly 
after by the beatification of Mary Margaret Alacoque, the notorious 
heroine of Jesuitism, and foundress of the association of ‘‘ the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus7.” On this occasion, Pius IX. not only presided in 
person over the congregation of rites, but on Sunday the 23rd of 
August he proceeded in state to the convent of the “ Ladies of the 
Visitation,” the order to which Mary Alacoque belonged, and after the 
official publication of the decree of beatification, he addressed to the 
nuns an allocution, in which he exhorted them to follow in the footsteps 
of their venerable sister. These marks of high favour are, it may be 
supposed, not lost upon the Jesuits, who testified “ their affectionate 
admiration for the incomparable virtues which shine with marvellous 
splendour in the great Pontiff Pius IX.,” as the Diario di Roma has it, 
by an academic exhibition of poetry and music, in the great church of 
St. Ignatius, the subject of which was, evidently with a view to take 
Pius IX. by his weak side, and to chime in with the popular feeling, 
“the triumph of clemency.” The subject was divided into three parts, 
the triumph of clemency in the heart of the sovereign, in the hearts of 
his subjects, and in the hearts of strangers, and the poem was written 
in three languages, Greek, Latin, and Italian, and the third part besides 
in Spanish, French, German, and English. The verses were recited 
before a numerous and brilliant assemblage of cardinals and other 
dignitaries, and an audience of several thousand persons of all ranks, 
by the pupils of the college, and the intervals of recitation filled up by 
the execution of music composed for the occasion. The whole came 
off with great éclai, amid thunders of applause, and formed a suitable 
response to the special good feeling and sympathy which Pius IX. has 
ever shown to the Jesuit Order. 

All these demonstrations could leave little doubt as to the spirit in 
which the new pontiff was likely to administer the affairs of the Church, 
even without the explicit attestation of a Spanish prelate, resident at 
Rome, who in a letter, dated August 31st, and published in the E spe- 


7 See English Review, vol. v. p. 56, and note 2, 
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ranza of Madrid, complains of the strange notion set afloat by the 
liberal journals, as if Pius 1X. was about to prove a “revolutionist,” 
and * regenerator,” of Italy and of all Europe. The writer, who has 
known Mastai-Ferretti for many years, before his elevation to the 
episcopate, and has been in’ constant and intimate intercourse with him 
up to the time of his election to the pontificate, pledges himself that the 
new pope is a stanch Papist, and mentions among other proofs, that in 
an interview which he had with him since his accession, he dwelt with 
particular interest on the religious orders, ‘‘ from which such great men 
have issued forth, and which are so useful and even necessary to the 
Church.” The writer conjectures that the object of the liberal journals 
is to shake the confidence of good ‘‘ Catholics,” and, by flattery, to win 
over the pope to liberal notions ; but, he says, * I am firmly convinced 
that the revolutionist party will, ere long, be terribly disenchanted.” 

The most conclusive, however, of all the evidences of the tendency 
of the new pontificate, is the encyclic which Pius IX. addressed on the 
9th of November last, to “all the patriarchs, primates, archbishops, 
and bishops,” and of which upwards of 10,000 copies have been dis- 
patched from Rome into different parts of the world. On account of the 
great length of this document, we can make room for a few extracts only. 

After some prefatory remarks on the critical period at which Pius 1X. 
has been called to the office of chief ruler of the ‘‘ Catholic’’ Church, 
the encyclic adverts in the first place to the “fierce and formidable 
warfare carried on against every thing Catholic,” by the rationalistic 
and infidel schools of religion and philosophy. This part of the docu- 
ment contains many excellent observations, and ably exposes the folly 
and the fallacy of ‘‘ appealing to, and extolling the power and excel- 
lency of human reason against the most holy faith of Christ,” and the 
equally fallacious notion of ‘introducing human progress with rash 
and sacrilegious daring into the Catholic religion, as if religion itself 
were not of God, but of men, some philosophical conceit, capable of 
being improved by human methods ;” a passage of the encyclic which 
clearly shows that the principles of the ‘“‘ Essay on Development”’ are as 
much at variance with those of the Church of Rome, as with those of 
the Church of England. From the rationalists the encyclic passes on 
to the Protestant controversy, putting forth the pretensions of the 
Roman Church in the most unqualified terms of aggression. 


“Hence it appears plainly, under how great an error they also labour, who, 
abusing reason, and esteeming the oracles of God as if they were human productions, ven- 
ture to explain and interpret the same rashly, according to their own judgment, whereas 
God Himself has appointed a living authority for teaching and establishing the true 
and legitimate sense of his divine revelation, and deciding all controversies of faith 
and discipline by an INFALLIBLE® judgment, in order that the faithful may not be 
carried about with every wind of doctrine by the sleight of men, and cunning crafti- 
ness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive. Whch living and INFALLIBLE authority 
exists only in that Church, which, built by Christ the Lord, upon Peterthe Head, the 
prince and pastor of the whole Church, whose faith He promised should never fail, 


8 We mark with capitals the words put in Italics in the original ; the Italics are 
our own, for the purpose of marking the different subjects. 
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has always its legitimate pontiffs deriving their origin uninterruptedly from Peter 
himself, and placed in his chair, as the heirs and defenders of the same faith, 
dignity, honour, and power with himself. And since, ‘where Peter is, there the 
Church is®,’ since ‘ Peter speaks through the Roman pontiff!,’ since he ‘always 
lives and executes judgment in his successors?,’ and ‘furnishes the truth to them 
that seek after it *,’ therefore the divine oracles are to be received simply in that 
sense which has been held and is held by this Roman chair of St. Peter, which is 
‘the mother and mistress of all the churches‘,’ and has always kept the faith deli- 
vered by Christ the Lord, whole and incorrupt, and taught the same to the faithful, 
showing unto all the pathway of salvation, and the doctrine of unadulterated truth. 
For this is the ‘ principal Church, whence the unity of the priesthood took its rise > ;’ 
this ‘the metropolis of godliness, in which is to be found the entire and perfect sub- 
stance of the Christian religion ®,’ in which ‘the primacy of the apostolic see always 
existed ',’ with which, ‘ on account of its superior pre-eminence, all the churches, 
that is, the faithful in all the world, must, of necessity, agree °,’ with which, ‘ whoso- 
ever gathereth not, scattereth °.’ ” 


And, further on, the encyclic adopts and renews the anathemas for- 
merly hurled from the Roman see against all Protestant communions 
and associations, and more particularly the Bible Societies, which it 
charges with the endeavour 


“To make war upon the Catholic religion, and the Divine authority, and the laws 
of the Church, and to tread under foot the rights both of the spiritual and the 
temporal power.” 


This, continues the encyclic, 


“Is the object of all the wicked machinations against this Roman see of St. 
Peter, on which Christ has laid the impregnable foundation of his Church. This 
the object of those clandestine sects which have crept forth from darkness to the ruin 
and destruction both of Church and State,and which have been repeatedly condemned 
by the anathema of the Roman pontiffs our predecessors, in their letters apos- 
tolic !, which letters we confirm in the plenitude of our apostolic power, and order 
to be diligently observed. This is the aim of the wily Bible Societies, which, renew- 
ing the ancient devices of the heretics, cease not to obtrude volumes of the 
Divine Scriptures, translated, contrary to the most sacred rules of the Church, 
into all the vulgar tongues, and often interpreted by perverse explanations, in an 
immense number of copies, at a great expense, upon men of all classes, even the 
unlearned, in order that, rejecting the divine tradition, the doctrine of the Fathers, 
and the authority of the Catholic Church, they may interpret all the oracles of God 
according to their private judgment, pervert their sense, and so fall into the 
greatest errors. Which Societies, following the example of his predecessor, 
Gregory XVI., of blessed memory, in whose place we have been substituted, 
although unequal to him in merit, has reprobated by his letter apostolic’, and we 
likewise do hereby condemn them.” 


® S. Ambros. in Psal. xl. 1 Concil. Chaleed. Act. II. 
2 Synod, Ephes. Act. IIT. 
3S. Pet. Chrysol. Ep. ad Eutych. 
* Concil. Trident. Sess. VII. de Baptis. 
5 St. Cyprian. Ep. lv. ad Cornel. 
6 Litter. Synod. Joann. Constantinop. ad Hormisd. et Sozom. Hist. ]. iii. ¢. 8. 
7 S. August. Ep. elxii. 
8 S. Iren. c. heeres. 1. iii. ¢. 3. 
9 S. Hieron. Ep. ad Damas. 
1 Clemens XIII. Const. Jn ennenti; Bened. XIV. Const. Providas; Pius VII. 
Const. Ecclesiam a Jesu Christo; Leo XII. Const. Quo graviora. 

2 Gregor. XVI. In litter. Encyclic. ad omnes Episcop. /nter precipuas machina- 
tiones. 
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The encyclic next adverts to the “horrible system of indifference to 
every kind of religion,” which is described as being “ utterly repugnant 
even to the natural light of reason,” to the attempts made by some par- 
ties in the Romish communion itself to get rid of the celibacy of the 
clergy ; to the philosophical system of public instruction, inimical to 
religion, which has gained ground in universities and other public insti- 
tutions; and to the “nefarious doctrine called Communism ;” but, 
above all, it holds in abomination— 


“ That horrible plague of books and tracts which fly about in every direction, 
teaching men to sin ; whieh, being cleverly written, and full of fallacy and artifice, 
and seattered at an immense expense throughout every place, for the destruction of 
Christian people, every where disseminate pestilent doctrines, deprave the hearts 
and minds especially of the unwary, and do the greatest injury to religion. It is 
through this overflowing of errors spreading themselves in every direction, through 
the unbridled license of thinking, speaking, and writing, that morals have been 
deteriorated, the most holy religion of Christ is despised, the majesty of Divine wor- 
ship is impaired, the power of this apostolic see is called in question, the authority 
of the Church is disputed, and brought into ignominious bondage, the rights of the 
episcopate are trodden under foot, the sanctity of matrimony is violated, the rule 
of every power is shaken, and so many other injuries are inflicted, both on the 
Church and the civil state.” 


In opposition to all these adversaries of religion in general, and of 
the Roman Church in particular, Pius IX. pledges himself that he will 
** leave nothing unattempted, nothing untried, to promote with all his 
power the welfare of the whole Christian family ;” and he exhorts all 
bishops to second him by their most strenuous endeavours,— 

“ Never at any time cloaking over or tolerating any thing which may seem but in 
the least degree to violate the purity of that faith, and with no less determination of 
mind promoting among all men union with the Catholic Church, out of which there 
is no salvation, and obedience to this chair of Peter, on which as on a most firm 
foundation the whole edifice of our most holy religion rests.” 

After some more exhortations in the same style, the encyclic incul- 
cates “the duty of obedience and subjection to princes and powers,” 
with this reservation, however, “ unless something be commanded 
which is contrary to the laws of God and of the Church.” Thence it 
passes on to the necessity of making the ministry of the Church effi- 
cient, in regard to both moral character and theological attainment ; 
assigning as a reason why this point is at this time specially to be 
attended to, that 

“ There are many who, disgusted with the variety, the inconsistency, and change- 
ableness of error, and feeling the necessity of professing our most holy reli- 
gion, will, with God’s help, be led the more readily to embrace and to reverence 
the doctrines, the precepts, and ordinances of that religion, the more they see the 


clergy distinguishing themselves above all others by piety, integrity, and wisdom, 
and by the example and brightness of every virtue.” 


The encyclic next invites the bishops upon all occasions to address 
themselves for aid and support to the apostolic see :— 

“ As nothing is to us more grateful, more pleasant, more desirable, than to assist 
you all, whom we love in the bowels of Jesus Christ, with all affection, counsel, and 


help, and together with you to devote ourselves with our whole soul to the maintenance 
and promotion of the glory of God and of the Catholic faith, and to the salvation of 
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souls, for which we are prepared to lay down life itself, if need require, come, 
brethren, we entreat and beseech you, come with all boldness and confidence to this see 
of the most blessed Prince of the Apostles, the centre of Catholic unity, the summit of the 
episcopate, whence the episcopate and all the authority of that title has sprung,— 
come to us, as often as ye shall feel yourselves to stand in need of the aid, assistance, 
and protection of our authority and that of this see.” 


Lastly, the encyclic calls for united prayer for the increase of the 
Romish Church, and the conversion of the world, in an exhortation 
which contains at the close the following remarkable passage :— 

“ And in order that the most merciful Lord may the more readily incline his 
ear to our prayers, and grant us our petitions, let us ever employ as our intercessor 
with Him, the most Holy Mother of God, the immaculate Virgin Mary, who is the most 
sweet mother, mediatria, and advocate of us all, our firmest hope, and mightiest confidence, 
than whose patronage nothing has greater weight and effect with God. Let us also inroke 
the Prince of the Apostles, to whom Christ Himself gave the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, and whom He appointed to be the rock of his Church, against which the 
gates of hell shall never prevail, and his fellow Apostle Paul, and all the saints in 
heaven, who are crowned already, and have received their palms, that they may 
obtain for all Christ’s people the desired abundance of divine mercy.” 


Such is the character of the document issued by the new occupant of 
the pontifical chair at this critical juncture: it contains abundant evi- 
dence of vigorous thought and determined resolution, such as cannot 
fail to render the phalanx of Romanism still more compact and power- 
ful, for carrying on the most energetic warfare against any thing which, 
bearing the Christian name, does not acknowledge the lying pretensions 
and the usurped dominion of the Roman bishop. It clearly proves, 
that those who expected from the accession of Pius IX. any mitigation 
of the various causes of offence which have led to the great western 
schism, will indeed, to use the expression of his Spanish apologist, be 
‘‘ terribly disenchanted.” 
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Breslau, University of, 213. 

Browne, Mr., his learned work on Chro- 
nology, 81; extent of his scheme, 87 ; 
his system, 88; his mode of obviating 
the chasms in sacred chronology, 89 ; 
antediluvian genealogies, 90; longer 
and shorter chronology, 91; arguments 
in favour of Septuagint chronology, 92; 
Mr. Browne’s remarks on Mr. Greswell, 
93. 

Burial of Dissenters, 183, 184. 

Butler, Bishop, his opinion of the ne- 
cessity of a religious establishment, 153. 
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Capefigue, M., character of his views and 
principles, 5, &c.; his compilation of 
works, 6; its unsatisfactory nature, 7; 
his statements not authentic, 8; his in- 
consistency, 9, 14; his account of the 
state of morals in France, 33. 

Cauz, M. de, Minister of War, conver- 
sation of Charles X. with him, 16. 

Charter, its concession by regal authority, 
19. 

Chateaubriand, his remark on capital 
punishments, 28, 

Cheyne, Dr., his essays on Religious In- 
sanity, 332, See Insanity, Religious. 
Christian Burials, questions affecting its 
applicability to schismatics, 183, 184. 
Chronology, its antiquity, 78; Dr. Jar- 
vis’s remarks on it, 78, 79; characters 
of Dr. Jarvis’s and Mr. Browne’s works 
on Sacred Chronology, 79; present 
mode of studying history exposed by 

these writers, 80. 

Church and State, union of, unlikely to be 
dissolved, 418, 419; the State cannot 
afford to relinquish its connexion with 
the Church, 420. 

Churchman’s Monthly Penny Magazine 
commended, 199. 

Clarembald, Abbot of St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, his pretensions, 66. 

Clarendon, council of, constitutions made 
there, and assented to by Becket, 67. 

Clergy, their trial for crimes, 61, 62; the 
position taken up by Becket on this 
subject founded on false authorities, 63. 

Concours, Grand, of the French schools at 
Paris, 146. 

Confirmation, dialogues on, 198. 

Confirmation, power of changing the Chris- 
tian name at, 182, 183. 

Consular Tables, their value in Dr. Jar- 
vis’s work, 84. 

Cormenin, Vicomte de, his account of the 
state education in France, 136. 

Cousin, M. Victor, his report on National 
Education, 137. 

Coutances, perilous adventure of Prince 
Polignac there, 11. 

Culture, its effect on land, 121. 


Danegelt, what it was, 61. 

Dead Language, its use in the Liturgy, 
Mr. Maskell’s remarks on it, 186. 

Dead, prayers for the, 187. 

Development, doctrine of, not approved by 
the pope, 489. "I 

Discipline, ecclesiastical, remarks of the 
Bishop of Lincoln on it, 197. 
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Divine Service, celebration of, remarks of 
the Bishop of Lincoln on it, 196. 

Dog, remarkable instance of instinct in 
the, 179. 

Dorpat, University of, 214. 

Dufresnoy, his history of the Maid of Or- 
leans, 231. 


Education, Dr. Hook’s letter on, 127; 
title of his work, 128; his plan, 129; 
his objection to a State religious edu- 
cation, 130; results of his plan, 131 ; 
expenses, 132; Mr. Simpson’s plan, 
133; Dr. Hook’s borrowed from it, 
134; education in France, 135; its 
character, 136; Christianity not taught, 
137; Prussian education, 138; primary 
instruction in France, 139; its results, 
141; injurious to religion, 142; in- 
crease of crime, 143; England in a 
more healthy moral position, 145; Dr. 
Hook’s plan worse than the French 
plans, 146; it excludes religion, 147; 
difficulty of finding schoolmasters, 149 ; 
arguments against his plan, 151; its 
relation to the State considered, 152, 
153 ; argument from payment of taxes, 
155; foundations of a right system, 
164, &c. 

Embassy of Becket to Paris, its splendour, 
47. 

Englishwomen of the 17th and 19th cen- 
turies, 285, &c. ; character of Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s writings on the subject, 286; 
Hannah More on Female Education, 
286, 287; Mrs. Ellis, 287; character 
of her writings, 288—291; author of 
“Amy Herbert,” &c., 291; English 
Churchwomen of the 17th century, id. ; 
Lady Falkland’s character, 292—295 ; 
Lady Capel, 295, 296; Lady Mary 
Wharton, 297, 298; Lady Halket, 296 
—300; Aane Cliiford, Countess of Dor- 
set, 300; Lady E‘izabeth Hastings, 301 
—303; remarks on these characters, 
303—308 ; dierent life of the present 
day, 309—331; learning of ladies in 
former times, 329, 330. 

Established Church, its existence in Eng- 
land, 157; Dr. Hook’s views, 157, 158. 

Edinburgh Review, its doctrine on the ne- 
cessity of an establishment, 156. 

Eichhorn, Dr., his appointment as Presi- 
dent of the Prussian National Synod, 
204; his speech to the synod, 205. 

Eynesford, parish of, dispute between 
Becket and the lord of the mazxor as to 





Dissent, smallness of its numbers, 165. 
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the presentation, 60. 




























































































































































































































































































Fitzstephen, William, his life of Becket, 
40. 

Foliot, Gilbert, his opposition to Becket, 
50. See Becket. 

France, receipts of the Protestant religious 
societies there in 1845, 1846, 470. 

Frayssinous, M., favours the Jesuits, 26. 

Freiburg, University of, 214. 

Fremantle, school at, in Australia, 201. 


Geneva, affairs of the Romanists there, 
under Bishop Marilley, 222, 223. 

Genoude, M., editor of the Gazette de 
France, condemned by M. de Polignac, 
ll. 

Germany, state of religion there, 470. 

Giessen, University of, 214. 

Gilbert, father of Becket, his history, 40 
—43. 

Gottingen, University of, 214. 

Gratian, the canonist, 44. 

Greswell, Mr., his view of the Roman 
chronology, 85. 

Greswell, Rev. E., Mr. Browne’s remarks 
on his Chronology, 93. 

Grim, Edward, his life of Becket, 40. 

Guerry, M., his account of crime in 
France, 143. 


Hale, Lord, his view of the right of bishops 
to seats in parliament, 160. 

Hales, Dr., his argument against Sir Isaac 
Newton’s chronology, 83 ; his chrono- 
logy censured by Mr. Browne, 93. 

Halle, University of, 214. 

Heidelberg, University of, 213. 

Henderson, Mr., his discourse at Newark, 
199. 

Herbert of Bosham, his life of Becket, 39. 

Holy Water, Mr. Maskell’s remarks on its 
use, 184. 

Hook, Rev. Dr., his Letter on Education, 
127. 

Holy Water, its use, 184. 


India, success of the missions there, 485. 


Insanity, religious, 332, &c.; the clergy | 


unacquainted with its characteristics, 
333; importance of the subject, 334; 
division of Dr. Cheyne’s work, 335; 
his essay on false perception and sup- 
posed demonism, 337—339; disorders 
of the mind confined to a single faculty, 
339; singular instance of the suspen- 
sion of the power of speech and writing, 
341; disordered state of the affections, | 
343; insanity in connexion with reli- | 
gion, 345 ; insanity in monasteries, 346; 


| 
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instances of religious insanity, 347, 348; 
true religion not productive of insanity, 
349, 350; the constitution of man, up- 
right, fallen, and regenerate, considered, 
351, &c.; injuries of the conscience by 
physical indulgences, 359; necessary 
cautions, 360; Dr. Cheyne’s advice to 
spiritual guides, 362 ; pretended miracle 
on a nun, id.; on devotional feelings, 
364; Life of Dr. Cheyne, 365—369. 
Intercalations, their history, 84. 


Jarvis, Dr., character of his work on 
Sacred Chronology, 81; its results, 82; 
his refutation of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
hypothesis on the date of our Lord’s 
birth, 83; tables in his work, id. ; his 
views of the Calendar, 84, 85; question 
of the Consular Chronology considered, 
85; the celebration of the last Passover 
before the Passion considered, 86. 

Jena, University of, 214. 

Jesuits, their influence in the court of 
Charles X.,24, &c.; favour of the pope 
to them, 488. 

Joan of Arc, see Maid of Orleans. 

Justin Martyr, his dialogue with Trypho, 
translation of it, 193. 


Language, universal, the Rev. Edward 
Groves’s essay towards the formation of 
it, 450 ; his principles erroneous, 45]. 

Leipzig, University of, 213. 

London, see of, independence claimed for 
it by Foliot, 66. 

Lutil, De, favourable to the Jesuits, 21€. 


Macculloch, Mr., on Political Economy, 
96 ; foundations of the science of politi- 
cal economy according to the Encyclop. 
Metropol., 97; Mr. Macculloch a dis- 
ciple of the deductive school of political 
economy, 98; his definition criticised, 
99; his deviations from the ordinary 
use of terms, 100; meaning of wealth, 
101; his remarks on capital, 102; his 
favourite tenet on the rate of profit, 
103; his doctrine on gluts, 104; his 
fallacies, 105; his theory refuted, 106; 
question of value considered, 107; Mr. 
Ricardo’s doctrine stated, 108; Mr, 
Macculloch’s inconsistencies, 109; his 
confusion of the meaning of terms, 1]0; 
meaning of value, 111; Mr. Maccul- 
loch’s remarks on fluctuations of wages, 
112; Mr. Ricardo’s work, its basis, 
113; rise and fall of profits considered, 
114,115; connexion of wages with the 
condition of the labourers, 116, 117; 
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circumstances determining the market- 
rate of wages, 118; theory of rent, 119; 
different soils, 120, 121; doctrine of 
profits, 122; distribution of produce 
considered, 125; character of Mr. Mac- 
culloch’s book, 125, 126. 

Maithus, Mr., his work on Political Eco- 
nomy, 96. 

Marshal, John the, case of, 71. 

Matilda, mother of Becket, her history, 
40, 41. 

Marilley, Bishop of Geneva, his visit to 
that city, and difference with the magis- 
trates, 223. 

Mauritius, island of, its improvement by 
culture, 121. 

McNeile, Mr., his views of the state of the 
English Church, 192; his censure of 
the bishops, 193. 

Mennais, De la, his account of the state 
education in France, 136. 

Metonic cycle, its invention, 84. 

Minsk, persecution there, 219. 

Miscellany, West of England, commended, 
199. 

Monte Rouge, a Jesuit seminary, 26. 

Moore, Dr., his work on the use of the 
body in relation to the mind, 447 ; his 
account of the effects of Indian hemp, 
448; influence of exercise and air, id. ; 
remarks on fasting, 449. 

Moravians, conference of the Moravian 
communion at Herrnbut, 213; their 
adherence to the Confession of Augs- 
burg, 213, 214. 

Moscow, patriarchate of, its origin, 217 ; 
its suspension, ib. 

Munich, University of, 213. 

Miinster, University of, 214. 


Nag’s Head consecration disproved, 198. 
National education, an important pam- 

phlet on this subject noticed, 162. 
National Society, its title, 129. 





Neander, Dr., his appointment as vice- | 


president of the Prussian national synod, 
204. 

Newton, Sir Isa»c, his hypothesis as to 
our Lord’s birth, 83. 
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dition, 235; her introduction to the 
king, 236; decision of the University 
of Poictiers, 237—239; opinion of the 
doctors on her claims, 239; question of 
miraculous agency considered, 240, 241 ; 
and the claim refuted, 242—244; her 
letter of defiance to the king of Eng- 
land, 245; her predictions not verified, 
246, 247; her reference to visions, 248 
—255; M. Soumet’s Trilogie Nationale, 
255—264; Mr. Thompson’s transla- 
tion of Schiller’s tragedy of, and Miss 
Swanwick’s translation, compared, 265 
—271; Schiller’s drama examined, 271 
— 284. 


Pahlen, Count, his ineffectual remon- 
strances against Russian proselytism, 
221. 

Parisis, M., Bishop of Langres, his de- 
scription of the state of French pa- 
rishes, 144, 

Parliamentary grants for education, 128. 

Philip, Bishop of Bayeux, assists Becket 
at court, 45. 

Pius 1X., his history and character, 486, 
&e. 

Polignac, prince, his work on the fall of 
the Bourbons, its character, 10; his 
dangerous position during his flight, 
11; his sound views, 12; his mistakes, 
13; his view of the necessity of a col- 
lision between two principles in France, 
20, 21; his view of the state of society 
in France, 29, 30; his view of educa- 
tion in France, 31, 32. 34. 

Political economy, see Macculloch. 

Portugal, fine arts in, 432, &c.; general 
ignorance on the subject, 432; Count 
Raczynski’s work, 433; the Memoirs 
of Friar Luiz de Sousa, 434; paintings 
of Vasco the Great, 435 ; his style re- 
sembles that of Albert Durer, 436; 
Portuguese sculpture and architecture, 
436, 437 ; masons’ marks on old build- 
ings, 437; the monastery of Batalha, 
its architecture, 437, 438 


| Primary instruction, law of, in France, 


Norfolk, county of, its improvement by | 


agriculture, 121. 


Occania, murder of Dr. Epalle, vicar apos- 
tolic of Western Oceania, 203 

Oregon territory, erection of »ishoprics 
there by the Romanists, 200. 

Orleans, Maid of, her birth and parentage, 
231; her early life, 231, 232; imputa- 

tions of sorcery, 233, 234; her expe- 


| 


when instituted, 139. 

Prussia, general synod of the Evangelical 
Church at Berlin, 203; preparatory 
steps, 7b. ; assembly of provincial synods, 
204 ; composition of the general synod, 
ib.; address of the president, Dr, Eich- 
horn, 205; address to the king, and his 
reply, 206; appointment of eight com- 
inittees, 207; addresses to the synod 
frcm corporations and others, 208; di-- 
cussion as to the administration of oaths, 
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209; proposals for lightening the ma- 
nual labour of the superintendents, 210; 
arrangements for clerical education, éb. ; 
examination and license of candidates, 
211; ordination treated as a mere form 
of induction, 212. 

Prussia, the Evangelical Church there, 
470; meeting of the general synod, id. ; 
continuation of the proceedings, 471; 
question of superannuations, 472; seven 
subjects discussed by the synod before 
its dissolution, 473; dissolution of the 
synod, 474; its project of an ecclesias- 
tical constitution, 475; on local con- 
gregations, 475—478; on diocesan sy- 
nods, 478; on provincial synods, 479; 
on general synods, 480; on consisto- 
ries, ib. ; concluding enactments, 481 ; 
democratic character of this plan, id.; 
its treatment of the Creeds, 482; re- 
marks on this, 483; evasions of the 
formulary, 484; formulary carried by 
a large majority, 485. 


Quadrilogus, the, or a Life of Becket, 40. 
Quicherat, his history of the Maid of Or- 
leans, 230. 


Raczynski, Count, his work on the fine 
arts in Portugal, 434. 

Reformers, Mr. Maskell’s remarks on 
them, 187. 

Rent, its amount determined, 122. 

Ridel, Geoffry, Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
58. 

Rochester castle, custody of, claimed by 
Becket, 59. 

Rock, Dr., his work the Hierurgia charac- 
terized, 181. 

Roger de Pont ’ Evéque, his enmity to 
Becket, 45. 

Roger, his Life of Becket, 40. 

Rostock, University of, 214. 

Russell, Lord John, his Letter to the 
electors of the city of London, 127. 

Russian Church, its spirit of proselytism, 
215; political objects of the emperor in 
this movement, ib.; the union of all 
the Sclavonian race under the Russian 
empire intended, 216; a sketch of the 
history of the Russian Church, ib.; in- 
stitution of the holy governing synod, 
218; measures for conversion adopted 
in Poland, 218, 219; the proceedings 
at Minsk, 219; conference between the 
emperor and the pope, 220; proselytism 

in the Baltic provinces, 221; useless 

remonstrances of Count Pahlen, id. ; 
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probable success of these efforts at pro- 
selytism, 222. 


Sarum use, Mr. Maskell’s labours in illus- 
tration of it, 180, &c. 

Sawyerpooram, seminary there, 486. 

Saxon race, its contest against the Nor- 
man race exemplified in the history of 
Becket, according to M. Thierry, 39. 

Sharpe’s Magazine, recommended, 199. 

Schiller, new editions of his Thirty Years’ 
War, and History of the Revolt in the 
Netherlands, 19]; his drama of the 
Maid of Orleans, 271, &c. 

Schlosser, his work on the Russian prose- 
lytism, 216. 

Schuselka, his work on a Slavonian em- 
pire, 217. 

Selborne, Natural History of, its imitators, 
176. 

Septuagint, chronology of the, considered, 
90, 91. 

Simpson, Mr., his plan for national educa- 
tion, 133. 

Slavonians, forts of Russia to enlist them 
in her cause, 215. 

Smith, Adam, his views on rent, 123. 

State education in Prussia, its perfection, 
138 ; its results, 139. 

Supremacy question, see Dr. Biber. 

Swanwick, Miss, her translation of Schil- 
ler’s Joan of Arc, 264, &c. 

Switzerland, religious divisions there, 224, 
225. 

Synod, holy legislative, of Russia, its in- 
stitution, 217. 


Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, his 
notice of Becket, 44. 

Thomas, see Becket. 

Thompson, Mr., his translation of Schiller’s 
Joan of Arc, 265, &c. 

Tinnevelly Missions, their condition and 
progress, 485. 

Tours, council of, its object, 60; attended 
by Becket, ib. 

Towgood, his remarks on the Church of 
England, 158. 

Tiibingen, University of, 213. 

Tuckfield, Mrs., her work on the Educa- 
tion of the People, commended, 154. 
Tunbridge castle, homage claimed first by 

Becket, 59. 


University, French, its institution by Na- 
poleon, in 1806, 135; its constitution, 
ib. 

Universities, foreign, their statistics, 213, 
214, 
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Upsala, University of, 214. Westminster, meeting of bishops and ab- 
bots there, on the immunities of the p 

Villéle, M., accused by Capefigue of hav- clergy, 65; the king is offended, id. is 

ing laid the foundation of the ruins of | Willis, Professor, his Architectural His- * 

the Bourbons, 13. tory of Winchester Cathedral, 189. 

Woodstock, council of, Becket’s resisiance 

Warburton, Bishop, his sentiments as to there to the imposition of a tax, 61. 

an established religion, 154. Wiirzburg, University of, 214. 
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